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Introduction 


ï OWE an explanation, if not an apology, for the rather preten- 
tious title of this book. I began my study of educational problems 
many years ago in the twenties of this century when not only in 
this country but in many other cquntries also—including the 
United Kingdom from which we have mostly borrowed our 
approach to, and outlook on, education—they were generally 
viewed in predominantly individualistic terms. Since then so much 
has happened in the world and in India that almost the entire 
pattern of life and its problems has been transformed. In no 
other half century throughout human history have there been 
so many and such far-reaching changes. It is true that some of the 
characteristic features of the modern world took shape in the 
nineteenth century which witnessed the working out of the In- 
dustrial Revolution but its deeper implications and inner conflicts 
were not fully revealed till the present century. The ‘chain reac- 
tion’ which was then set in motion still continues and the Atom 
Bomb is only the most spectacular—but by no means unexpected 
—of its many consequences. Its repercussions have been violently 
felt in every singlé phase of our life—social, political, cultural, 
economic and technological. Only a veritable Rip Van Winkle 
could possibly be unaware of them or ignore them! It is, how- 
ever, a curious fact of human psychology that we are often aware 
of many things—either at the level of being intellectually cons- 
cious of them or merely feeling them in our bones—but we fail to 
adjust our thoughts and feelings and our behaviour to the radical- 
ly changed situation. There is some kind of fatal inertia which 
dogs human behaviour and which is resistant to the pressure of 
changes all around. It is this time-lag between the demands of 
a new situation and our traditional ways of thinking and living 
which creates the many difficult and tragic anqmalies and com- 
plications that beset modern civilization. 
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This failure of adjustment is particularly marked in the field 
of Education where such adjustment happens to be particularly 
necessary. That is so, because the very nature of its objectives 
and processes requires that it should be sensitive to the forces 
playing on life. Moreover, failure to work out proper adjust- 
ment in this field is also largely responsible for failure in other 
fields. After all, the essential business of Education is to make 
the children and adolescents vitally aware of, and responsive to, 
the world in which they are living today and the world in which 
they will have to live tomorrow. Whether the object of the edu- 
cator is to “adjust the child to his environment”—which is rather 
a static view of the process—or to develop his Individuality which 
may interact fruitfully and dynamically with that environment, a 
clear understanding of, and responsiven¢ss to, the contemporary 
scene is necessary. Again, this individuality does not grow in a 
vacuum; it must draw its strength and sustenance from its in- 
teraction with the forces operating in the world around. If edu- 
cation confines itself to the narrow groove of the traditional school 
subjects and activities and remains indifferent to these wider issues, 
the students will grow up without being aware of them and they 
will not be able to adjust themselves properly to the new econo- 
mic, social, political and technological developments. A dynamic 
approach in education is, therefore, called for not only in the 
interest of better schooling but because, without it, there can be 
no success in the other spheres of national reconstruction. It is 
for this reason that I regard the building up of a proper system 
of national education as a matter of highest priority, not only for 
the educationist but also for the administrator and the statesman- 
Every one of their far-reaching schemes is doomed to failure 
if the men who are to work them out—from the planners at 
the top to the workers at the bottom—have not been educated 
as efficient and mentally alert persons, possessed of initiative, 
resourcefulness and capacity for co-operative work. But practical 
efficiency and mental alertness are not enough. In the world of 
today, the social and moral qualities, which are necessary to en- 
sure the good life, are even more important than the intellectual 
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and practical aptitudes. During the last hundred, years or so, 
there has been an unprecedented—almost incredible—increase in 
our knowledge and technical efficiency and, though their full 
repercussions have only been felt in the western countries, we 
too are co-inheritors of this great legacy of Science and Techni- 
que which has made our world into One-World, even though its 
socio-political pattern and the behaviour of its politicians and 
statesmen may continue to deny that basic reality. So, with all 
these enormous resources at our disposal, it is comparatively 
easy to develop practical and intellectual efficiency. But it is 
much more difficult—as also more significant—to develop breadth 
of outlook, social and moral sensitiveness and the basic human 
quality of charity and tolerance without which life is apt to 
sink to the level of a brutish struggle for survival. From the ethical 
and moral, i.e. the characteristically human point of view, it is 
a matter for serious thought that while, thousands of years ago, 
this struggle was carried on through individual or small group 
fights, in which primitive bows and arrows or crude stone wea- 
pons were used, it has now assumed global proportions and uses 
planes flying at supersonic speeds and poison gases and atomic 
bombs which can not only wipe out whole cities and countries 
but also defile the very springs of life for generations. This makes 
the predicament of the modern man and his culture and civili- 
zation more precarious and more pitiable and it underlines the 
urgency and significance of the educators’ task in emphatic terms. 
Against this background, education is seen to be—except by those 
who are or may pretend to be blind—not a side issue, not a de- 
corative after-thought to the ‘real’ business of life, not a luxury 
which may be provided if possible, not a concession grudgingly 
extended to the ‘lower classes’ but a basic activity without which 
life cannot fulfil its gracious promise. I am not saying this just 
because everyone likes to “cry his own wares” and I happen to 
be connected with educational work. It is, to my mind, the clear 
and inescapable corollary of the socio-political and ethico-moral 
situation in which we find the world today. It, should give the 
educators not only a sense of the immensity and significance of 
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their task but also of personal humility in facing it and a realiza- 
tion of the fact that they cannot deal with it by themseives but 
must secure the intelligent co-operation of all others interested 
in problems of social and human welfare. And their approach to 
it must be the social approach in the wider sense of the word— 
that is, seeing the problems of individual development in the con- 
text of the total social situation. 

If this viewpoint is correct—and to my mind any other edu- 
cational approach would be shallow and unreal—there is no al- 
ternative for students of education but to envisage their problems 
with reference to the ideals and values, the needs and the diffi- 
culties of their Social Order—not only as it is but as it might be. 
If they fail to do so they will not be able to make any impression 
on the course of events; they will be just caught up in the petty 
details of curricula, methods and school organization, all impor- 
tant in their own place but uncreative if envisaged as self-con- 
tained issues. It seems to me, therefore, that an attempt at an 
elucidation of some of the problems on the frontier common to 
Education, Culture and the Social Order is likely to be of some 
service to educationists. I would go further and say that some 
study and understanding of these inter-relationships is necessary 
not only for the ‘educationists’, which has a rather high-browed 
connotation, but also for the working teachers who have to deal 
with the actual teaching situations in the class room from day 
to day and to educate children into intelligent and co-operative 
citizens of our newly emerging democratic, social order. They 
may not—and actually do not—have the time or the capacity 
for the first-hand study of philosophical and sociological issues. 
But surely they cannot achieve anything valuable unless they can 
see their work in its broader setting. 

This has been rendered all the more urgent because we are 
today at one of the great crossroads of our history when the 
pattern both of our culture and our social order is being re- 
fashioned. While it is true that education should always be essen- 
tially a forward looking activity, in normal times when changes 
take place rather slowly and decorously, its function is mainly 
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Introduction 
conservative—adjusting the child to a relatively stable environ- 
ment. But in periods of crises like the present, when the old order 
is dying out and the new one is not quite born, when the older 
forms of culture have lost their grip on the loyalty, at least, of 
the youth and the new ‘shape of things’ is far from being clear, 
education has a specially difficult and critical role to play. It calls 
for intelligent, co-operative effort on the part of all teachers, for 
a general awareness of the issues that are involved and for a clear 
appreciation of the part which they are expected to play. No uni- 
form, centralized directive or ‘Plan’ “of education, however well 
organized, can fit them for this dynamic role. That would be 
against the whole spirit of democracy which calls for freedom, 
initiative and creative participation on the part of individuals in 
the framing as well as the execution of policies. This obviously 
implies that, in the field of democratic education, the teachers 
themselves must become active and intelligent leaders and parti- 
cipants and work in association with other individuals and move- 
ments, concerned with the building of national life on right lines, 
so that all progressive and creative forces may pull in the same 
general direction. 

I have discussed in the various chapters of the book some of 
the most important features of this social order with which edu- 
cation should try to ally itself. It should be a democratic order, 
dedicated to freedom and social justice as ideals, concerned with 
the provision of equality of opportunity for the development of all 
citizens and ensuring for them a congenial material and cultural 
environment for the purpose. This democracy is not to be viewed 
in the narrow framework of political democracy—the illusion 
produced by the occasional demonstration of the one-man-one- 
vote idea. It must deepen and broaden out into social democracy, 
which would reject snobbery and stratification on the basis of cas- 
tes, classes and other artificial divisions and encourage mobility 
of social intercourse, and into economic democracy which seeks 
to redress the glaring maldistribution of wealth. This maldistri- 
bution is not only an economic malaise but has created many 
grave moral and ethical problems which have ‘had all kinds of 
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ugly and disastrous repercussions ón modern life. This social 
order should welcome the great contribution that modern science 
can make to the development of human welfare in many different 
fields but it should take care to see that science is used in the 
service of that welfare and does not get out of hand to become 
an instrument of national and international exploitation. It should 
be, in profession as well as practice, what our Constitution has 
already laid down, i.e. a Secular State in which persons professing 
different faiths will have equal rights and responsibilities and 
neither favouritism nor discrimination will have any place. It 
needs to be remembered that these features of the Social Order 
are not distantly but intimately related to education and they have 
certain definite implications for the ideology, the methods and 
the organization of education, at all stages. The reconstruction of 
education has, therefore, to be envisaged in their context and to 
be carried out with reference to the demands made by them. 
What about Culture? Why has the discussion of Culture been 
included as an integral part of the argument of this book? Let 
me try and state the case for it as clearly as I can. When a society 
is in a relatively stable condition, cultural patterns, gradually 
forged over long periods of time, grow and change slowly and 
steadily and go on adapting themselves to the temper of the 
times. Under such conditions, culture is taken more or less for 
granted and people are not specially exercised about its basic 
assumptions which are generally accepted by a majority of people. 
But in periods of quick changes and revolution culture, too, be- 
comes a live issue; many urgent problems are precipitated about 
which people have to come to definite decisions or to take sides 
—and the two things are by no means synonymous, because they 
can take sides under various kinds of pressure and propaganda 
without coming to any independent and carefully considered judge- 
ments of their own! We are just now passing through such a crisis 
in our country. The physical, mental and emotional travail through 
which we have passed during the last few decades, the unsavoury 
propaganda to which our people were subjected by vested in- 
terests, the psychological tensions and mental precipitates left 
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behind by over a century of political subjection and the many 
unpalatable circumstances attending the birth of our freedom— 
all these have created a state of cultural confusion and a conflict 
of values to which no serious minded educationist can remain 
indifferent. Even without conscious intent, his mind and persona- 
lity, his attitudes and reactions, his acts of,omission and commis- 
sion are bound to influence the child and his development. Unless 
he is content to confine himself to the sphere of formal instruction, 
to teaching a certain number of prescribed subjects, he must 
have some understanding of the ctltural problems and issues 
which condition and environ his work. My attempt in this book 
has been to invite the attention of our teachers, educationists and 
others interested in the problem of the right orientation of our 
national future to some of these pressing and significant prob- 
lems. A magnificent crusade in favour of sound cultural values 
has been carried on by some of our foremost national leaders— 
notably Gandhi, Tagore, Nehru, Azad and Radhakrishnan—but 
there are so many forces and so many lesser and inferior indivi- 
duals who are working in the opposite direction that these values 
need to be stressed over and over again from various points of 
view. 

The position that I have taken up in this behalf can be sum- 
med up quite briefly. I believe that there is an irreconcilable anti- 
thesis between Culture and Prejudice, between Culture and all 
forms of narrowness which cramp the heart and the mind. I be- 
lieve that essentially the cultural genius of India has been recep- 
tive and hospitable and it has succeeded in assimilating valuable 
cultural traits and characteristics from many different sources 
and thereby enriched itself beyond measure. I believe that this 
confluence of cultures is a providential fact which we should wel- 
come and on the basis of which we should try and work out a 
broad-based cultural synthesis, conceived not in static but dyna- 
mic terms. This will not only be a great achievement for this 
country but also an example for the rest of the world where, in 
many places, the clash of cultures has created ugly and unworthy 
situations. I believe that, while it is good to seek inspiration from 
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the past and the basic values of the ‘past, we should not lose our 
sense of perspective and our capacity for criticism and should 
subject the old and the new alike to a process of continuous and 
intelligent appraisal, welcoming whatever is significant and worthy, 
rejecting whatever arrests the progressive forces in life. I believe 
that much: of the pseudo-revivalism that is current today is not 
only repugnant to the Indian cultural tradition but is positively 
dangerous, for it is calculated to impoverish our languages, our 
arts, our music, our social life, our philosophy and our religions. 
One can well understand the*reasons that have induced the present 
mood but one should not humour it or under-estimate its poten- 
tiality for evil. I believe that we should—to use a favourite phrase 
of Jawaharlal Nehru’s—“keep the doors and Windows of our 
heart and mind open” not only to the legacy of the ancient and 
the medieval past but also to all the modern trends and deve- 
lopments in the East and West. I believe that the growth of 
‘Sectionalism’ in its varied forms of communalism, provincialism, 
regionalism, and linguistic conflicts is a threat to the health of 
our national life and needs to be eradicated. Our Education and 
Culture must find place within their portals not only for the 
time-honoured arts and humanities but also for the new-comers, 
science and technology. We cannot admit the dualism traditional- 
ly postulated between culture and vocation or culture and ethics 
or divorce it from the life-giving concept of Social Justice. These . 
are the many chambers in the House of Culture and anyone who 
seeks to give a narrow interpretation to Culture cramps the living 
“room available for the life of the spirit. And I am convinced that 
education will not be able to play its part effectively in the build- 
ing up of a healthy, progressive and decent national life unless it 
is inspired by some such gracious concept of culture. When I 
speak of ‘education’ being so inspired, it is really the teachers 
J have in mind—they must be able to build these values and ideals 
in their personality so far as possible and should, at least, work 
with them and not against them. 

In reading through the final proofs of this book, with a certain 
measure of objectivity, I feel that there are two small points that 
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call for some comment. My’ approach to the varjous problems 
discussed here has been mainly critical. That is not so because 
I am inappreciative of the many valuable elements in our Edu- 
cation, our Social Order and our Culture but because I feel that 
it is the duty of everyone, who values these elements, to ensure 
that they are purged of all dross and to be, on the guard against 
tendencies which threaten to divert the course of national deve- 
lopment into wrong channels. He should have the courage to 
speak out clearly about controversial issues which fall within 
his intellectual competence, even though his views may’ not be 
popular or fashionable at the momen). People who teach or 
think or write have not much in the way of worldly goods or in- 
fluence or prestige which industrialists and plutocrats and politi- 
cians possess in such ample measure. But they have their 
intellectual integrity, their sense of values, their ideas of right 
and wrong which they cannot afford to put into cold storage. 
They must assert them, for what they may be worth, with reason- 
ed moderation but without false modesty. This is what I have 
endeavoured to do in these pages. 

Again, readers will find that there are certain basic ideas and 
values which have been repeatedly stressed in various contexts. 
I am aware that, from the point of view of literary craftsmanship, 
such reiteration is not a good thing but I have purposely re- 
frained from eliminating it because I am convinced that these are 
values which need to be stressed over and over again. There is a 
danger that, in this period of cultural and moral crisis, they may 
become obscured or overlaid by considerations of expediency or 
the pull of narrow loyalties. Our teachers will do well to see that 
they avoid this danger so that their work is inspired by a noble 
vision of an education devoted to the creation of a broad-based, 
humanist culture and a just and rational social order. 


K. G. SATYIDAIN 
Srinagar 
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CHAPTER I 


First Things First 


THERE Is perhaps no feature of the modern world which is more 
striking and characteristic than the quickness with which changes 
come about so that sometimes even before a book or an article 
comes out of the press it becomes out of date! While it is true 
that values and standards do not change quickly and some of them, 
at any rate, have an abiding significance, the whole socio-political 
setting and the physical environment in which they have to be 
worked out are in a state of constant transition and, consequently, 
they have to be re-interpreted in the light of new conditions. How 
great is, for example, the gulf between the pre-war world of 1938 
and the post-war world of to-day! Even then the clouds of war were 
hanging over a terrified and helpless world and, here and there, 
minor cloud-bursts had occurred. But hope was not yet dead and 
many blind politicians, who had sown the wind, were foolish 
enough to think that somehow—by the undeserved intervention 
of Providence, perhaps!—they might be spared the inevitable 
penalty of reaping the whirlwind. As if Nature cared more for 
wishful thinking than for deeds, as if the inexorable laws of re- 
tribution could be circumvented by idle prayers or desperate, 
last-minute compromises! Nothing, however, could arrest the 
irresistible march of events let loose by decades of narrow-minded 
and unenlightened dog-in-the-manger policies and so the world 
was actually plunged into the greatest, the most terrible, the most 
inhuman catastrophe that history had till then ever seen. As a 
curious aftermath of this war, phrases which had become thread- 
bare and insipid, by long and unwarranted usage, have acquired 
for us a new and urgent and poignantly personal significance. 
Civilization is, in very truth, in deadly peril; history is really at 
one of its great turning points; culture, the gracious fruit of cen- 
turies of co-operative effort, and moral values, which distinguish: 
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men from the beasts of the jungle, have been mortally challenged 
in recent decades by the might of brute force which is its own 
rational and ethical justification and which has been recognised, 
to an alarming degree as the arbiter between right and wrong, 
between good and evil. Never in the corridors of human history 
has such a glaring tragedy been staged—man at the height of his 
powers behaving infinitely worse than beasts and savages; man 
prostituting his great intellect, his marvellous powers of organiza- 
tion and his amazing achievements in Science to the destruction 
and exploitation of his fellow-men! These enormities of crime 
have come upon us with such speed and violence that our feelings 
have become stunned and our natural sensitiveness blunted. Per- 
haps the blind instinct of self-preservation may also have acted un- 
consciously as a protective agency. Otherwise, I have no doubt 
that any person, with the normal complement of human sympa- 
thies and human decency, who could take an all-embracing view 
of the world as it is today would either commit suicide or go stark, 
raving mad! It would appear to him as if this race of human be- 
ings had-been created by a malignant spirit in a peculiarly mali- 
cious mood; as if, having equipped man with all the intellectual 
and material tools needed to make this world into a decent and 
reasonable abode for decent and reasonable people, it had capri- 
ciously decided to take away from them both reason and decency 
and infected them with a destructive mania—bent on wrecking 
not only the lives of their fellowmen but also all that the best of 
them have cherished as most valuable in life: truth, justice, free- 
dom, reverence and sympathy. It was perhaps a prophetic vision 
of some such dismal future that made Shakespeare put these im- 
mortal lines into the mouth of Macbeth: j 


“Out, out brief candle! 

Life’s but a walking shadow, a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage 
And then is heard no more; it is a tale 

Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury 
Signifying nothing!” 


I do not know whether many of us ponder seriously over the 
dismal condition of their world, over what “man has made of 
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man” in it. But those who go so will certainly find themselves 
wondering, like Macbeth, whether life is really® worth living, 
whether it is not, in reality,.a “tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing!” I propose to address myself briefly 
to this most fundamental of all questions and to show, however 
imperfectly, that Life is not a tale told by an idiot and where it 
does present the semblance of such a tale, the responsibility must 
be placed not on some external agency but on the millions of 
idiots or their misguided leaders, who have bungled their indi- 
vidual and collective lives, reduced to ashes a glorious heritage 
and jeopardized a great future. If these idiots could be trans- 
formed into decent and reasonable human beings, conscious of 
their own and the worth of their fellow-men, life would, indeed, 
be a different story—realizing, not distorting, the Increasing 
Purpose, which poets and prophets and men of vision have al- 
ways seen running through it. 

Let us try and disentangle some of the causes which are res- 
ponsible for the impasse in which society finds itself today, an 
impasse created by war, exploitation, social inequalities and re- 
gimentation of ideas. Some of these causes are economic whose 
most obvious manifestation is the striking maldistribution of 
wealth, resulting in the existence of great riches and great poverty 
side by side. Apart from the political rivalries, the social mal- 
adjustment, the class conflicts and large-scale exploitation which it 
brings in its train and which are too well known to need elucida- 
tion, it has an almost equally demoralising reaction on the lives 
both of the very rich and the very poor. Neither of them can rise 
to the full stature of their manhood or lead a rich and ‘abundant’ 
life, Extreme poverty naturally reduces life, for most people, to 
the level of a mere brutish struggle for living, unillumined by any 
gleam of cultural or creative activity. What such a life means 
in terms of physical exhaustion, of intellectual inertia, of emotional 
strain and waste of latent capacities constitutes the greatest social 
tragedy of our times. But it is less generally realised that great 
wealth, which cuts off its possessor from stimulating social con- 
tacts and preoccupation with socially useful psoductive work, 
may often have moral, intellectual and aesthetic implications 
which are almost as disastrous as those of extreme poverty. The 
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“indecently rich” man often becomes isolated from those deep 
and fundamental sources of happiness which lie in creative and 
constructive work carried on in a social context. In a deeply mov- 
ing study of Henry Ford’s life entitled Little Steel, Upton Sinclair, 
whom I regard not only as a great writer but as one of the greatest 
of contemporary social historians, has shown how, with the pheno- 
menal increase of wealth which followed the expansion of the 
motor car industry, Henry Ford was irresistibly transformed from 
a decent, genial and sympathetic soul into a suspicious, repressed 
and cloistered person who -had to build up a whole hierarchy 
of secretaries, policemen, detectives and other minions around 
him, thus cutting himself off from natural and spontaneous inter- 
course with his fellow-men. Another brilliant American economist 
of the last century, Thorstein Veblen—who, I am afraid, is stud- 
ied far too little in this cCountry—has analysed in his T heory of 
the Leisure Class, with biting but irrefutable irony, how members 
of this unfortunate class are condemned by their very position to 
lead a life of “conspicuous idleness” and “conspicuous waste”, 
as that is the only way in which they can “justify” themselves in 
their own eyes and gain “prestige” in the eyes of their inferiors! 
Every increase in their financial status involves their further re- 
moval from life-giving activities and a clogging up of the normal 
and healthy. functioning of general social life. It seems quite clear 
to me, therefore, that no better Social Order can come into exis- 
tence till an irresistible movement in favour of Social Justice abo- 
lishes these great economic anomalies. And, cynical as it may 
sound, neither culture nor moral values have any meaning of 
any chance of coming into their own so long as a reasonable 
minimum of creature needs and comforts is not assured to the 
masses of the people. I am well aware that, in all ages, there have 
been a few great and exceptional spirits—prophets, mystics, social 
servants, seekers after truth—who were able to rise above the 
needs of the flesh and find their full self-expression in certain 
spiritual and intellectual channels. But the only possible Society 
that we can visualise is one not of saints and mystics but of ordi- 
nary men and women for whom the demands of material life 
must take precedence over the life of the spirit. In any case, it 
does not lie in the mouth of those who have been generously 
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gifted with the good things of life to preach renunciation to their 
less fortunate brethren. And, if that is the true remedy for human 
ills, they may well remark:, Physician, why not heal thyself first? 

In our search for the characteristic nature of contemporary 
life, we cannot, however, stop short at noting the fact of economic 
disparity; we must go further and ask ourselves whether there is 
some reason, in the very nature of things, Why a large majority of 
men should be condemned to a life of privation and want. If so, 
perhaps an attitude of sullen acquiescence in what exists will not 
be unreasonable. But, alas, even that consolation is denied to 
us and the bungling organisers of our collective life cannot take 
shelter behind that line of defence! The marvellous progress made 
by the physical and biological Sciences during the last hundred 
years has so enormously multiplied man’s powers of production 
that there is no reason whatever why poverty and want should 
not be abolished, why, with only a four hours’ working day, 
enough goods and services should not be produced to feed and 
clothe and house people decently, to build schools, hospitals, 
theatres and sanatoria for them, and generally, to bring the fruits 
of Art and Science and Culture within the reach of all who value 
them and have the capacity to profit from them. 

No reason, did I say, why all these good things should not be 
made available for all? No reason undoubtedly—except human 
stupidity, greed and injustice which cannot be dismissed as either 
minor or negligible factors! If we had the vision and the goodwill 
to press Science into the service of man instead of using it as 
an engine of exploitation and tyranny, life would be neither idiotic 
nor immoral but a just and rational business. Is it not curious 
that we use our great ingenuity and powers for constructing fine 
instruments and machines and then use them in ways which are 
morally reprehensible and intellectually idiotic? Our predicament 
today is rather like that of a half-witted monkey fiddling with 
the controls of a powerful Rolls Royce machine! The reason for 
all this tragic mishap does not, therefore, lie in “the nature of 
things”, as is sometimes lazily or cleverly made out! It lies in 
our own unenlightened and uneducated minds. We lack the moral 
and the intellectual vision to use our opportunities properly and 
waste our energies in fratricidal conflicts, in fighting against truth, 
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in denying our hard-won humanity, in gathering “grapes of wrath” 
from the tree bf life. We have no doubt improved our means and 
our technique of work but the ends that we pursue are still unedi- 
fied and unedifying. And thus we see the causes passing from the 
economic into the moral and ethical domain, demonstrating the 
eternal link-up of all phases and aspects of human life. 

It is clear, thereforé, that there are two main lines along which 
we must follow our quest. How far does our intellectual training 
enable us to see our way clearly in the bewildering complexity 
that constitutes modern life: and how can we redress its admitted 
inadequacy? Secondly, what is our moral and emotional equip- 
ment for dealing with these problems? What are the values and 
ideals which guide, and should guide, our trained intellect? In this 
matter, as many keen thinkers have observed, both the East and 
the West have tended to go astray. I have already referred to the 
modern worship of Science in the West which, generally speaking, 
has come to regard the rational intellect as an all sufficient guide 
for human conduct. With due recognition of the place of Intellect 
in life,* we must admit that that is not the whole truth. This 
one-sided view has resulted in an anomaly—the yawning gap be- 
tween the technical and moral progress of the European nations. 
in the East—including our own country—there has been, on the 
contrary, a long-standing tendency to divorce Intellect from Vir- 
tue, to deprecate the former in some measure and to exalt the 
latter as all-sufficient. This view seems to imply that the evils of 
the world can be overcome by the unthinking practice of certain 
actions classed as ‘virtuous’ and that the discerning intellect need 
not be regarded as supremely important. Hence a certain good- 
natured tolerance of stupidity on our part; hence the exaggerated 
respect shown to “holy” men who often act—or sometimes merely 
refrain from all action!—without thought; hence the exalting of 
the dogma over the quest, of the given certainty over the restless 
questioning mind. Not that Eastern thought or philosophy, at its 
best, offers any valid justification for this attitude, Buddhism has, 
for example classed stupidity, which it calls unawareness, amongst 
the cardinal sino—it is not something to be complacently tolerated 
but an evil to be actively eradicated. The Quran, likewise, insists 

* Vide Chapter on “Education for a Better Social Order.” 
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that the path of salvation is the path of strenuous thinking, obser- 
vation and contemplation, that the atrophy of the intellect is the 
high road to moral and spiritual death. It condemns in unambi- 
guous words those who fail, or refuse, to make the most of their 
faculties: 


“They have minds but they heed not, eyes"but they see not! ears 
but they hear not; they are like the beasts or even worse. Truly 
are they benighted!” 


What does this emphatic assertion ‘of the value of Intellect im- 
ply? It demands that we, whose minds have been quickened by 
education, should not accept uncritically the framework of our 
social life and institutions but must learn to probe into the socio- 
political as well as the ethico-moral bases of our society. Unfortu- 
nately, however, most of the forces that play on our life from 
childhood upwards tend to produce conformity rather than indi- 
viduality or independence of thought, and all the vested interests 
—-political, economic and even religious—are anxious to clip the 
wings of the critical intellect. What are the agencies in contem- 
porary life that influence the minds of people most powerfully? 
Mass education, which has been dubbed by a discerning writer 
as “goose step”; the public platform which, thanks to mechanical 
aids, gives the demagogue an opportunity to dominate and in- 
fluence the immature minds of an uneducated, or ill-educated de- 
mocracy in any direction he chooses; the cheap daily press, con- 
trolled by financial interests, which forms the intellectual food, 
and controls the opinions of the literate public; and the commer- 
cialised cinema, radio and theatre which shape (or more often 
corrupt) our musical, dramatic and artistic tastes. To these may 
be added, so far as our country is concerned, many powerful or- 
ganizations which have been playing on peoples’ fears and supers- 
titions in the name of Religion. Is it any wonder, then, that these 
means of controlling men’s ideas, judgments and reactions place 
a heavy premium on ‘gregarious’ thinking and discount indivi- 
duality and creative thought? Most of our young men and women 
educated in colleges manage to pass through the entire educational 
grindmill without so much as becoming aware, through their edu- 
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cation, of the great social, economic and cultural issues that do- 
minate the age. Many of them are certainly interested in Politics 
—where a certain ill-assimilated radicalism has passed into a 
fashion—but even there they are content to take their opinions 
on trust from a plausible speaker, a casual book or, perhaps most 
frequently, from the papers that they might happen to fancy. They 
are no less suggestible than the uneducated people, and extreme 
suggestibility is an enemy to thought and a pestilential breeding 
ground for petty dictators and unscrupulous leaders. One of the 
many minor sorrows attached to my official position has been to 
interview large numbers of candidates for service and, every time, 
I get a fresh thrill of amazement and dismay at the incredibly thin 
and meagre intellectual fare on which many of them manage to 
subsist during the most formative years of their intellectual life 
in colleges. The fascinating world of ideas, and the ‘strenuous 
activity of thought, are practically unknown to them; for study, 
in the significant sense of the word, forms no part of their mental 
life. In so far as some of us are associated with the work of edu- 
cation we must in all fairness accept our share of the responsibility 
and the blame for this state of things. But apportionment of blame 
is, unfortunately, no remedy; what is required is an acute realiza- 
tion on the part of our teachers and students alike that one of the 
primary objectives of intellectual education is to awaken and train 
the critical and questioning mind without which it is impossible, 
in this world of “plural possibilities”, to make our way either 
safely or successfully. They should try to cultivate the fearless and 
creative intelligence which will be wedded to truth and justice, 
however unpopular, impatient of shams and hypocrisies, however 
attractive, impervious to the spurious appeal of the propaganda 
stunts by which unscrupulous politicians manipulate people for 
their unworthy ends, unwilling to take things on trust and insistent 
on a fair and dispassionate examination of all issues and prob- 
lems. We will do well to remember that there is no justification 
for every mentally lazy fool fancying himself a great thinker and 
that mental sloth is as great a crime as moral insensibility. I feel 
that anyone who, passes through the university with a superficial 
study of about a dozen text books is morally a cheat and intellec- 
tually a humbug, because he pretends to be what he is not. It is 
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only the burning of the now-somewhat-decried “midnight oil” in 
the cause of dispassionate search for truth that can enrich and 
liberate the mind. A 

If, therefore, we haye integrity of spirit, we must learn to lead 
intellectually strenuous lives; we must study deeply and widely, 
cultivating the capacity to appreciate meanings instead of memoris- 
ing words and breaking through the rigid and narrow specialism 
of curricular subjects into the domain of knowledge that really 
illuminates. We should appreciate how knowledge and life play 
upon one another and how this results in their mutual enrichment. 
Without such understanding, knowledge is apt to remain super- 
ficial and stunted and life becomes cramped and unprogressive. 
This is the justification for the plea that has been recently put in 
from various quarters for introducing “General Education” in 
the universities which will cut across rigid “subject” divisions in 
the curricula and enable all students to learn something of the 
values of literature and culture, to understand the place of Science 
and appreciate social problems of the modern world. Some of you 
might perhaps retort in self-defence: Why should we lead this 
“intellectually strenuous” life when, at the end of our educational 
career, all that many of us have to look forward to is at best a 
pittance, insufficient even for our primary needs, and at the worst 
a demoralising and fruitless search for employment which eludes 
us ? I can certainly sympathise with the sentiment of discontent and 
indignation that underlies this attitude but the argument ignores 
the somewhat obvious fact that, under no circumstances, is a 
stupid or culturally barren mind preferable to an intelligent and 
cultured mind. It is true that, in the existing order of Society, 
with its economic malaise, even highly educated persons often 
find it difficult to secure congenial opportunities of work and there 
is great maladjustment between available work and workers. It 
would not be right, however, to put the whole blame on an ex- 
ternal, impersonal agency called Society. Apart from the fact 
that individuals like you and me constitute society and are ulti- 
mately responsible in some small measure for its pattern and be- 
haviour, we cannot well deny that our educated classes have often 
chosen the lazy path of least resistance and not reacted dynamical- 
ly to the situation, forging out new lines of activity, with courage 
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and initiative. If education could really train our minds and charac- 
ter properly, we should not be so helpless and hopeless as we are 
often inclined to be. 

Students in the colleges and universities are faced, however, not 
only with the problem of livelihood but also with another lively 
question which has aroused great controversy: Should they take 
part in politics? In the«recent past, before we attained our political 
freedom, it was confidently assumed by the official circles that 
they should do nothing of the kind. It was considered to be ob- 
viously improper and dangerous. On the other hand, the naticna- 
list circles generally assumed, equally confidently, that they should 
do so—when freedom’s battle was joined, how could they watch 
it unconcerned? To the former, even the study of politics and ex- 
pression of political opinions on the part of students seemed 
scandalous. The latter wanted them to take a practical part in the 
political struggle. Whatever the merits of that controversy—and I 
feel that both were mistaken in varying measure—the nature of 
the situation and the form of political work and activity have now 
changed and it is necessary to define the relationship of students 
to politics afresh. Should students take part in politics? Assuredly, 
for it is one of the most important functions of education to train 
students for the duties of “creative citizenship” and Politics is 
primarily the study and organization of civic life, in the larger 
Sense. But—and it is an essential if rather vexatious “but”!— 
they must honestly and strenuously equip themselves for this most 
responsible task; half-baked ideas and confused minds are not 
suitable equipment for the field of Politics. It does not matter 
so much to what school of thought a person belongs; but it does 
matter profoundly whether he has honestly and intelligently come 
by his opinions and has accepted them according to the best of 
his lights or has merely borrowed them from some glib salesman 
who can play on his feelings and prejudices. I have no doubt that 
many of our students have the natural and laudable ambition to 
become political workers. Before they decide to take this plunge, 
however, they should ask themselves whether they possess the 
intellectual clarity, devotion to public good and the moral courage 
which this form of national service demands. They might also, 
as an interesting psychological problem and as a warning, analyse 
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by what means many inferior, persons have managed to step on to 
the coveted pedestal of leadership. They will find*that, in many 
cases, such leadership does.not imply a fearless advocacy of truth 
and fair play in the face of the public opposition, because that 
requires an uncommon degree of moral integrity and courage; it 
is usually achieved through a passive following of current passions 
and prejudices. Such persons are generally clever enough to guess 
what a majority of their ill-informed and misguided followers or 
would-be followers think and feel about certain issues and they 
act as megaphones for their unenlightened passions and prejudi- 
ces! By giving back to them in an exaggerated measure what ihey 
are not vocal enough to express themselves, they step into a cheap 
and easy leadership. On a grand scale, we can see a manifestation 
of this psychological phenomenon in the case, for example, of 
Hitler who cleverly exalted the Germans’ dislike of Jews into a 
political and religious dogma, and for pettier manifestations, we 
need not go far afield! There are so many evils and prejudices— 
provincial, religious, linguistic, cultural—in our own immediate 
neighbourhood. We not only complacently accept them but often 
build the super-structure of our petty leaderships on the advocacy 
and exploitation of these unlovely and unlovable separatisms. If 
this is the type of leadership to which they might feel attracted I 
would beg of them to resist the temptation. It would do this haras- 
sed world no good to have more of such mentally soft and morally 
feeble leaders. 

Let us now examine the other aspect of the modern man’s 
dilemma. Given this higher standard of intellectual training, will 
it suffice by itself to create a better social order in which the 
average citizen will not feel that his life is an ‘idiot’s tale’? I must 
frankly confess that it will not. If that were so, the West which 
is scientifically and educationally more advanced than we are, 
should have succeeded in solving the many social and ethical 
problems which embitter its life. Actually we find, however, that 
many of the finest spirits of the West, whose eyes have not be- 
come dazzled by the technical advance of their own civilization, 
are seriously wondering whether they have not, paid too high a 
price for this scientific progress. For Intellect is, after all, a double- 
edged weapon which can be put to any use, good, bad or indif- 
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ferent, and the most important consideration is how this weapon 
is to be wielded. In the Persian poet Saadi’s parable, the pick-axe 
is there, a useful tool. What are you going to do with it—cut fire- 
wood or bring down the walls of the mosque? What, in other 
words, are the moral and social values of the person or the group 
that is to make use of it? In answering this question, I shall take 
as my starting point a remark by a noble-minded Frenchman, Dr. 
Marett, which clothes in words of great simplicity a thought of 
profound significance. “All true progress,” he contends, “is pro- 
gress in Charity, every other, progress being secondary to it.” What 
does this statement imply? It is really a revolutionary criterion 
for evaluating the worth of every kind of progress that man 
has made or may make in the future. What, for example, are the 
great advances on which the modern age prides itself—scientific 
development, increase in knowledge, rapid means of communi- 
cation, industrialisation, dissemination of literacy and an efficient 
political organization. In assessing their value, we must ask our- 
selves how far they have succeeded in promoting this charity 
amongst men and nations—charity which includes sympathy, to- 
lerance, fellowship and trust—and in building bridges of under- 
standing across things that have tended to divide man from man 
and nation from nation. For, it is charity alone, in the sense that 
I have indicated, which can ensure that these things will be a 
boon and not a calamity for mankind. Some things that science 
has given us have certainly been almost entirely beneficial. The 
progress of the medical science, inspired at least partly by charity, 
has resulted in easing pain, improving health and prolonging life, 
and many doctors—the genuine scientific workers, not commer- 
cial-minded quacks!—are ceaselessly striving to unravel the mys- 
teries of the human body and to find effective means of curing 
its ailments. Progress in Psychology has given us a new slant on 
the life and the mind of the difficult children, the delinquents, the 
criminals and the lunatics. We are not so ready now to treat them 
as offsprings of Satan, deserving various degrees of torture, but 
rather as victims of circumstances for which the rest of us are at 
least as responsible as they are. Education and legislation are con- 
sequently tending to become more liberal and humane and, in 
industrial countries, measures have been adopted to soften the 
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rigours of life for the long disinherited and mercilessly treated 
proletariat. There is also, amongst many small groups of radical 
intellectuals, a keener sympathy for oppressed nations and classes 
and a movement in favour of securing better economic justice. 
Again, progress in physical Sciences has brought certain amenities 
and amusements within the reach of a much larger number of 
people but, considering their quality, that can only be reckoned 
as a somewhat dubious blessing! 

This practically sums up the credit side of the balance sheet. 
The debit side is, I am afraid, heavier. Generally speaking, the 
progress of Science and Industrialism has resulted, as we have 
seen, not in the sharing of material goods and social services more 
equitably and levelling down economic disparities, but in a more 
thorough and efficient exploitation of man by man and class by 
class. Monstrous and dreadful engines of torture have been invent- 
ed, culminating in the Atom and Hydrogen and Cobalt Bombs, 
which will make wars infinitely more inhuman than ever before 
in history. The factory system has reduced men, who were crafts- 
men, into mere appendages of the machines that they operate so 
that they find no opportunities for creative self-expression either 
in their work or their leisure; for, even amusements have been 
mechanised and stereotyped. Literacy has certainly increased—it 
has even become universal in certain countries—but knowledge, 
good taste, wisdom and culture—which are the gracious fruits of 
knowledge—have lingered behind. Unscrupulous demagogues ex- 
ploit this literacy, through the press and the radio, to dragoon 
people into irrational and immoral ways of thinking to suit their 
own ends. The newer trends in political organization have resulted 
in substituting for the worship of a personal God or devotion to 
Absolute Values—which are apt to be looked upon now as rather 
mythical and old-fashioned—the worship of new and blood-thirsty 
gods like the Nation, the State, the Chosen Race or the Dictator, 
and what these false deities have exacted from men in terms of 
blood and suffering, of intellectual slavery and the denial of moral 
values, puts into shade all that older religious fanaticism and cru- 
sading fervour may have entailed. Under their powerful control, 
education has been directed towards arresting the growth of an 
all-embracing charity that might have cut across the distinctions 
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of caste and creed and colour, of Tace and nationality and faith, 
Our nobler feelings are being deliberately cramped within rigid 
and narrow frontiers. Sympathy will go thus far and no further; 
charity will not only begin at home but also, preferably, end 
there! Tolerance, when extended to an adversary, is not a virtue 
but a weakness, which should be crushed. Justice and fairplay 
are all right in private dealings but need not be enforced in busi- 
ness, in industry and in group relationships. In international poli- 
tics, they are held to be dangerous in peace time and definitely 
criminal in war! The common people often lack the understand- 
ing to realize that it is not in their interest, either economically 
or morally, to forego the most precious heritage of a common 
humanity which they share even with all their so-called adversaries. 
It is not lack of charity alone but, as Bertrand Russell has some- 
where pointed out, it is also the lack of imagination which blunts 
cur sensitiveness and sympathy. He points out how, to an average 
Englishman—or anyone else for that matter—a flood or an epide- 
mic in China is just a flood or an epidemic—an item of news in a 
daily paper stating that so many thousand persons have been kill- 
ed or rendered destitute. He is incapable of translating these cold 
figures into living and moving pictures of what they imply—lives 
uprooted, families wiped out, hopes dashed to the ground and all 
the suffering associated with poverty, hunger and disease. And 
dare we, in all honesty, claim that we have been less indifferent 
to these stark realities than our contemporaries in the West? Our 
disgraceful communal squabbles and riotings, our social barriers 
and caste restrictions, our religious intolerance and our compla- 
cent acceptance of widespread poverty, ignorance and disease 
would give us the lie if we were ill-advised enough to make any 
such claim. In fact, in the matter of the organization of the social 
services—which are a good index of the sensitiveness of the col- 
lective social conscience—we must confess to a marked inferiority 
in comparison with countries like the U.S.S.R., U.K. and the 
United States. It is only during recent decades, particularly since 
the attainment of independence, that we have started making a 
concerted national effort to tackle these problems. But in the 
deceptive bustle of ‘progress’ the spirit of charity is not yet play- 
ing its full part. Can you, then, wonder that, in the mouths of 
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Many sensitive people with a conscience, the fruit of progress 
tastes bitter? S 

And yet all great religions have always preached, and some- 
times practised, charity and placed it higher than ritual and dogma 
and worship. That is what the “brotherhood of man” and “‘father- 
hood of God” have always implied. To Buddha, one of the finest 
spirits that has ever graced this dark abode of misery, the primary 
and most dominating single fact about this life was the pain and 
destitution from which millions of human beings suffer and, so 
acute was his consciousness of this suffering and so generous and 
Spontaneous his response to it—in other words, so sincere and 
all-embracing was his charity—that he renounced his life of prin- 
cely ease and power and ambition and voluntarily chose a life 
of poverty to preach charity, tolerance and Ahimsa. Why did 
Christ affirm, in the’ land of the Pharisees, that the rich man will 
not enter the portals of the kingdom of Heaven, till the camel has 
passed through the eye of the needle? Because the Pharisee lack- 
ed the humanising touch of sympathy with his poorer fellowmen. 
Why did the Prophet of Arabia and his associates deny to them- 
selves even the ordinary necessities of life? Because they wished 
to share the life and experiences of the poorest amongst themsel- 
ves and not set themselves apart from the common run of people. 
But Religion, as a living and dynamic force, has gone out of our 
lives and no irresistible social idealism has taken its place with the 
result that we find ourselves actively regressing in charity and in 
reverence for moral and human values, and mankind dances for- 
ward blindly to its richly deserved doom! 

As I glance through what I have written I feel that I have 
drawn a very gloomy picture and this may strike you as anoma- 
lous because I had set out to show that life is not an ‘idiot’s tale’. 
I have done so purposely in order to put before you a true pic- 
ture of contemporary life as I see it, for no one can achieve any- 
thing who is afraid to look at truth, however unpleasant it may be, 
full in the face. I have also tried to suggest that all this is not 
the doing of any malicious Supernatural Power but the result of 
our own collective stupidity, our lack of vision and courage, our 
hesitation to take risks and our intellectual and emotional nar- 
rowness. We must learn to envisage this gloomy picture as a 
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challenge. Youth is born to fight and, perhaps never before in the 
history of mankind, has a greater challenge been offered by destiny 
to men of charity, courage and goodwill to fight against the evils 
and perversions of thought that are poisoning the sources of our 
essential humanity. But one might well turn round and ask: 
That may sound all Tight as platform rhetoric; but what can I, 
or a few hundred or a few thousand of us, do against such 
overwhelming odds? How can we hope to succeed where 
the labours of philosophers and religious reformers and the 
frantic efforts of politicians have failed? And, in any case, 
what is the way out of this impasse? I confess that I have no 
easy, fool-proof, open-sesame formula; nor can any simple recipe 
meet such a difficult and complex situation. I might possibly say 
that good education—whose methods and ideology are carefully 
thought out and related to desirable objectives—is at least, one 
very powerful factor in the process of social reconstruction. But 
I realise also the limitations of this teply: Good education cannot 
pull its full weight except in a good, i.e. a justly and rationally 
planned, social environment, If the activities and institutions that 
constitute our social fabric are based on greed, rivalry, exploita- 
tion and injustice, how can even the best of schools and colleges 
inculcate abiding habits of co-operation, unselfishness, charity and 
service? On the other hand, how can we transform an immoral 
and competitive society into a moral and co-operative social o7- 
ganism until the minds and emotions of ordinary men and women 
are trained along more sensible and healthy lines? It is the old, 
old riddle, which an Urdu poet has expressed in the words: 


How can justice be secured when the heart 
is not free from rancour? 

And how can the heart be free from rancour, 
when there is no justice? 


As a matter of fact, social malorganization and the educational 
pattern are tied up together in a vicious circle and the problem 
of reform, as Aldous Huxley neatly puts it, is “the problem of 
breaking out of a vicious circle and building up a virtuous one in 
its place”. That is really the problem and unless we—or some 
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of us, at any rate—can smash this circle somewhere, we shall 
remain caught in its toils. ş 

How can this be done? In this matter there are two distinct 
schools of thought. Determined political groups, like the Fascists 
and the Communists, believe—and there is an imposing array of 
evidence in their favour—that the individual is conditioned by his 
environment and, by transforming the environment, we can change 
the social and mental attitudes of the people. A competitive 
society, the Communists point out, breeds exploiters and aggres- 
sive captains of industry; a co-operafively planned society will 
teplace the motive of individual profit by that of social service 
and love for work. The religious reformers and psychologists, 
on the other hand, have always greater stress on the individual 
than on organizations and preferred to adopt the method of indi- 
vidual approach in the belief that only such beneficial changes 
will abide as are spontaneously willed or accepted by the people. 

We are not, however, called upon to adjudicate authoritatively 
between these two methods because our problem is so obstinate 
and complicated that it can only be solved if we attack it simul- 
taneously on all fronts. But even if we concede that the replan- 
ning of the social environment is the most effective or the only 
method of reform, the question immediately arises: Who is going 
to do it? How shall we generate the motive power for the pur- 
pose? Who will consent to take up the difficult task of belling the 
cat? One reply to it can be—and it is often given—that a super- 
man or, in modern political parlance, a ‘dictator’ will arise who 
will “get things done”. That, to my mind, is a counsel of despair— 
for more reasons than one. Supermen cannot be created at will 
and, till chance creates one, shall we wait impotently and with 
folded hands without bestirring ourselves for our own good, know- 
ing well that inexordble Time waits at no one’s pleasure? Again, 
dictators are a dubious proposition and there is no method what- 
ever of ensuring that they will turn out to be either benevolent or 
reasonable. Even an entirely well-meaning person is not only 
likely, but almost certain, to lose his head when drunk with 
power, for there is no greater intoxication for the human ego. 
Thirdly, Psychology upholds the contention of men of religion 
that reforms, imposed from outside by force, often miscarry and 
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are never pérmanent. Dictators being thus barred out as desirable 
instruments of reform, what is the other alternative? The Com- 
munist creed suggests a rather intriguing idea in this connection. 
It holds that sometimes—rather like a biological variation in an 
otherwise respectably conservative species!—a few members of 
the ‘bourgeoisie’ manage to ‘declass’ themselves, i.e. cut them- 
selves adrift from their own group, and then they proceed, against 
their own obvious class interests, to work for the formation of a 
“classless ’ society. I venture to suggest that at this point, uncons- 
ciously, the prophet and the.communist meet on more or less com- 
mon ground. Both accept the position that no great and desirable 
social or moral change can be initiated unless there is a small 
group of selfless and determined persons so devoted to a particu- 
lar creed or ideology that they would be prepared to give up their 
comfort and privileges and all the temptations of worldly success 
for the sake of their cherished ideals. And history, undoubtedly, ` 
confirms this view. If we study the growth of any great religious 
or social or political movement or any great material or spiritual 
achievement on the part of a community, we will find that success 
was primarily due to such a band of selfless workers who were 
prepared to suffer persecution, to brave the rack and the guillotine 
and to court cheerfully the tortures of martyrdom so that the truth 
that is in them may shine brightly and its flame may illumine other 
hearts. Nothing in the world is so compelling or contagious— 
neither armies, nor rhetoric, nor the power of money—as the 
power of sincerity and sacrifice. Brute force as well as worldly 
temptations shatter themselves hopelessly against the truly godly 
person or persons—however few they might be—who have realis- 
ed the full strength of their individuality and are inspired by the 
love of some great cause. In the words of Iqbal: 


“When the sword of Individuality is sharpened on the 
whetstone of Love, 


A single soldier’s blow does the work of an army!” 


There has been no greater manifestation of this truth in our age 
than the persorality of Mahatma Gandhi who apparently achieved 


the ‘seemingly impossible’ not only on the political but also on 
the moral plane. 
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Now, such persons must possess certain definite* qualities if 
. they are to succeed in their difficult mission. Thty must have 
intellectual clarity, for confused thinking is as harmful as moral 
dishonesty; they must have courage, physical as well as mental, 
to brave opposition, ridicule and unpopularity; they must possess 
idealism and what is more, the right ideals; they must be sensitive 
to the needs and the sorrows of their fellowmen and have the will 
and capacity to strive in their behalf and, above all, they must 
possess, what Aldous Huxley has called, the quality of non- 
attachment and what Iqbal calls Fagir. Curiously, these two 
thinkers, so far apart in their intellectual background, attach equal 
value to this quality which does not, indeed, require a renuncia- 
tion of the world but the capacity to rise above the temptations. 
of wealth and fame and power which ensnare the feet and the 
minds of most worldly men. Nothing produces greater fear and 
timidity in man than attachment to these material objects and 
selfish ambitions, for the constant dread of losing them haunts 
him day and night. Love of money has been called “the root of 
all evil” because it leads to all kinds of unscrupulous actions and 
unworthy compromises and makes it impossible for the covetous 
person to place first things first, which is the highest and the most 
significant moral imperative. Iqbal’s Faqir possesses a kind of 
superior detachment, a sense of personal worthfulness and inte- 
grity and a love for the things of the spirit which enables him, 
even after he has conquered the world (i.e. his own small world), 
to reject it as unworthy of his highest devotion. His dreams and 
ideals, his curiosity and quest, his creative work and social service 
are literally more to him than rubies and diamonds or the pride 
of power and possessions. It is this Fagir which gives an indivi- 
dual the high courage that brooks no danger and yields to no 
temptation and which even the fear of death cannot quench. 
This then is the ‘impossible’ demand that I make upon our 
leaders of education. Whether they dream of a world revolution 
or more modestly of a transformation of our own small group 
or community or country, they must try, through education and 
other formative agencies, to train groups of young men and 
women gifted with these qualities of the head and the heart and 
possessed of a passion for social justice. I have dared to place. 
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before theni this difficult ideal, knowing that the ideal is, by de- 
finition, the uhattainable. But the more we can cultivate our cri- 
tical intelligence and deepen our sympathies, the more we are 
able to cast the mantle of our love and charity on all human be- 
ings—not barring out those who may have a dark rather than a 
fair complexion or a snub rather than an aquiline nose or a 
manual rather than an academic occupation—the more we learn 
to appreciate the essential, inescapable kinship of men of all castes 
and creeds and colours, the nearer shall we approximate to our 
ideal. And there is no reason why, in our own little spheres, we 
should not be able to strive towards this goal. Surely, it is a terrific 
slur on our higher education that it gives us neither greater un- 
derstanding nor greater charity. Intellectually, we often leave the 
colleges without a quickening either of our interests or our in- 
telligence; morally, we are often no better than the so-called man- 
in-the-street so far as the breadth of mind or the generosity of 
emotions is concerned. God cannot surely be proud of what we 
have achieved—we, who are supposed to have been made in His 
own image! We have given Him a poor return, indeed, for a great 
compliment. 

In spite of our educational advantages, we have not learnt to 
distinguish between the really good things of life and the cheap 
tinsel which dazzles the eyes or appeals to the appetities. And 
even when we do theoretically distinguish between them, our 
practical life remains at the inferior level. The highest function 
of education is to teach our students to place first things first and 
to mould the pattern of their thought and conduct accordingly. 
If they fail to do so, they will be failures in life whatever their 
obvious achievements; if they can learn to do so, everything else 
that is really valuable will be ‘added unto them’. 
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Education for a Better Social Order 


1 
Epucation in India is passing at present through a very critical 
but interesting phase. This is natural because national life as a 
whole, of which „education is an integral, part, is also passing 
through such a phase. The educational reconstruction which is 
being tried in various States has to take two aspects of the prob- 
lem into account. There is the technical side of educational reform 
which calls for an improvement of methods and curricula, better 
organization and co-ordination of its various stages, a more effi- 
cient Supervision and inspection of schools and, of course, the 
rapid expansion of the existing educational facilities, particularly 
in the rural areas. This is the kind of work that Departments 
of Education have been trying to do, satisfactorily or otherwise, 
for many years, within the rigid limitations set for them by finan- 
cial considerations. But the far-reaching social, political, economic 
and cultural changes which have taken place in India during the 
last half a century—slowly at first but with increasing speed dur- 
ing the last 20 years or so—have confronted the educationists 
with a new set of problems which had not clearly challenged the 
attention of earlier workers in the field. They were not faced— 
or they did not, at least, face—the problem of evolving and work- 
ing out any new ideology of education which would take into 
account these new urges of national life, aad respond to the 
genuine ideals and aspirations of the Indian people. There were 
few serious attempts’ to examine the basic foundations of the 
educational system or to interpret its bearings on the important~ 
and dynamic problems and forces of national life» For the earlier 
educationists “the new education” meant “English education”— 
an education which gave a prominent place to the study of the 
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English language, and which in the .higher stages utilised English 
as the medium of instruction. In its general organization and tech- 
nique it followed mechanically the system of education which 
existed in England in the 19th century. But while education in 
England was a growing and living movement responding to new 
impulses in English national life, Indian education remained out 
of contact and out of tune with national life. This was due to 
a variety of factors. The foreign Government was, by its peculiar 
position, unwilling, incapable and ill-qualified to undertake this 
task. The exigencies of the political situation, on the other hand, 
so absorbed some of the best brains of the country that cultural 
issues, amongst which education. occupies the foremost place, 
did not receive their due share of attention and were neglected 
in comparison with more insistent political problems. Thus there 
can be no denying the accusation that education as a whole failed 
to play its full part either in reconstructing the social order or in 
evolving a new and congenial pattern of culture. In fact, it must 
be admitted that serious thought was not given to fundamental 
educational issues at all till, comparatively recently, Gandhiji 
formulated his scheme of Basic Education which adopted a radi- 
cally new approach to the problem of the education of the masses. 

It may be said that this should have been largely the function 
of educationists and teachers themselves—in schools, colleges and 
universities. They, however, failed to do so, partly because they 
have been so overwhelmed by the mechanical and routine aspects 
of their activity that they were unable to view the situation steadily 
and as a whole. This is a great danger which besets the. work of 
all teachers—which threatens, in fact, all those who are engaged 
in any creative activity involving a good deal of prescribed routine. 
In their preoccupation with the day-to-day problems, they are apt 
to lose sight of the underlying objectives, purposes and ideals 
which their activity is designed to serve and may find themselves 
helplessly caught in the pressure of daily routine, unable to take 
their bearings intelligently in the world of physical phenomena 
and spiritual forces which environ them. This is not a mere theo- 
retical apprehension. It is an ever present practical problem, chal- 
lenging the mind and professional integrity of teachers. The entire 
history of education is a sobering demonstration of the truth that 
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education often tends to lag behind the renaissant forces and needs 
of human life and teachers are apt to rely on methods and assump- 
tions which may have been, valid in the past but are no longer 
adequate and suitable in the contemporary situation. This accounts 
for the curious fact that the development of educational theory 
and practice has often proceeded by means of jerks. Sometimes 
the emergence of some great educationist of vision or of a group 
of creative educational thinkers startles the static, self-complacent 
educational world into a realization of its backwardness. It be- 
comes suddenly aware of the great sogial and intellectual changes 
which have been reshaping, as it were, the theatre of its activity 
without, however, having impinged on its consciousness! An at- 
tempt is then made, with varying degrees of success, to link edu- 
cation more closely to the needs and the ideals of the age and to 
rid it, so far as possible, of dead traditions and practices hindering 
its liberation. This has been an oft-repeated pattern in the history 
of educational progress. 

If this has been true in the past—and no serious student of edu- 
cational history would question it—it is much more emphatically 
and imperatively true of our own age, the most characteristic 
feature of which is change—quick, continuous, universal change in 
ideas as well as social institutions. Never in the whole history of ` 
the human race has there been such a state of flux in human affairs. 
During the last two hundred years, the material and intellectual 
conditions of our existence have been transformed beyond recogni- 
tion. When Bergson expounded his philosophy of creative evolu- 
tion, and stressed the fact that Change and Becoming rather than 
Reing were the only realities in the Universe, he was not only giving 
expression to a truth having general applicability but also directing 
our attention to the most characteristic feature of modern life and 
civilization. No group or community can expect to play its role 
effectively and successfully in the modern world unless its mind 
and behaviour have been attuned to this situation and its capacity 
for progressive adjustment and adaptation has been quickened and 
disciplined. This fact constitutes a persistent challenge to modern’ 
education which it dare not ignore except at the risk of reducing 
itself to futility. For, educational problems do not take their birth 
in an academic vacuum; they arise in response to, and gain their 
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characteristie colour from, the existing social, political, economic 
and moral climate. If education fails to take cognizance of these 
factors and the far-reaching changes which are happening all round, 
it is overwhelmed by them and is unable to offer any sound gui- 
dance to the coming generation. But the ignorance or the indif- 
ference of most people, including teachers, to this situation and the 
tenacity with which they cling unthinkingly to obsolete ways of 
thought are truly amazing. Their attitude is reminiscent of what 
H. G. Wells has said of his old mother in his Experiment in Auto- 
biography: 


“Vast unprecedented forces beyond her ken were steadily destroy- 
ing the social order... to which her beliefs were attuned and on 
which all her confidence was based. To her these mighty changes 
in human life presented themselves as a series of perplexing frus- 
trations and undeserved misfortunes for which nothing or nobody 
was clearly to blame.” 


In the face of this situation, it is the imperative duty of all edu- 
cational workers—teachers, administrators and educational think- 
ers who are gifted with some intelligence and imagination—to 
abstract themselves occasionally from their meticulous preoccupa- 
tion with the daily routine and to ponder seriously over the ques- 
tion: What are the real objectives and purposes of the activity 
in which we are engaged, in the context of our national and inter- 
national life? Are the means and methods adopted by us likely to 
lead towards their realization? If education were merely synony- 
mous with the teaching of a number of formal subjects to more 
or less reluctant pupils—as some teachers seem to think and de- 
monstrate in their work—then the Prospect before the teaching 
profession would be bleak and depressing indeed! But happily 
that is not so, for the real nature of education partakes of the 
quality of a joyous human adventure in which the teacher sets 
out to create a new world, first in the life and mind of his pupils 
and then, indirectly but surely, in the outside world of men and 
affairs. As Iqbal remarked in his Preface to the Secrets of the 
Self many decades ago: 


“The nations of the East should clearly realize that Life cannot 
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create any revolution in its environment unless it takes place first 
in the depths of its own being and no new world can come into 
existence unless it is first framed in the minds and spirits of indi- 
vidual men and women. It ig an inevitable law of Nature which the 
Holy Quran has expressed in simple but significant words: 


Verily God does not alter the fortunes of a nation until they bring 
about a change in their own psychology. - 


pi 
es is applicable with equal validity to individual and collective 
ife.” 
> 


It is in bringing about this inner psychological revolution that 
education must play its special part and educationists should so 
reconstruct educational theory and practice that it will take into 
account all the vital forces which are reshaping the modern world 
and thus help to orient the growing generations towards a better 


`, and humane social order. 


It should, however, be remembered that there is no watertight 
Separation between what I have called the “technical” and what 
may be called the “vital” side of educational reform, for all tech- 
nical changes in the methods and the curriculum must inevitably 
react on the minds and spirits of the boys and girls in schools and 
bias them in certain definite directions. We have seen a striking 
demonstration of this truth in the effect which the present predo- 
minantly bookish education, obsessed with the idea of securing 
certain kinds of jobs and services, has had on the educated gene- 
ration. It has cut them off from the interests and occupations of 
the masses and made them an isolated class which has not been 
able to pull its proper weight in national life. Similarly, if any 
attempt is made to reorganize the “vital” side of education, it will 
imperatively demand its own techniques and involve a reconside- 
ration and modification of methods, curricula, organization and 
discipline in all educational institutions. With due recognition of 
this close interdependence, I shall deal here mainly with certain 
significant features of the new socio-educational ideology which 
should inspire our work. 
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It is necessary for our teachers and other social and political 
workers to grasp clearly the nature of the forces which are operat- 
ing in modern life and confronting us with a bewildering comp- 
lexity of new problems. The most powerful factor in this process 
of social change and «disintegration has been the development of 
Science which has not only accelerated those changes but also 
brought them more effectively under our conscious control, giving 
us the power of intelligently participating in them and directin 
them instead of acting as blind victims of an inexorable Fate. It 
has, so to speak, reshuffled the properties of the world-stage on 
which man has been playing his part and altered, the outlines and 
boundaries of the physical universe. What is perhaps even more 
remarkable is the change it has brought about in the traditional 
view of the world and our old habits of thought and action, Man 
lives his life today in a patently changing, dynamic world “in 
which the stable and the precarious are inextricably intertwined, 
in which there are, at every step, ‘plural possibilities’ offering 
choice and discrimination to the individual, in which all experience 
is adventurous, on-going and progressive”. In a sense this has al- 
ways been so, but the recent advances in Science have accen- 
tuated this fact and made it an urgent, practical issue. In almost 
all realms of human thought and endeavour, Science rejects the 
idea of a static goal or a predetermined finality. This unfinished, 
‘open’ world demands the active, intelligent and resourceful co- 
operation of all individuals for its Progressive development and 
fulfilment. Hence the most important intellectual quality, which 
individuals need in a world of this description, is Creative Intelli- 
gence constantly exercising itself on the old as well as the new 
problems and situations which may arise in such an environment. 
In the words of Professor Dewey who states this position with 
extreme emphasis, “All that the school can and need do for the 
pupils, so far as their minds are concerned, is to develop their 
ability to think.” 
The educational problem which this situation Precipitates raises 
many issues about our cultural heritage and educational objectives. 
For instance, shall we remain content with an education which, 
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at its best, transmits to the younger generations the’accumulated 
culture and acquisitions of the past and tends to fix’ and predeter- 
mine habits of thought, belief and conduct by teaching children 
“the already known solutions of past and present problems”, i.e. 
an education which places its greatest emphasis on passive assi- 
milation and unquestioning conformity to what is given? Or, do 
we require an urgent re-interpretation of our educational philo- 
sophy and practice so as to develop creative intelligence and adap- 
tive thinking in the students, giving them the will and the capacity 
to evaluate critically the existing institutions and social processes 
and to take part actively in that “continuous reconstruction of 
experience” which is the basis of all progress. These two different 
views of the function of education are by no means of merely 
theoretical interest. They express what is really a most fundamen- 
tal educational issue of the age—for, on this choice depends, so 
far as conscious effort can control it, the future of our culture 
and civilization. In the past education has, usually, been organiz- 
ed as a process of indoctrination and assimilation. Often in the 
name of religion and oftener still in the interest of the state or 
some other super-personal entity, it has sought to repress—or, at 
least, to discourage—habits of free thinking and unbiased inquiry. 
The English Public Schools, in spite of their various commend- 
able features, offer an apt instance of how education tended to 
crystallise individuality into a certain fixed pattern, dominated by 
tradition. In fact, generally speaking, in the East as in the West. 
education has always allied itself strongly with the existing socio- 
economic order and acted as a means of its preservation long 
after it had outlived its original utility. If we look around and 
study the structure of Indian society, we will find that it is still 
dominated by relics of many obsolete and obviously reactionary, 
institutions—a semi-feudal social order, a rigid caste system, com- 
munal cleavages, an inequitable distribution of economic oppor- 
tunities and privileges, unsatisfactory status of women, a contempt 
for manual labour and labourers, and a divorce between individual 
rights and social obligations. Whatever justification may be offered 
of some of these conceptions and institutions as expressions of an 
earlier social order and of education as a means for their preser- 
vation—and personally I feel that such justification is apt to be 
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overdone—modern education will stultify itself, if it accepts, 
without questicn, this unjust, defective and out-of-date social order 
and regards its mechanical and uncritical transmission as its main 
task, The insinuation into children’s experience of any social, poli- 
tical or economic doctrines in such a way that they would be in- 
capable of thinking critically about them later will rob them of 
intellectual freedom, and deny them the opportunity and capacity 
to think freely and fearlessly. In the totalitarian countries, educa- 
tion has been frankly put into a strait-jacket and they have often 
openly professed this aim and proceeded to realize it with ruthless 
efficiency, producing individuals who think and act to order ins- 
tead of functioning like free, creative and responsible human be- 
ings. But, even in countries claiming to be democratic, education 
has not been really free and whatever freedom has been vouch- 
safed to it has often been withdrawn, in a spirit of panic, whenever 
any real or alleged emergency has arisen. When schools normally 
deny to their children activities, opportunities and situations that 
stimulate fruitful and consecutive thinking, leading to free, intel- 
ligent and co-operative activity, they are falling into the same 
error, whatever their vocal professions may be. Their children wilt 
grow up not into independent and courageous human beings, able 
and willing to make their world over into a better world, but into 
timid conformists, anxious to choose the path of inglorious 
security. If we really believe that, while conserving and transmit- 
ing the best of the values which India has developed and cherished 
in the past, our education should also participate in the remaking 
and improvement of our ideas and institutions, we must develop 
a critical and experimental attitude of mind in the younger gene- 
tation. Life, at its best, can never be regarded, in this age, as a 
mechanical routine, but as a creative art, and the capacity to 
think intelligently is not to be treated as a luxury for the few but 
as an imperative necessity for all who wish to lead full and norma 
lives. 

This conception of education might arouse Opposition on the 
plea that it will encourage teachers to become partisans and ad- 
yocates of their.own favourite social and economic theories and 
thus let in by the backdoor the very indoctrination which we have 
condemned. The answer to that criticism is twofold. Firstly, it is 
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based on the naive assumption that the advocacy of traditionalism 
and the status quo is not partisanship but fairmirtledness, while 
a progressive and forward outlook is unfair partiality! No intelli- 
gent person should be seriously taken in by this camouflage. Se- 
condly, this view does not advocate the instilling of ready-made 
social and political creeds, whether ‘radical’ or ‘reactionary,’ in the 
young; it merely demands for them protection from that prema- 
ture crystallisation of ideas which is induced at present by the 
total pull, conscious as well as unconscious, of the school and 
society. It is difficult, if not impossible, to shelter the child from 
the weight of social forces and ideas even when they are definitely 
Tecognized as de-educative. But it is certainly possible so to orient 
the work of the school that emphasis will be placed on active, per- 
sonal thinking and independent action rather than a mechanical 
acceptance of ready-made opinions. Modern educational practice, 
at its best—in India as elsewhere—is feeling its way towards a 
transformation where schools into active, genuine and living com- 
munities where shared activity and purposeful planning are care- 
fully stimulated, and to the extent that we can guide our schools 
in this direction we shall be forging them into instruments of social 
progress. This is, to my mind, one of the most important argu- 
ments in favour of educational ideas underlying such diverse 
schemes as basic education, the project method or people’s 
colleges. 


3 


I started with the basic principle that any theory or system of 
education which fails to take note of, and respond to, the most 
emphatic forces of the contemporary environment is futile or re- 
actionary. At best it can provide a mere smattering of superficial 
culture or give the youth a narrow training for a few occupations 
and professions. It will never become an effective instrument of 
social reconstruction or a means of producing a better type of 
individual. Any attempt, therefore, to define the nature or the 
scope and functions of education must constantly be referred back 
not only to its directive ideals and purposes but also to the urgent 
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dynamic forces which are reshaping the pattern of society. I have 
so far dealt with the larger implications of one of these forces— 
modern science—and pointed out how it calls for a new intellec- 
tual orientation. 

Let us now proceed to examine briefly what the impact of 
science has been on our life and what new problems of a practical 
kind it has created for education. In the first place, Science has 
been applied, with almost ruthless efficiency, to industry in the 
Western countries and, to a lesser extent, in the East. This has 
resulted in large-scale production, which has tended to make the: 
world a single technological unit, and in the growth of new and 
amazingly rapid means of communication and transport—of goods 
as well as men and ideas—which have, in their turn, brought 
about close economic and intellectual interdependence between 
the peoples of the world, almost annihilating distance and time. 
But while, in this sense, the world has become ‘one world’, this 
fact has not begun to dominate our social, political and moral 
ideas or behaviour. We are still apt to think of our group rela- 
tionships and national problems in terms that are so narrow and 
parochial as to be entirely unsuited to the conditions actually 
existing in the world. Bertrand Russell has described this tragic 
conflict between social facts and our mental and moral attitude 
in his usual lucid manner. “Science has so altered our technique 
as to make the world one economic unit. But our political institu- 
tions and beliefs lag behind our technique and each nation makes 
itself «artificially poor by economic isolation. We invent labour- 
saving devices and are troubled by unemployment. When we can- 
not sell our products we cut down wages under the impression, 

apparently, that the less men earn the more they will spend. All 
these evils arise from one source, that, while our technique de- 
mands co-operation of the whole human race as a single producing 
and consuming unit, our passions and our political beliefs persist 
in demanding competition.”* Thus the crux of our dilemma lies 
jn the fact that our material powers and resources have far out- 
stripped the growth of our moral and social consciousness. In & 
world which is. now organically one, powerful and influential 
groups and nations cling to the techniques and ideas of competi- 
* Russell: Education and the Social Order. 
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tive individualism in social relationships and aggressive nationalism 
in politics; productive effort is very largely uncontrélled by social 
needs and purposes; the selfish ‘profit motive’ is accepted and 
encouraged in everyday economic and social life and society is 
generally divided into watertight compartments, based on race or 
religion or colour or class or economic status according to varying 
national idiosyncracies. Such a priceless collection of practical and 
psychological stupidities would be disastrous at any time; in our 
own age it is bound to prove suicidal unless something can be done 
to eradicate them. 4 

This failure to appreciate the fact of human interdependence, 
which had been long threatening to destroy the very foundations 
of modern civilization, plunged the world into two devastating 
wars in quick succession and it has now given birth to the great 
Atomic menace. It still makes nations cling to the traditions of ab- 
solute national sovereignty which have lost all meaning; it sanc- 
tions patent social and economic injustices and denies to the 
greater part of mankind free access to education and culture, thus 
keeping alive, within the body-politic, a festering source of dis- 
content and revolt—a state of affairs which the new Technical 
Assistance Programme of the United Nations Organization and 
other bilateral and multilateral programmes are trying, still some- 
what timidly and gropingly, to improve. Thus, the social order 
which we have built up has failed to implement that promise of a 
fuller life for all, which Science had seemed to hold out alluringly 
in the last century. But the failure, it must be stressed, is not that 
of Science which has been as good as its word, laying at our feet 
all the riches of the world and the plenitude of undreamt power. 
The reason for the present impasse lies in the failure of man to 
use his intelligence for creative rather than destructive ends, and 
to harness these new powers and resources to the service of 
humane social and moral ends and the task of bulding up a more 
just and decent social order. This conflict has created a psycholo- 
gical situation which makes even the best of our educative efforts 
futile. In our country, for example, where religion and ethics 
have, in theory, always stressed the values of unse]fishness, justice, 
tolerance and co-operation and tended to subordinate material to 
spiritual values and sometimes even condemned the former al- 
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together—ir. this country, we find the various channels of national 
activity, social, political and economic, increasingly dominated 
by motives of selfishness and exploitation. And education which 
should have taken the lead in the reshaping of this social order, 
has been content to work as its subservient handmaiden. That 
is why it is impossible to bring about any radical changes through 
education alone. Simultaneously, through the efforts of workers 
in many fields, there should be a shift of emphasis in the forces 
and motives operating in our national life and teachers should 
themselves be inspired by the vision of a new social order which 
would be more just, more progressive, more truly and innately co- 
operative and, consequently, more educative in its impact on 
youth. A A 
Reference may be made, in passing, to another school of thought 
in our country which is inclined to reject the gifts of Science and 
modern industry as being dangerous and too closely associated 
with the terrible consequences which have followed industrial 
capitalism in the West. It would hearken back, if possible, to a 
more primitive social and economic organization in which such 
glaring injustices would not be possible at all and the loom of life 
would hum peacefully round small-scale industries and cottage 
crafts and occupations. There is considerable force in the consi- 
derations which have weighed with those who favour this view- 
point. But on a balance of all relevant factors, I am inclined to 
think that it is not only impracticable but is also a counsel of 
despair. In the first place, the world is too closely knit together 
today to allow any one country to put back the clock of time and 
reproduce the conditions of a different age. Secondly, the progress 
of humanity has come about, not by rejecting valuable and dyna- 
mic ideas and technical developments because they might prove 
or have proved dangerous, but by facing them boldly and work- 
ing out their imperative social i plications in such a way that 
their incidental disadvantages are transcended and they become 
effective instruments for the realization of worthy human purposes. 
The misery and suffering which have attended the development 
of Industrial civilization in the Western countries—I say industrial 
and not capitalistic advisedly because the two are not inseparably 


interlinked—are not necessarily an integral part of the system. 
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They are primarily the product of human greed and-human stu- 
pidity. And we, who come after the West in point of time in this 
evolution, should profit from, their mistakes and protect ourselves 
from the maladjustments and exploitation to which they have 
given rise. That is certainly a challenge which we should accept, 
for we cannot, even if we will, avoid it by turning our faces back- 
wards. 5 

Let me now try to sum up somewhat sketchily what would be 
the outstanding characteristics of this new social order if it is to 
be the inspiration of our educational reconstruction. It should be 
a social order which would exploit in the fullest measure the re- 
Sources and possibilities of modern scientific technology and try 
to eliminate all avoidable poverty and insecurity which afflict man- 
kind today and condemn a majority of men and women to a haras- 
sed striving for a miserable and insecure livelihood. If improved 
scientific skill and machines are wisely utilized to exploit natural 
resources and to reduce human suffering, it will not only be pos- 
sible to do away with many of the evils of the present economic 
system but also to provide for all that modicum of security and 
material comfort which is basic to the development of a full cul- 
ture in which all, and not merely the few, can share. The existing 
social system stands irrevocably condemned because it keeps a 
large majority of mankind in ignorance and poverty, denying to 
them fullness of life, while securing to a small minority—and often 
an undeserving minority!—all the riches and the comforts of a 
materially advanced civilization. Such a socio-economic system 
cannot command our loyalty and allegiance as teachers or inspire 
our highest educational endeavour. The social order, to which we 
can pledge our loyalty, must attempt consciously to control the 
productive activities of scientific industry in the interests of society 
as a whole, must secure a real equality of opportunity for indivi- 
duals and groups and bring about a fairer distribution of the good 
of life, both material and cultural. It should reject the claims of 
the acquisitive instinct and incentive as the only powerful and 
stable motive force of human conduct. I know that these are the 
motives operating in the life of a majority of people but we 
should also realize that this is essentially an immoral and patholo- 
gical situation created by an unjust economic system. The educa- 
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tive significance of a better socio-economic order lies in the 
fact—and this is a very significant fact—that, by securing to all 
the possibility of more ‘abundant’ life both materially and cul- 
turally, the psychological emphasis will be shifted from the pos- 
sessive and the egotistical to the creative and the social motives 
which even today underlie and inspire higher scientific, artistic 
and moral effort. At present even those groups which enjoy im- 
munity from economic want are obsessed by the possessive out- 
look because they realize that essentially their privileged position 
in society is undeserved and, therefore, precarious and Open to 
attack. Under the circumstances, it should not be difficult to un- 
derstand why higher motives of work cannot appeal to them. It 
is only in a society where equality of opportunity prevails and a 
sense of reasonable security from want is assured to all that the 
sublimation of motives and urges becomes possible through social 
and educative forces. Otherwise, as experience teaches us, the 
motives of fear, hatred, exploitation and revolt are too strong to 
be ousted from their entrenched position through the efforts of the 
school alone. 

What part can our teachers play in the service of this social 
transformation, this stupendous task of creating a new and a bet- 
ter world? They are sometimes apt to feel depressed under the 
Stress of their tiring work. Some of them must no doubt be think- 
ing that, while their country is confronted with many difficult and 
bracing social and political problems, their own lives are being 
Spent in the monotonous routine of teaching immature minds the 
elements of reading, writing, arithmetic and the like. When the 
think in these terms, I feel that the 
and Meaning of their vocation. Really, 
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freedom, we have to fight today for something irffinitely more 
precious—the integrity, the decency and the salvation of our 
national soul. Teachers should remember that, if they approach 
their work in the right spirit, bringing every aspect of their edu- 
cational activity to bear on the object in view, they will be helping 
to bring about that psychological revolution in the minds and 


` spirits of their pupils which is a necessary condition for the emer- 


gence of a better social order. By exalting, in every field of school 
work, co-operation above competition, creation above acquisiti- 
veness, service above the lust for personal power and profit, and 
active intelligence and inquiry above passive assimilation of se- 
cond hand opinions—by developing, in short, a free and socially 
Sensitive personality—they will not only enrich the lives of their 
pupils as individuals but also train disciplined workers and leaders 
in the cause of that better social order which should be the inspi- 
ration of all true workers in the service of the country. 


CHAPTER III 


The Release of the Creative Impulse 


INDIA is faced, at this crucial point of its history, with tremendous 
problems of national reconstruction. These problems—social, poli- 
tical, economic and cultural—are individually very important. 
But in dealing with them there is always the danger which besets 
people who handle fragmentary phases of a situation—the danger, 
that is, of losing sight of the wood for the trees. It is necessary 
for the workers in various fields to realize that there is a certain 
unifying urge which should animate their diverse activities—the 
need for what may be called the ‘Release of the Creative Impulse’ 
in the men and women of the country. Under the stress partly of 
cur pressing economic needs and partly of the currents of Western 
thought, we are apt to forget that the highest things in life are not 
the concerns of the flesh and the body and that ‘man does not 
live by bread alone’. It is certainly right and proper for us to 
try and secure efficiency and bring happiness within the reach of 
every individual, but happiness does not consist primarily in the 
possession of a great quantity of goods, nor is efficiency to be 
measured by the speed with which we are able to turn them out. 
True happiness results from a feeling of harmony between the self 
and its environment—the inner environment of capacities and 
feelings and the outer environment of social and physical factors 
—and he alone is “efficient”, i.e. makes a good job of his life, 
who finds in his work and vocation an opportunity for the joyous 
expression of his powers. This view demands a recovery of our 
faith in Man as the central figure in all our efforts and a realiza- 
tion that the highest and truest meaning of life is to be found in 
the pursuit of ‘spiritual’ values. It is a matter of personal faith 
with me that this can only be achieved if we try to awaken and 
release this Creative Impulse in the men and women, the child- 
ren and adolescents of our country, and its free expression, indivi- 
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dually and nationally, is made the inspiration of our education. 
I am convinced that this Creative Impulse is preseñt in every in- 
dividual, and it is the duty of all thinkers, social workers and 
educationists to devise ways and means of releasing it for free 
expression. 


1 


Before Proceeding to discuss the measures for the Release of 
the Creative Impulse, it is necessary for us to recognize and ap- 
preciate the significant and central role which the Creative Im- 
pulse has played in the evolution of human life and institutions. 
The Theory of Evolution, as developed by Darwin and his fol- 
lowers, exercised a profound influence on the development of 
human thought and the philosophy of human life. Before this 
great revolution came about, the most prominent streaks of thought 
in European philosophy had come from the movement of Ger- 
man idealism. Its literature, its philosophy, its poetry took what 
might be called an idealistic and spiritual view of life. It was 
based on faith in the infinite dignity of Man and it was so pre- 
occupied with fostering it that Nature, in the words of Eucken,* 
“came to be regarded merely as a background”. Man was the 
centre of the world-stage, which, in its turn, was taken to be the 
centre of the Universe, and he was assumed to play an infinitely 
significant part in the drama of life. He was regarded as the master 
of creation, different in kind from all other creatures, living in a 
world designed specially for his use. 

This self-complacent attitude has, however, been challenged 
by the rapid and remarkable progress of Science during the last 
two hundred years and it has brought home to us increasingly 
the sense of man’s insignificance in the wide Universe. “Never,” 
says Adler,} “has the Lilliputian disparity between man and the 
magnitude of his world, the immensities of space, come home with 
such crushing force as it has in our generation.” As the advance 
of scientific knowledge reveals to us the infinites of time and space, 


* Eucken: Problem of Human Life. 
ý Adler: Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal. 
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as with every improved telescope new worlds swim into our ken, 
and with new researches the panorama of the history of the Uni- 
verse is unfolded to our imagination, qur little span of life and the 
small world in which we live seem to dwindle into insignificance. 
This was the attack of the physical and mathematical sciences 
directed at the “quantitative significance”, so to speak, of our life. 
A more alarming attack came from the side of the biological 
sciences which challenged the quality and the presumed unique- 
ness of man’s place and destiny in the scheme of the Universe. 
The growth of Realism and the development of the Theory of 
Evolution seemed to strike at the root of the ‘spiritual’ view of 
the Universe cherished by the Idealists. The whole system of 
relationships between Man and Nature began to, be viewed in a 
different light. The old religious idea of development, which re- 
garded the whole world as “the unfolding or unwrapping of the 
Divine Unity, as the temporal manifestation of the Eternal Being”,* 
could not be harmonized with the facts which had been revealed 
about the evolution of the species. Nor was it possible to hold in 
peace the artistic conception of the world which regarded it as 
ever-growing from within and attaining to more perfect self-ex- 
pression, and which had, in the hands of Goethe and his contem- 
poraries, invested the world with an invisible setting of spiritual 
forces. The new theory attributed the progress of the world and 
the origin and growth of man—in fact, the whole development of 
organic life—to ‘the clash of elemental forces’, It eliminated the 
operation of any self-conscious purpose and took what must, in 
the ultimate analysis, be regarded as a mechanistic view of life, 
in which human will could play no decisive part. The world was 
conceived of as a place full of constant struggle for existence 
amongst all the created forms of life in which species were tossed 
up and down according to some inexorable law. Progress was 
ascribed to the perpetuation of such chance variations as favoured 
survival and human life was looked upon as shaped entirely by 
forces over which man had no control. The general scientific atti- 
tude of the period was summed up by Adler rather cynically when 
he asked: “Is there any valid reason for Supposing that we are 
more worthwhile than our predecessors—insects, serpents, sheep . 
* Eucken: Ibid. 
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and oxen, the carnivora? We do not claim for them, any exalted 
position in the scheme of things. They are products“of Nature; so 
are we. They have their noxious or Kindly traits; so have we. 
They are waves of the flux; so are we.. All our higher faculties, 
our mentality and our morality are but the development of ins- 
tincts latent at the bottom of the scale of life; the highest out- 
reachings and aspirations we cherish, so we are told, are to be 
explained as out-croppings from below, no longer as apprehension 
of what is supremely above.”* 

I have made this summary and somewhat unwarranted incur- 
sion into the domain of physical and biological sciences with the 
due hesitation of a layman, in order to point out that a concep- 
tion of life and Universe which denies spirituality to the Universe, 
creativity to man and freedom to life strikes at the very root of 
human ideals and achievements. We cannot achieve anything great 
or valuable in our life, either individually or collectively, if we 
subscribe to this view of a mechanical evolution. If life were 
nothing but an intricate complex of physical and chemical rela- 
tions, how can we explain the emergence of those higher qualities 
in man which distinguish him from all other creatures—the aes- 
thetic, the moral and the intellectual? We are reduced to the 
position of regarding them, with James, as having no “biological 
utility” and look upon Art, with Herbert Spencer, as an “epiphe- 
nomenon”, which has no significance in relation to the real busi- 
ness of life. 

Luckily, later developments have modified and corrected this 
undiluted view of Evolution, and, amongst others, Bergson and 
his school have given expression to the promising concept of 
Creative Evolution which has a direct bearing on our problem. 
Bergson holds that Evolution is neither a fixed nor a _predeter- 
mined product. It is essentially and unceasingly creative. The 
Universe is not a ‘completed system of reality’, not a ‘being’, but 
a constant ‘becoming’. There is a tremendous urge pulsating 
throughout the Universe, working along different lines of evolution, 
finding itself here and there in blind alleys but, because of its 
intrinsically creative nature, always overcoming obstacles of auto- 
matism, till in man it has achieved its highest known triumph. In 


e Adler: Ibid. 
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Bergson’s own picturesque and beautiful words,* “From one point 
of view, life appears in its entirety, as an immense wave which, 
starting from a centre, spreads outward and which, on the whole 
of its circumference, is stopped and converted into oscillations. At 
one single point, the obstacle has been forced—the impulsion has 
passed freely. It is this freedom which the human form Tegisters.” 
Elsewhere, he explains the triumph of the creative spirit in man 
in these picturesque words: “Our brain, our society and our 
language are only the external and various signs of the same in- 
ternal superiority. They tell, each in its own manner, the unique 
exceptional success which life has won at a given moment of its 
evolution. . . . They let us guess that, while at the end of the vast 
springboard from which life has taken its leap, all the others 
have stepped down, finding the chord stretched too high, man 
alone has cleared the obstacle.”* 

Thus, as we notice in our own personal experience, not only 
does man grow like plants and move like animals and share their 
instincts and emotions but the impetus of life, ever pushing, ever 
springing forward, has also developed in him the power of the 
intellect, the gift of intuition and the capacity to roam free and 
unchecked in the regions of thought and imagination. Through the 
invention of motor mechanisms and the development of language 
and social life he has immensely increased the scope of his creative 
activity and his sphere of freedom. Instinctive activity rose to a 
higher plane of endeavour when the developed intellect of man 
began to take a hand in the guidance of his conduct. “Instead of 
allowing a full paradise of perfection to continue its tame and 
timid rule of faultless regularity,” says Tagore, “the spirit of Life 
boldly declared for a further freedom and decided to eat of the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge. . . . She took a bold step in throw- 
ing open her gates to a dangerously explosive factor which she 
had incautiously introduced into her council—the element of 
Mind.” This view of life, which Bergson has developed in his 
epoch-making work, shows that its creative forces are ever mak- 
ing for more freedom and variety and tending to overcome the 
opposing forces of automatism. Evolution there certainly is—but 

* Bergson: Creative Evolution. 

t Tagore: Religion of Man (Hibbert Lectures, 1930). 
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it is not blind; it is purposive, tending to work out an ever more 
progressive and perfect type of life. $ 

What then if, mathematically, the earth is an infinitesimal speck 
of space and man’s life an infinitesimal moment of time? Through 
his power of creation, man emerges as a conqueror placed above 
the limitations of space and time and a co-worker with God in 
shaping the Universe and his own life into a thing of power and 
beauty. And in this creativity lies embedded the great possibility 
of the development of a more perfect type of personality. Poet 
Iqbal has repeatedly expressed his faith in the ultimate triumph 
of the Creative Evolution. I cannot do better than quote a few 
of his beautiful verses: 


Do not despair of this handful of dust— 
This light so distracted, so transitory; 

When Nature fashions some form, 

She brings it to perfection in the cycle of Time. 


And again: 


Do not imagine that the work of the tavern-keeper has 
come to its appointed end; 

In the veins of the vine, there are a thousand untasted, 
unsuspected wines. 


In another poem, he expresses the attitude of the poet in whom 
creativity and art find their noblest expression and in whom we 
see a vivid manifestation of the creative nature of human evolu- 
tion, its ceaseless quest for beauty, for better and more expressive 
“forms. : 

N 
“What Shall I do? My nature does not take kindly to rest, 
I Have an\Xinconsolable heart like the breeze in the poppy 
elds; Ñ 

Whenever my`yision lights over a lovely form 

The heart yearns, for one lovelier still; 

In the spark I look for the star, in the star for the sun— 

I have no thought of a goal, for rest to me spells death! 

J seek the end of that which is without end > 

With an insatiable eye and a longing heart.” 
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Thus we see that the essential and distinctive characteristic of 
human activity is no mechanical repetition of set patterns of con- 
duct, altered occasionally through the fortunate perpetuation of 
chance variations. It is a capacity for creative action. The crea- 
tivity which modern thought postulates for the process of evolution 
is mirrored most clearly in the actions of man. There is in every 
individual an élan vital, a vital urge which is continually leading 
him to express himself in ways which are individual and unique 
to him. It is not possible to secure the full development of indi- 
viduality and its latent capacities unless we allow this vital, creative 
urge to express itself through suitable channels. In the words of 
Dr. Nunn, the well-known English educationist, “Higher creative 
life, far from being an accident, is the clearest and purest expres- 
sion of the essential characteristic of life at all its points and levels, 
All life, however humdrum, is permeated by the self-same element 
whose inflorescence is literature, art,. philosophy, science and re- 
ligion”.* They all represent the triumph and achievements of the > 
creative human spirit, struggling towards more truth, more beauty, 
more goodness, more light. Thus we can see how the Arts and 
Sciences, which had been denied “zoological utility” and tight of 
entrance, as it were, into the essential scheme of human life, 
come into their own as its most significant and distinctive ele- 
ments. “Is he who creates like unto him that does not?” asks the 
Holy Quran, and the answer is a decided “No”. Thus mankind, 
as a whole, is superior to other created forms in that it has a 
more highly developed creative impulse and the superiority of 
one individual or a community over another is to be measured 
by the same criterion, i.e. the degree to which the creative im- 
pulse of the individual or the community has been released and 
has succeeded in expressing itself in appropriate forms. 


2 


Let us turn. now to the more practical aspect of the problem. 
Granted that the creative impulse is a distinctive characteristic 
and a valuable possession of man, how is it possible to nurture 

“Nunn: Education—Its Data and First Principles. 
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it and release it so that the individual may realize his highest pos- 
sibilities? Perhaps, before answering this question,“it would be 
better to raise and consider, another. Is it correct, and does it 
accord with our everyday observation, to imply that this creative 

impulse is to be found in all individuals? Do we not see that there 
are innumerable men and women who never taste the joy of 
creative activity, whose life is one unbroken routine of monoto- 
nous tasks—persons in whom the creative impulse does not seem 
to exist at all? It is true that the majority of people in the world 
of today are unluckily denied the opportunities for creative self- 
expression, but does it warrant the conclusion that they have been 
denied this gift of Nature? No! The fault lies mainly with the 
environment whigh is so cramped and hostile that it denies to a 
Majority of people the conditions for creative activity even as it 
denies them sound health and culture and thus debars them from 
rising to their full stature. Again, it is true that everyone has 
not the capacity to become a great painter or a great poet or 
a great carpenter. But the ways in which the creative impulse 
expresses itself are innumerable and there are great differences 
in its intensity and significance amongst different individuals. 
Except in the case of those in whom some congenital mental or 
physical defect has cramped normal development, the creative 
impulse is the possession of all, not the privilege of a few, and—- 
given the right conditions—it will certainly develop and manifest 
itself within its own special field and limitations. In one it may 
take the form of art; in another, of some craft; a third may give 
it expression and find satisfaction in deeds of social service. And 
who knows but that the seemingly mute individual who is not 
for the moment expressing himself in any visible form may be 
building up creatively a personality of intrinsic value. For, the 
ultimate reason of human life, as Bergson suggests, is “the crea- 
tion of the self by the self, the continual enrichment of persona- 
lity by elements which’ it does not draw from outside but causes 
to spring from within.” 

This ceaseless quest and creative yearning is given to every 
individual in a certain measure and the greatest, tragedy’ in life 
is its suppression by adverse circumstances. The mute, inglorious 
Miltons, of whom the poet spoke, are people in whom lack of 
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opportunity, has killed the capacity for creative self-expression 
in the form wf poetry. And even if their poetry had not been of 
much value to the world, there is no doubt that the release of the 
poetic impulse would have been a great boon to their own selves 
and enriched their personality considerably. 

I am convinced that the greatest educational problem before 
our age is this release of the creative impulse in individuals as 
well as groups. It is threatened by the modern industrial and 
machine economy which tends to mechanize life, reducing men 
to mere appendages of the machines that they operate. In the 
picturesque words of Tagore,* “Such an intemperate overgrowth 
of things, like rank vegetation in the tropics, creates confinement 
for man. The nest is simple; it has an early relationship with the 
sky; the cage is complex and costly; it is too much itself, excom- 
municated from whatever lies outside. And man is building his 
cage, fast developing his parasitism on the monster Thing, which 
he allows to envelop him on all sides. He is always occupied in 
adapting himself to its dead angularities, limits himself to its limi- 
tations and merely becomes a part of it.” 

Against this state of things the best minds of the East and 
the West alike have experienced a sharp reaction and they are 
anxious to eradicate the evil effects of this tendency through edu- 
cational and social reorganization. All the movements associated 
with what is generally known as the New Education in the West 
are directed at bringing the joy of creative activity within the 
teach of the ordinary child and the ordinary citizen who are being 
literally smothered at present by their unfavourable environment. 

Although in India industrialization has not proceeded so far 
as in the West, the history of the last two hundred years is a 
tragic story of how the creative impulse has been strangled in 
many spheres of national life. The ancient as well as the medieval 


these periods on economic or social grounds, we must look back 
with admiration, perhaps with envy, to those glorious days when 
the people found expression 
* Tagore: Ibid. 
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in such masterpieces as the great temples. of South India or the 
Taj and other architectural triumphs culminating inthe reign of 
Shah Jahan, when artists and craftsmen and architects could “plan 
like Titans and finish like jewellers”, when their remarkable sense 
of symmetry and intricate design could produce the marvellous 
balance expressed in the minarets of the Delhi mosque and work 
out the beautiful and incredibly well proportioned writing on the 
Saracenic arches and the inlaid mosaic of precious stones in the 
Taj. Not only did they achieve great things in architecture, in 
poetry and in other fine arts, but the creative spirit sought avenues 
for itself in all the crafts and industries as well. One can visualize 
the happy craftsmen achieving creative self-expression in Dacca 
muslin, in embroidery, in leather, in metals, in ornaments, in 
gardens, and in all other materials in which they worked. This is 
not the place to discuss the complicated chain of causes which 
combined to thwart and suppress this creative expression of 
national life and killed the flourishing arts and crafts, so typical 
of the Indian genius. The decline has not been confined to the 
arts and crafts only—it has manifested itself in the literature and 
literary activities of the people and their intellectual achievements. 
We hear complaints on all sides that the standard of intellectual 
output in India is low, that it has failed in modern times to con- 
tribute its full share to the advancement of science and other do- 
mains of knowledge. The reason is that our educational system 
as well as our social and political conditions have fettered the 
development of the creative capacity of our people. Education 
has been designedly given, till recently, with a narrow utilitarian 
aim and naturally it fails to challenge and evoke the higher powers, 
whether of artistic creation or intellect or personality. The capacity 
for intelligent thought, for initiative and ingenuity, for the ex- 
pression of what is unique in the individual self is atrophied for 
want of development and use. Similarly, the socio-political set-up 
of our life has had an adverse reaction on it. The denial of poli- 
tical liberty from which we suffered so long had not merely a 
political significance—it had far-reaching repercussions on all as- 
pects of national life and led to the drying up of the springs of 
creative energy. A nation that is not free to develop its life and 
institutions in the light of its own special genius cannot rise to its 
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full intellectual and moral stature. It lacks the atmosphere of free- 
dom and responsibility which is an essential condition for growth. 
A great deal of the psychological unrest and unhappiness that 
we find today is due not exclusively to material deprivations but 
results also from the blocking up of the creative impulse in indi- 
viduals and groups. Wherever an individual or a nation is bowed 
down with the oppressive feeling that it cannot give free expres- 
sion to the best of its powers and aspirations, it suffers from spiri- 
tual suffocation. There is, of course, such a thing as “possessive” 
happiness to which many people cling with pathetic tenacity and 
in which they find their satisfaction—the only satisfaction they 
deserve! But men gifted with a higher vision and understanding 
outgrow its appeal and seek their self-fulfilment in the pursuit of 
“creative happiness”, with its elements of quest and danger and 
joyous adventure. It should be the aim and endeavour of all true 
education to enrich human life by making individuals savour, and 
strive for, true creative happiness. 


3 


“The urge to create is one with the urge for self-expression. 

. It is the impelling desire to translate an experience, a fleeting 
inner image into an outward form, to leave a significant personal 
impress upon material, to convey a feeling or refine a feeling that 
has been lived before only in imagination. . . . The criterion of 
the creative act is that it shall be the artist’s own original and 
completely integrated portrayal of what is in his own imagination.” 
Thus wrote Professor Rugg, an American educationist, in a book 
of considerable interest on New Education.* My purpose now is 
to examine under what conditions this creative activity, typical 
of the artist but present in greater or lesser measure in all, is 
nourished and favoured. 

It is a matter of common knowledge and experience that crea- 
tion cannot be forced. It is only when the springs of creative acti- 
vity have been, Teleased from within that the spirit of the artist 
or the craftsman, struggling to express itself in obedience to the 

* Rugg and Schumaker: Child-centred School. 
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demands of his inner nature, seeks for material and external out- 
lets and submits itself cheerfully to the rules and’ restraints of 
technique. But this release from within can only come when the 
individual is living in an environment rich in experiences and is 
storing up his impressions and emotions to weave the texture of 
his inner life. Precious liquid may flow only out of a full vessel; 
an empty vessel has nothing to give. If the, individual opens his 
mind and heart to the things around him and lets the outside 
world feed his soul, he gathers up abundant material for his own 
growth and he can use it for the exercise of his own creative 
power. A German youth is reported to have asked Goethe, “How 
did you begin to write in such a beautiful style?” Goethe replied, 
compressing his valuable experience into half a dozen words, “I 
let things work upon me”. What is true of Goethe is true also in 
Some measure of every child and every student who is a poten- 
tial artist. In the zealous advocacy of ‘activity’ in the new schools, 
there is certainly the danger of rushing and over-doing things, of 
Not letting life and experience work slowly and silently on the 
scholars. “Conceivably,” says Alexander,* discussing this remark 
of Goethe, “an individual may be so continually and zealously 
active that he never ‘lets things work’ upon him. According to this 


- interpretation, educational activity must not be thought of as ‘ac- 


tive’ in the obvious sense only. Educative activity may be going 
on just as truly in the youth who lies on a green hill in the spring 
sunlight lost in day-dreams as in the pupil busy with his school 
task.” Creative activity postulates an environment rich in stimuli 
for self-expression, leading to interested observation and the tran- 
lation of a full and happy life of emotions and experiences into 
visible forms. A child or an adult, living in a poor, barren environ- 
ment, whether in the school or at home, where the beauty and 
splendour of natural phenomena, the give-and-take of social life, 
the cultural influence of books and pictures and contact with the 
great minds of the past and the present, are wanting—such an 
individual will rarely have anything worthwhile to express. Nor 
is a nation or a community, which has not passed through any 
travail of the spirit or been brought into quickening contact with 
freedom, likely to produce beautiful poetry or art°or music. From 

* Alexander and Parker: The New Education in the German Republic. 
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the educational point of view, therefore, the central problem is 
to ensure thut a free, creative Spirit permeates and penetrates all 
phases of school life. 

We should also bear in mind that this creative spirit cannot 
feed on anything except those strands or currents which embody 
the most genuine traditions of national culture—currents which, 
in the words of Professor Nunn,* “are richest in the creative 
element and themselves represent traditions of activity—practical, 
intellectual, aesthetic, moral—with a high degree of individuality 
and continuity and mark out the main lines in the development 
of the human spirit—national poetry, music, art, architecture, 
science and philosophy”. Education is certainly a ‘conversation with 
the world’, but it must be ‘carried out in the native idiom’. A 
nation which has to depend on a foreign language for self-ex- 
pression is likely to remain intellectually poor and the chances of 
the release of its creative impulse are limited. Not that the maste 
of foreign languages is an asset to be despised. But if it takes 
the place of an intimate understanding and use of one’s mother 
tongue, it is a tragic handicap. The development of the folk spirit, 
which has always accompanied every great cultural Tenaissance, 
demands that our education should nurture in the people a deep 
and abiding love of our languages, our literatures and our arts. 
For, they Tepresent “the great movements of the human spirit, the 
Major forms in which the creative impulses of men have been 
shaped and disciplined”. If we accept the theory of the school 
curriculum and activities which is implied in this idea, how poor 
and barren is the intellectual and cultural sustenance which we 
provide for children in our schools! 

Let me illustrate what I mean by the value of a rich environ- 
ment and how genuine personal experience lies at the back of 
all creative self-expression. Ordinarily, the routine-bound teacher 
regards writing as a formal skill to be acquired through a “disci- 
plinary” technique. It is not for the child a dearly welcome oppor- 
tunity to express himself about things he has done or seen or 
admired, not a sharing—through the written word—of rich, vital 
experience whose communication seems worthwhile to him. It is 


* Nunn: “The Education of the People,” an address to the British Asso- 
ciation. 
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rather a soul-killing practice at the “mechanics of enmanship, 
Correct usage of grammatical forms, punctuation, séntence struc- 
ture and paragraphing”, because on some distant future day these 
things will be needed by him as a scribe! It is technique dominat- 
ing the release of the creative vision—the ‘pruning hook’ being 
employed rather than the ‘watering pot’ and employed far too 
early. The result is an eafly, unconscious inhibition against natural- 
ness and spontaneity in writing. Professor Rugg points out in his 
book to which I have already referred: “Unless the child has had 
freedom to think independently, to say what is in his thoughts, 
he is not likely to be transformed into a self-impelling creative 
individual when confronted by sheets of paper and a pencil. For, 
Writing is thinking on paper and thinking is forming associations 
between previously unrelated experiences. In an atmosphere re- 
quiring conformity and submission, experience is limited to set 
patterns. Original thinking is discouraged; self-confidence is sacri- 
ficed to the need for following directions.” 

The result of school work carried out under these conditions 
is Only too familiar to us. Neither the students in schools, nor a 
large majority of “educated” persons acquire even ordinary faci- 
lity of expression—to say nothing of felicity of phrase—which 
one may reasonably expect of people who have been learning and 
practising the art of writing for years. The early emphasis on the 
formal and mechanical aspect and the barrenness of their every- 
day life, which cannot possibly stimulate self-expression, kill all 
impulse to creation, and the child—with his delightful and ex- 
pressive prattle, so akin to poetry—develops into the tongue-tied 
youth and, in due course, into the adult with a harsh, uncouth 
style of speech and writing. The same thing applies to reading 
and the appreciation of beautiful writing. The child craves for 
beautiful sound effects and words which would conjure up images 
pregnant with beauty, because these have an intuitive appeal for 
him. Instead we give him for years nothing but uninteresting, 
poorly produced “Readers” through which he painfully spells his 
way, without coming into contact with really beautiful literature or 
the masterpieces of great writers. Tagore gives us a very interest- 
ing reminiscence of his early age to illustrate this point. “I still 
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remember,” he says,* “the day in my childhood when I was made 
to struggle across my lesson in a first primer, strewn with isolated 
words smothered under the burden of spelling. The morning hour 
appeared to me like a once illumined page, grown dusty and 
faded, discoloured into irrelevant marks, smudges and gaps, weari- 
some in its moth-eaten meaninglessness. Suddenly I came to 2 
rhymed sentence of combined words which may be translated 
thus, ‘It rains, the leaves tremble.’ At once I came to a world 
wherein I recovered my full meaning. My mind touched the 
creative realm of expression and at the moment I was no longer 
a mere student with his mind muffled by spelling lessons, enclosed 
by classrooms. The rhythmic picture of the tremulous leaves 
beaten by the rain opened before my mind the, world which does 
not merely convey information but a harmony with my being.” 

It will be idle to pretend that a chance phrase like this will 
arouse in every child the same depth of appreciation as it stirred 
in the poet-to-be. But wherever, under the impetus of the New 
Education, an attempt has been made to enrich the life of children 
with vital experiences gathered in freedom and joy, the result has 
been a deeper appreciation of beauty and its creative expression 
in one form or another. Some schools have discovered in their 
children a gift of poetic talent which the traditional schoolmaster 
would find hard to believe. And even more significant than the 
intrinsic merit of the poetry and prose produced by fairly young 
students is the influence which this release of creative effort exer- 
cises on the unfolding of their own personalities and in tapping 
the latent reserves of artistic emotions and appreciation. The pro- 
cess involved is more important than the products of their creative 
activity, because it leaves a most valuable impress on their mental 
and emotional disposition. Many years ago, in the University 
school at Aligarh, I tried an experiment in creative writing with 
boys of the 7th class, giving them freedom to choose their own 
topics and method of treatment and providing no help beyond 
reading out a good composition of the type proposed. They were 
asked to write the ‘autobiography’ of any selected article without 
revealing its name. The compositions turned out were a revelation 
to me of what young boys can do in the way of picturesque des- 

* Tagore: Ibid. 
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cription and humorous treatment—many of whom would have 
normally sat sucking their pens when asked to write formal 
“essays” of the classroom type. A study of these compositions 
showed how, under proper conditions, the creative impulse that 
has been lying dormant may be awakened into activity. In many 
Western schools, wherever the teaching of the mother tongue has 
been entrusted to some teacher of vision and insight, children have 
produced even poetry of a fairly high order. I quote at the end of 
this chapter one such poem given by Ernest Young in his delight- 
ful book, The New Era in Educatien, as an illustration of what 
he calls “Transmutation’”—the intimate correlation of poetry, 
music and painting. It is but one instance out of many that have 
been published» within recent years. In poems like these, impor- 
tant because of the promise that they hold out, important because 
they renew our faith in the creativity of the human mind, we can 
sense the triumph of the creative spirit over the forces which are 
tending to mechanize life. The fine flowering of the creative spirit, 
revealed in the international competitions in writing and painting 
sponsored by Shankar’s Weekly, provide convincing evidence of 
this gift in the children of the world. The schools can surely render 
a great service if they try to foster with love and care this flicker- 
ing art-impulse in every individual, so that the higher impulses to 
creation may have a chance to survive and express themselves 
freely. 


4 


A free and healthy environment, rich in experiences and acti- 
vity, being provided, our next problem is to inquire: How does the 
creative impulse, emerging in its nebulous, indefinite form, pass 
through the various successive stages towards completion and be- 
come the vehicle of an individual’s self-expression? It is a big 
question and I feel considerable hesitation in dealing with it be- 
cause I cannot claim to have any personal experience of artistic 
production in the usual sense. An outsider, who presumes to 
analyse the growth of the creative impulse, should always do so 
with a sense of diffidence and subject to the criticism and correc- 
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tion of those who, as artists, have themselves known and experienc- 
ed what he is trying to discuss. By way of a starting point, I will 
take the psychology of the ‘creative act’ as given by Professor 
Rugg,* who has described the various successive steps of the 
creative process as follows: 


(i) There is, to begin with, the urge to create—hazy and in- 
tangible at first, often manifesting itself as a vague rest- 
lessness. 

(ii) Then there is the illuminating flash of insight, the intuition 
which suddenly reveals to the artist a conception, perhaps 
indefinite, of the meaning towards which he is groping. 

(iii) Thirdly, the translation of this vision into the visible sym- 
bols of the art practised—it may be poetry, painting, music 
or anything else—which needs a mastery of the necessary 
technique. 

(iv) Then comes the educative effort, “the long, gruelling: en- 
terprise of the creative process itself, the tenacious grip 
on the clearing vision of the completed product, the per- 
sistent application of the necessary techniques in shaping 
and reshaping the work as it develops, the successive stages 


of ruthless self-criticism . . . the insistence upon unsparing 
exactitude, precision, the constant polishing and chang- 
IRE, nne 


(v) Finally, when the whole process has been completed and 
culminates in beautiful expression, it gives a sense of 
achievement and of joy which, in the words of Bergson, 


“is the seal which nature sets on every completed, creative 
act.” 


Let us examine these steps in the creative process. It is true 
that the urge to create, in its intense and unmixed form, is felt 
by the born artist who expresses himself even when hemmed in 
by adverse circumstances. But, as I have already said, every nor- 
mal individual has the creative impulse to a smaller or greater 
degree, and numerous are the forms in which it may express itself 
and find satisfaction. For such persons the expression of the crea- 
tive impulse is greatly facilitated by an environment rich in gra- 
cious and fine expressions of national tradition and culture. A 
school—or a Uriversity—is a vital and life-giving environment to 
the extent that it brings into the life of its students an abiding 

* Rugg and Schumaker: Ibid. 
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love and appreciation for all that is best and most, significant in 
national and human life. Then alone will it give rise’to that ‘vague 
restlessness’, that ‘desire to create’ which is the motive force of 
all great and spontaneous achievements. This is not a plea for a 
luxurious environment but for one that will provoke, challenge 
and inspire varied activity through the stimuli which it provides. 
A would like to put in a plea for a concerted attempt, on the part 
of all concerned, to bring about some aesthetic improvement in the 
dull, drab and ugly environment which most of our educational 
Institutions provide. There is no spacigusness, no grace, no beauty, 
No artistic appeal in the buildings, the furniture, the equipment 
or the grounds and the general lay-out of our schools and colleges 
and, therefore, it is only natural that our young men and women, 
coming from homes which also are artistically barren, should 
remain unquickened aesthetically. I know of the financial limi- 
tations under which most of our institutions labour but it is not 
entirely a matter of money—it is also as much the result of poor 
taste and lack of artistic imagination or just indifference to this 
aspect of education. Nothing can educate the creative impulse 
better than putting the children—or, for the matter of that, 
grown-up people—into vital rapport with an artistic environment 
and then letting them interact with it freely in an atmosphere of 
freedom and spontaneity. For, is not the creative “release” rather 
the release of the “imprisoned splendour” within than putting 
something in from without? Everything that tends to stereotype 
and mould activity into set patterns hinders growth and creation 
and limits our free activity. Freedom may be a moot point in 
philosophy; but from this point of view, we are essentially free 
when ‘our acts spring from our whole personality, when they 
express that personality’. 

Of the inner vision or ‘intuition’ of the artist, a great deal could 
be said, but I shall confine myself to one point only. Intuitive 
insight is not something confined to the great mystics alone, as 
some people imagine; nor is it the exclusive gift of the artist and 
the poet. It is given in some measure to all persons and, though 
it is little utilized at present, it is possible to make much better use 
of it in education. It is certainly present in children who, in many 
ways, resemble the artist in their outlook and approach, and often 
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perceive many things intuitively long before they can grasp them 
intellectually. "How does this intuitive flash come to the artist— 
the flash of insight that reveals, as in a blinding blaze of light, 
a truth or a form or a course of action towards which he has been 
groping? It is a problem so little explored—and by its nature 
so difficult to explore—that no definite answer can be given. But 
it does certainly require a very close and sympathetic contact with 
Nature, an entering into the life of things by an identification of 
the Self with what is sought. It is not a comprehension of pheno- 
mena in the cold, clear light, of reason, through intellectual analy- 
sis, but an apprehension in which love and sympathy and. emo- 
tional appreciation play their part. In one of his Persian poems, 
Iqbal makes out this significant point: 


“Wilt thou learn the secret of life? 
Sever thyself not from the flame like a spark. 
Bring nought to the service of thy vision 
but the discerning eye 
Live not like a stranger in the world that 
environs thee.” 


There are circumstances in modern life which undoubtedly 
make the functioning of Intuition very difficult. Intuitive activity 
is born in an atmosphere which permits of leisure and quiet, which 
is not dominated by that rush and hurry, that mad chase after 
doing things and amusing oneself which preclude communion with 
the Self and with Nature and leave no room for silence and con- 
templation. I do not mean that intuition comes only to those who 
lead a life of contemplation, divorced from action, but I do be- 
lieve that in schools, as in the world outside, no one should be 
deprived of occasional chances to come face to face, as it were, 
with one’s own self. One great virtue of the earlier educational 
system in India was its comparative leisureliness, its desire to 
bring the students into intimate and peaceful contact with Nature 
and to afford them time for self-contemplation so that they might 
discover the springs of the inner life in themselves. Such leisure 
is helpful and significant for creation for, as Tagore puts it: 
“Above the din and scramble, rises the voice of the angel of sur- 
plus, of leisure, of detachment from the compelling claim of phy- 
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sical need, saying to men ‘Rejoice’. From his original serfdom as 
a creature, Man takes his rightful seat as a creator; whereas be- 
fore, his incessant appeal has been to get, now at last the call 
comes to him fo give. . . . As an animal he is still dependent on 
Nature; as a Man he is a sovereign who builds his world and 
rules it.” 

On the place of technique in the working of the creative impulse 
there is a clear cleavage of opinion between the older and modern 
views. The older school of thought, which included all the ‘dis- 
ciplinarians’, believed in the introduction of technique as early 
as possible. In fact, they often tried to give children, in ordinary 
as well as in art schools, a mastery of technical tools and proces- 
ses before giving,them any chance to come face to face with the 
inspiration of a creative conception. The modern school, on the 
other hand, believes that technique is not some kind of formal 
skill which can be acquired through formal exercises—it is rather 
the form which the creative impulse imposes on itself to gain grea- 
ter expressiveness. It frees the child as well as the artist for greater 
effort, brings his work into relationship with that of others and 
gives him an ever-increasing sense of achievement. It is essential, 
therefore, that in the early stages of art teaching—and here I am 
using ‘art’ in the widest sense, including both writing and drawing 
—we should first let children express themselves unhindered and, 
when the springs of creative energy have been released, we can 
begin to think of ways and means of directing this energy into 
disciplined forms. Premature insistence on technique, say in writ- 
ing, can produce only that formal and lifeless style of expression 
which is so evident, for example, in the “compositions” of our 
students, and it tends to curb sincerity and naturalness which are 
the hallmark of all genuine creative work. 

The “long educative effort” which requires persistence and ruth- 
less self-criticism is essential, because, without it, the artist can 
never improve and rise to the full height of his possibilities. Many 
aspiring artists and gifted children fail to bend and harness their 
best capacities and will-power to the task in hand and hence fail 
to fulfil their promise. But if genuine interest has been awakened 
and command over technique is progressively acquired, the im- 
perious call to create and carry the activity to its natural end will 
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keep the budding artist absorbed in his work, exact a high standard 
from him arid compel him to spurn easy success and resist dis- 
tractions. The path of the artist, whether the child in the school or 
the adult, is not the primrose path of pleasure and relaxation—it 
demands his loyal and undivided devotion and his fullest effort 
which it is the business of the school to foster. The joy that crea- 
tive activity yields is not of the nature of amusement; it is rather 
the joy of strenuous effort, of obstacles faced and overcome and 
of the spirit of adventure and enterprise which expresses itself 
in the reduction of obstinate matter to beautiful form. 

A few words may be added on one last aspect of creative acti- 
vity which, to some extent, is within the power of most indivi- 
duals—Appreciation. The word recalls to my mind a motto which 
I saw prominently displayed in the Art Room of a progressive 
English school: “No Appreciation without Creation”. It sums. 
up aptly a fundamental principle of all Appreciation. It is wrong 
to imagine that Appreciation is a passive process. It is really an 
active and richly creative process. Critical appreciation is as much 
a creative act as poetry or music, because no one can truly eva- 
luate and genuinely enjoy a beautiful poem or a masterpiece of 
painting or sculpture unless, by his sympathetic imagination and 
the creative activity of his mind and feelings, he can enter into 
the life of the subject and identify himself with the mental and 
emotional states of the artist. Appreciation of the beautiful—in 
art and literature and life generally—is one of the purest and 
highest sources of pleasure and it has to be definitely and progres- 
sively cultivated. It is one of the major tragedies of our education 
that it sends out students who hold degrees and who may also 
have a hazy memory of many disjointed facts but to whom the 
gift of creative appreciation of beauty is denied. Not for them 
is “a thing of beauty a joy for ever”. In the pilgrimage of life 
they may come across many such things but they pass them by 
with closed eyes. Contact with the best that has been thought and 
felt by the great men of the past and transmuted into beautiful 
forms of art, progressive refinement of taste and standards of 
judgment and, at the same time, a scrupulous avoidance of the 
imposition of values from outside—all these are necessary for the 
cultivation of true appreciation. Really great art makes its owt 
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appeal direct to the child as to the adult. Teachers. should not, 
therefore, allow their own personality to loom too Yarge and in- 
terrupt the child’s vision of beauty and his intuitive appreciation 
of what is of aesthetic value in it. It is really this power of intuitive 
sympathy which is at the basis of both creation and appreciation. 
What is it, asks Wildon Carr,* that we call genius in great pain- 
ters and poets and musicians, and he goes on,to explain: “It is the 
power they have of seeing more than we see and of enabling us 
by their expression to penetrate further into reality. What they see 
is there to be seen, but they alone seg it because they are gifted 
with a higher power than we.... It is the power to enter by 
sympathy into their subject. Great art is inspiration; it is the 
artist’s power of knowing by entering within the object and living 
its life. What makes the artist’s picture? Not the colours which 
he mixes on his palette and transfers to his canvas—they are only 
his means of expression—not the model which sits to give him 
direction in his composition, nor the skill with which he portrays 
the reality in his representation. What makes the picture is the 
artist’s vision, his entry into the very life of his subject by sym- 
pathy....” It is this sympathetic intuition, the privilege of the 
artist, which we have to develop in the students of our schools 
through the provision of a stimulating environment and the right 
approach in teaching. 

Let me sum up briefly the argument of this chapter. I have 
tried to explain that the entire process of Evolution is a creative 
process, that everything which strengthens and encourages this 
creative element in the life of the individual not only furthers the 
process of Evolution but also gives us that richness and fulness 
of life without which human existence is apt to fall below its 
highest standard. The release of this creative impulse is important 
alike for individuals and communities, for without such release 
they are both likely to suffer from a sense of spiritual uneasiness 
and of the atrophy of their latent powers. It requires for its ex- 
pression an environment in which freedom and joy and spontaneity 
prevail and there is room for leisure and silence and intimate con- 
tact with Nature. We must learn to look upon life itself as a work 
of Art which has to be shaped by the individual under conditions 

* Carr: Bergson and His Philosophy. 
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which, on a superficial and piecemeal view, appear to be those 
of restraint and predetermination but really permit a large mea- 
sure of autonomy to the individual to weave the texture of his life 
by his own free and creative activity. He does so on the basis of 
the raw materials he gets from Nature and the training which is 
imparted to him by the cultural influences of his environment. 
The ambition of every individual should be to try and realize in 
his life something of the integral unity, the expressiveness, the 
triumphant freedom and balance which characterize great works 


of art. c 


Appendix 


The following poem quoted by Young in The New Era in Edu- 
cation was composed at the age of eighteen years by a student of 
a progressive school in England where the teacher of English lite- 
rature had a living faith in the possibility of releasing the creative 
impulse in youth. The poem is inspired by Roger Quilter’s A 
Study and gives in the form of a poem the impression made on 
the boy as he listened to that 1ausical theme: 


At the top of waving trees 
Swaying gentle as a bird, 

Was born the sweetest little breeze 
That ever stirred— 

That ever was heard. 


Rhythm nursed this baby breeze, 
Whose woes and joys were harmonies, 
Whose youth was full of melodies— 
All sung to please 

The God of Trees. 


Passion one day tore the breeze, 
Filled it with emotion strong; 
Almost tore it from the trees 
And for long 

Filled its song. 


While the passion rocked the breeze, 
Rhythm ruled its wild endeavour, 
To escape the guardian trees 
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And to sever A 
Them for ever. i 


The cry uplifted by the breeze, 
Full of passionate despair 
Reached at last the God of Trees 
Who then and there 

Answered the prayer. 


Rest was granted to the breeze, 
The Passion died in bearing Peace, 
And in-the tall, caressing trees 
Praise for release 9 

Did never cease. 


Then death claimed the sweet-voiced breeze 
Who, in°sunset’s dying rays, 

Thus comforted the sighing breeze: 
“Henceforth,” God says, 

“Silence is Praise!” 
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Education for Emotional Integration * 


1 


ONE OF THE basic issues of modern life is—how can understanding 
amongst men be fostered through education? It is only an ex- 
ceptionally short-sighted educationist who would look upon the 
great and moral political crisis of the age with indifference—such 
an educationist would in fact regard all the pulsating problems 
of life as foreign to the province of his activity. If education is a 
creative activity that shapes the character of individuals and com- 
munities and is responsible for their behaviour and attitudes, 
éeducationists cannot, surely, regard with enquanimity this sad 
spectacle of “what man has made of man”. They must strive to 
produce more balanced, more sensitive, more socialized perso- 
nalities in the children whom they are educating and release them 
the repressions and phobias generated by an unsuitable system 
of education and an unjust social order. Nor can they afford to 
remain unconcerned about the “shape of things to come”, about 
the social order that is to emerge out of the fiery crucible of the 
war. For, even the best planned educational effort, hemmed in by 
an uncongenial and adverse environment, is destined to prove 
futile. It is, therefore, only proper that educationists should put 
their heads together and, with courage and integrity, face the 
great educational issues confronting the country. There are some 
people of limited vision who are surprised at educational and cultu- 
ral problems being discussed at such a critical time when the wat 
has dwarfed every other issue into insignificance. But they forget 
that wars can have no possible justification—if they have any 
justification at all in this age—except when they are waged in the 


* From an address at the Srinagar Session of the All India Educational 
Conference. 
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service of precisely these cultural issues and with the object of 
securing for people the possibility of carrying on their normal cul- 
tural and constructive pursuits in an atmosphere of peace. Cul- 
tural values may appear merely academic and remote to the 
hard-boiled materialist, but they are greater in significance than 
all the wars ever waged in the history of mankind, and it is the 
primary duty of educationists to guard them wjth intelligence and 
devotion. That. should be our aggressive rejoinder to those who 
would relegate creative activities to the background at times of 
Crises. 3 

This year the Conference is devoting itself specially to the 
discussion of an issue of outstanding importance for the future 
of this country: Education for Inter-cultural and Inter-communal 
understanding. There is no problem in the field of education in 
ur country which is more significant and more pressing than that 
of evolving an educational pattern which would promote inter- 
communal and inter-cultural understanding. I have no doubt that 
we must either solve this tangle or we would perish—perish spiri- 
tually, if not physically. It is not merely our political existence 
that is at stake but the grace, the dignity and the decency which 
make life worth living, redeeming it from the level of mere brutish 
existence. I feel very strongly that, unless we can press all the 
forces of our national life into the service of bringing about a 
healthy and permanent understanding amongst the various cul- 
tural and communal groups inhabiting this great country—as 
Mahatma Gandhi taught us with wisdom and patience and courage 
—life would not be worth living. Our educational effort would 
Shatter itself against those dark forces of suspicion, hatred and 
misunderstanding which arrest the free expression of man’s real 
humanity and turn his spirit into stone. This problem covers two 
closely related, but not identical, issues—namely, “Inter-cultural 
Understanding” which is a world-wide problem and “Inter-com- 
munal Understanding”, which is an immediate national problem 
that we have to face. So far as the first problem is concerned, it 
1S good to realize that, on the whole we are essentially a tolerant 
people—tolerant of other cultures and ideas. It is true that politi- 
cal circumstances had created a sense of acute hostility between 
the Indians and the British people—or rather against the British 
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Government—and today there is considerable tension and ill-will 
between India and Pakistan. But there is reason to hope that just 
as Indo-British relations have improved since the attainment of 
Independence, in course of time, the misunderstandings between 
these neighbouring countries will also eventually disappear and 
our relations will be friendly with all the nations in the world. 
There is something innately repugnant to the Indian genius in the 
attitude taken, for example, by the aggressive and racially in- 
tolerant Nazis about the superiority of the Aryan race or by the 
somewhat naive American assumption that they are God’s chosen 
people superior to all other nations and races. Not that we have 
not actually shown fanaticism and narrow-mindedness both to- 
wards the Harijans—historically—and towards other communities 
recently, but it is not part of our moral ideology. Therefore, there 
is reason to hope that, so far as this particular issue is concerned, 
it will never become dangerously acute. But, in view of the closely 
knit economic and technical unity of the present world, Educa- 
tion cannot be content merely with the cultivation of a passive 
goodwill towards all the peoples; it must. strive more consciously 
and systematically to create an active appreciation of ways of life 
and thought different from their own. In fact, it should be India’s 
special privilege, now that she is free to play her destined role in 
the comity of nations, to lead the way towards a more active, a 
more generous and a more spontaneous appreciation of other 
forms of culture and other social systems. If I may repeat a well- 
worn truism, the tragedy of the present age is that its economic 
and scientific technique has outrun not only its political and social 
ideas and organization but also its ethical, emotional and intellec- 
tual capacity. While the advance of Science and Technology as 
well as ordinary common sense demand an international outlook, 
political systems are still aggressively nationalistic and the mind 
as well as the emotions of the people are cramped within narrow 
geographical loyalties. This is how the great Indian poet, Iqbal, 
has depicted the “dilemma of the modern man”, beset by the 
glaring discrepancy between his great achievements in the field 
of Science and the growth of his moral consciousness and outlook: 


“The modern man, who has been able to trace the course? 
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of the stars, has lost his way in the domain of his own 
thinking; ; 

He has got so entangled in the web of his scientific achieve- 
es that he is unable to distinguish between good and 
evil; 

He has ensnared the rays of the sun, but failed to illumine 
the darkness of his own life!” 


I have always held the view that, if we wish to cultivate a 
breadth of outlook that will enable us to look beyond national 
boundaries, there is no justification for confining the teaching of 
History in our secondary, or even primary schools, to the study 
of Indian (and English) History, because that does not provide 
a sufficiently broad-based syllabus to enable the growing children 
to get a vision of the world as a whole. In order to understand 
this process of evolution, it is as important to study the significant 
Outlines of the history of China or Japan or France or Russia 
or America as to study the history of the British people. It is only 
when the growing student is able to visualize something of the 
Wide sweep of the entire human movement, when he can appre- 
Ciate the part played by different nations and peoples in the en- 
tichment of the common heritage of culture, that he can become 
a citizen of the world in the true sense. I would, therefore, suggest 
that the movement, which has already started in our schools, to 
introduce world history should be strengthened and outstanding 
World events and trends, which are within the comprehension of 
the students at different stages of their education, should be in- 
cluded in their history syllabus. 

Secondly, I feel that the study of life stories of great men of all 
ages and nationalities should be made an integral part of school 
work, The desired emotional reactions could be strengthened if 
Special days are set aside for celebrating the memory of great 
benefactors, men and women, of all ages—reformers, inventors, 
doctors, social servants and political leaders who have striven for 
the good of mankind in their respective fields. If this were done 
intelligently, children would gradually realize that this great 
wealth of culture is not the-result of the efforts made by one parti- 
cular group but is the product of the joint endeavour of all races 
and nations. At higher stages of education an open-minded study 
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of the cultures and literatures of other peoples and a living reali- 
zation, through the study of Economics and Sociology, of the es- 
sential unity and inter-dependence of mankind would pave the 
way for a broad and tolerant outlook on world problems. 

There is one weakness, however, in this position which we can- 
not afford to overlook. A good deal of the educational effort which 
we may devote to the development of Inter-cultural Understanding 
would prove futile so long as political exploitation and economic 
injustices exist, for one serious act of political injustice may undo 
the efforts of years of edvcation in tolerance and goodwill. This 
only shows that problems of reconstruction cannot be visualized 
in isolation but must be treated as a whole and that this is a field 
in which far-sighted statesmen should join hands with the edu- 
cationists of vision in shaping a more just and rational world. 
Whatever is done, on the international plane, to raise the stan- 
dard of life in backward areas and to end the exploitation of the 
weaker by the stronger nations would naturally strengthen the 
defences of peace and understanding. 

Let me now turn to the second aspect of the problem, namely, 
Inter-communal Understanding or “emotional integration” as it 
is more generally described now. There is to my mind no greater 
duty before the true well-wishers of this country than to fight 
against all the forces which tend to create discord and bitterness 
in the hearts and minds of its citizens. Can there be a greater 
reason for national shame than the appalling fact that we, who 
are the inheritors of a great cultural and humanistic tradition, 
who have always prided ourselves on its mellow wisdom and its 
breadth of vision, who claim allegiance to religious systems based 
on peace and tolerance, should be steeped in an atmosphere of 
mutual distrust and should make the differences in our religions, 
languages, and cultural traditions an excuse for fratricidal dissen- 
sions instead of using them as a means for the enrichment of our 
life and culture? When one surveys this communal situation, one 
is apt sometimes to be overwhelmed by a sense of futility and 
despair. I have often asked myself the question: What is the 
good of all our educational and political effort if we have not 
been able to establish fully the very first condition of ei 
existence, i.e. the capacity to live together peacefully and amica®- 
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ly? But despair is not a normal mood for the active worker in 
behalf of worthy causes. As someone epigrammatically remarked: 
Cassandra was a profound pessimist because she did nothing; 
she would not have been so if she had fought for Troy!” We, who 
strive for a better future for our country, cannot afford to let our- 
Serves be paralysed by adverse circumstances. We should not 
forget that our educational system has not yet addressed itself, 
Seriously and with all its potential resources, to the task of pro- 
Moting inter-communal harmony and understanding. In the past, 
its aims have been somewhat narrowly?selfish; its methods have 
tended to exalt competitive success above co-operative endeavour 
and its curricula and text-books have actually hindered a proper 
appreciation of the cultural achievements and contributions of 
various groups. 

Thus, in this matter, the educational trend in the recent past 
has been against our historical tradition which has, generally 
Speaking, favoured fusion and the synthesis of varying cultures. 
During the last few decades, for example, mutual relations amongst 
different groups and communities had become so strained that 
only a radical, comprehensive and uncompromising crusade 
against intolerance and stupidity on all fronts can produce any 
appreciable results. It is not possible for the educationists alone 
to bring about this great, psychological revolution; their efforts 
Must be supplemented, as argued elsewhere in this book, by the 
Creation of a just socio-economic order and the proper adjustment 
of Political rights. The causes are so many and so interlinked that, 
While an attitude of facile optimism regarding the power of edu- 
Cation will be foolish, there is no reason why leadership in this 
field should not be assumed by teachers of all grades who exer- 
cise their personal influence over youth during the most impres- 
Slonable years of their life. I would like all schools and colleges 
to face this problem boldly and think out effective ways of instil- 
ling in the students persistently the spirit of genuine tolerance 
towards other communities and religions. On the intellectual side, 
they should be trained to be impartial, dispassionate, self critical, 
even more concerned about the mote in their own eyes than the 
Seam in others’, honestly and frankly critical of all excesses ‘or 
injustices wherever they may exist. We are far too apt today to 
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shut our eyes to our own faults and to throw the entire blame; 
in all controversies and mishaps, on others. This is neither intel- 
lectual sincerity nor moral courage, and an education which fails 
to instil these fundamental virtues stands condemned. y 
Some of the general considerations, which I have already urged 
in the field of inter-cultural understanding, will apply here also. 
The Hindus, Muslims and all other communities should learn— 
in schools and outside—to study with reverence and sympathy 
one another’s distinctive cultural achievements and contributions 
and education should lay-stress upon the large field of common 
interests, which unite them, rather than the comparatively smaller 
things, where differences are shown and dissensions are harvested. 
There is no doubt that the things which unite the various groups 
and communities in India are more numerous and deeper than 
the things which divide them and, therefore, it is the business 
of the educationists to stress the significant rather than that which 
is less important. I am not, however, one of those who would 
either belittle unduly, or ignore altogether, the cultural differences 
that do exist amongst different groups and communities—differen- 
ces in beliefs, in economic ideology, in social customs—and 
these may sometimes be just as pronounced amongst groups pro- 
fessing the same faith as amongst those of different religious per- 
suasions. But there is no reason to hold the pessimistic belief that 
differences in outlook or talents or capacities or in religious back- 
ground spell disaster or make national unity impossible. We must 
realize that this great culture which we have inherited is the result 
of the confluence of a number of cultural streams that have been 
pouring into it from different directions. Personally, I feel that 
no unity would be worth striving for if it did not emerge, like a 
beautifully patterned and harmonized flower, out’ of the soil of 
diversity. Enrichment in art or literature or social and cultural 
ideas is impossible if such genuine differences are not large-heat- 
tedly accepted and allowed to develop within a harmonious whole. 
There is, however, one danger to which we should pay special 
attention—the tendency to what may be described as aggressive 
“revivalism”, the attempt to bring back the practices and recons- 
truct the social system of the ancient past when, say, the AN 
lived a life of simplicity and the later races like the Greeks * 
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Afghans, the Turks, the Mughals and the British had not come 
in to introduce complications into the simplicity of that socio- 
political system. This attempt to recreate a culture and an age 
that is past and gone beyond recall is nothing but obscurantism 
and, in its essence, anti-national and ani-progressive. We must 
all realize that the country in which we live belongs as much to the 
Hindus as to the Muslims, the Sikhs, the Parsis and the Christians, 
that its most priceless wealth is the common culture which cen- 
turies of joint endeavour have evolved and that it is their duty to 
bring about its further enrichment and,development through co- 
Operative effort. This “revivalism” has gained a new power and 
lease of life on account of the bitterness engendered by the parti- 
tion of the country. But while we can understand its psychology, 
there can be no justification for encouraging it, because it is not 
only apt to breed intolerance and narrow-mindedness but also 
atrest intellectual freedom and technical progress. 

Looking at the problem psychologically, I have always felt that 
the only sound method of promoting understanding and goodwill 
among different groups and communities is to ensure that they 
come together more and more in a fellowship of co-operative effort 
and endeavour. It is only by working together in the service of 
Common purposes, that men and women can gain the balance, 
the breadth of mind, its capacity for mutual tolerance and accom- 
Modation which is the distinguishing mark of civilized life. In 
our schools and colleges, we should try to create opportunities 
of service in which students of all communities could strive to- 
gether in friendly fellowship and thus learn to understand one 
another better through the pursuit of common aims and objectives. 
Such contacts, if they are properly supervised, would Saint a 
Temoving many of the prejudices and misunderstandings whic 
are nurtured in ignorance. : 4 

So far as the political question in India relates to the ae 
ship of majority and minority communities, it is obvious that the 
duty of the majority community is to win the confidence of fhe 
minority by being fair, broadminded, generous and sincerely soli- 
citous about their rights. The duty of the minority community, 
on the other hand, is to win an honoured place for itself in the 
life of the country by its service and sacrifices in the pursuit of 
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common purposes. It should not ask for or expect special con- 
cessions—it is neither wise nor dignified. Its salvation lies in con- 
centrating on efficiency, high standards of conduct and devotion to 
the common good. The biggest task of education today is to create 
this dynamic change in the intellectual and emotional attitudes 
of the rising generation; besides this, all other questions of techni- 
que and organization pale into insignificance. For, this is the 
crucial criterion which distinguishes the truly civilized, and huma- 
nized individual from one who lives by the law of the jungle and 
seeks to conquer his rights by trampling over his own duties and 
the rights of others. 

I have described elsewhere a small but rather significant ex- 
periment which was tried years ago in the schools of the Kashmir 
State for seven years under the Scheme of the “Labour Week” 
in schools. During this week, students belonging to different classes 
and religious groups worked shoulder to shoulder and the “twice- 
born” Pandit boy was not averse to cleaning the drains of the 
city side by side with his Harijan classmate. Is it too much to 
hope that such contacts might produce a better, more apprecia- 
tive, more tolerant and more civilized mentality than the one 
from which our own unfortunate generation has been suffering? 
We must, however, remember that no one particular aspect of 
school work can bring about far-reaching changes in the emo- 
tional and intellectual attitudes of our children. Neither religious 
instruction, nor the Labour Week, nor the reorganized teaching 
of History can by itself achieve this great objective. It is necessary 
to ensure that every aspect of the school work is permeated by 
such a spirit; that methods of teaching and discipline, the organi- 
zation of the curriculum, the personal example of the teachers, 
and above all, that intangible “atmosphere” which distinguishes 
one school from another, all help in the creation of this mentality. 
It is only the cumulative effect of all these various factors which 
can bring about a revolution in the deeper urges of a child’s nature. 

There is one other suggestion which has often occurred to me, 
though I have always felt a little doubtful about its reception by 
others, which I might share with you. In our country today, since 
the death of Mahatma Gandhi, in particular, there are not spares 
individuals or groups which could be described as wedded, W! 
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singleness of purpose, to the advocacy of the rather unpopular 
cause of truth and justice and determined to exercise their innate 
tight of fearless criticism against the members of their own parti- 
cular group or community when it happens to be in the wrong. 
Have we not often noticed in recent decades that whenever there 
is any grievance, real or imaginary, for which a Hindu is supposed 
to be responsible, it often brings on him .the attack of the 
Muslim Press and public, while the Hindu Press and public think 
it their duty to rally unthinkingly to his support? Likewise, if a 
Muslim is held to be responsible for a veal or imaginary injustice 
against a Hindu, the same unlovely pattern of conduct is repeated 
—the Hindus would attack him even though he may be in the 
tight, while the Muslims would feel called upon to defend him 
even though he may be obviously in the wrong. There are, no 
doubt, many honourable ‘exceptions but I do not think I am 
Over-painting the picture. This is neither justice nor decency. No 
Nation can survive which fails to produce some individuals or 
small groups to whom Truth and Justice are dearer than their 
lives and their special communal interests, and who are prepared 
to condemn impartially the excesses committed by members of all 
Communities and groups. If we had amongst us, in all communi- 
ties, groups of persons who are fearlessly resolved to stand for 
Justice and speak the truth—particularly when it implies condem- 
nation of excesses committed by their own group or community 
—would not their criticism be more graceful and effective than 
criticism coming from the members of another group or com- 
munity? A Hindu leader or a Hindu paper censuring the excesses 
of a Hindu group and a Sikh leader, or a Sikh paper advocating 
the cause of the Hindus, if they have been tightly aggrieved, will 
exercise a powerful moral effect and tend to diminish the bitter- 
ness which characterises communal relations today. Short-sighted 
Communalists have always characterized such an attitude as one 
of disloyalty to one’s own community. It is, therefore, necessary 
to stress the fact that no loyalty is greater than one’s loyalty to 
Truth and Justice and no community can flourish or achieve 
Spiritual, or even material greatness, on the foundations of un- 
truth and injustice. 

How can this principle be implemented in some manner in our 
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schools? I would like to see the formation in all schools—and 
outside too—of common squads of Hindu, Muslim and Sikh 
youths who, in times of peace, would render social service to all 
classes and communities irrespective of religious differences and, 
in times of communal clashes and conflict, strive for peace and 
understanding and be prepared even to sacrifice their lives in 
resisting mob fury- I do not think many actual sacrifices will be 
called for, as I cannot imagine even a madly infuriated mob attack- 
ing indiscriminately a group of young men, recruited indistinguish- 
ably from all communitiés, who have won their confidence and 
esteem in the days of peace. And, even if the worst came to the 
worst and a few lives were sacrificed, it will create such a sensation 
that the sleeping conscience will be rudely awakened, and who 
knows but that the blood of a few such martyrs may become the 
seed of a new Church of Humanity in which it will be impossible 
for people to kill one another because they happen to address 
God under different names? Such a vision of humanity has come 
to all great Prophets and teachers of mankind—a vision in which 
reverence for man as man, for woman as woman, transcends all 
the differences, great and small, which divide mankind into groups 
and communities. Unless, through education and all other creative 
resources, we can inculcate this sense of respect for the human 
individuality, irrespective of its external trappings, we cannot 
even begin to solve the difficult and obstinate conflicts which 
have embittered our individual and collective life. 


2 


I have referred above to the use of the expression “Emotional 
Integration” in this connection. So far as I can recall, this parti- 
cular expression was used in its present context for the first time 
by Jawaharlal Nehru, a few years ago. Since then it has been on 
every one’s lips and almost everyone seems agreed that there is 
need for bringing it about, that we should eschew communalism, 
casteism, provincialism and linguistic fanaticism and develop @ 
broad national outlook. So powerful is the spell of words that 
even those, who are obviously “disintegrated” themselves; pay 
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unabashed lip service to it. And yet the situation goes on be- 
coming further aggravated. Why? It is not so much that we do 
not know what this process implies or what has to be done. The 
teal difficulty is that either our verbal professions lack sincerity or 
we are not prepared to pay the price for our convictions. Let us 
analyse the reasons for this situation and examine in particular 
the role of the Intelligentsia in bringing about a proper climate 
of opinion, emotional and intellectual. 

I would like to start with the question: Why is it that, in spite 
of a certain basic unity which underlies, Indian culture and Indian 
mind, these separatist tendencies are not only thriving but be- 
coming more pronounced? There are two reasons which, to my 
mind, stand out, though there are, undoubtedly, many other in- 
cidental ones. In the first place, with the achievement of political 
freedom, the tempting grapes of political power and profit have 
come within our reach and naturally various communal, regional, 
linguistic and tribal groups and parties are anxious to snatch them. 
They do not realise that, if we lack the character and the capacity 
to use these new opportunities for service rather than personal 
Or group aggrandizement, these grapes would turn into ‘grapes 
of wrath’. This is the case both with our electorate, which is still 
politically rather immature, and with their leaders many of whom 
are now out to cash the dividends on their real or imaginary 
part in the struggle for freedom! The second reason is that there 
is a certain revivalist tendency in social and cultural matters 
which has come into head-on clash with the implications of the 
new social, political, economic and technological forces reshaping 
life not only in India but the whole world. This is not unusual 
when a nation has just thrown off the political, social and cultural 
domination of a foreign power. It gratifies our ego to idealize the 
Past and to think that, in every Way, it was superior to what our 
Present culture or the culture of the rest of the world has to 
Offer! Such a tendency is, therefore, understandable but not right. 
What these advocates of a revivalist outlook forget is that the 
Present is just as much a part of our culture as the legacy that 
we have inherited from the past and whatever we create Or assi- 
milate is being woven into the texture of our developing and dyna- 
mic way of life. And, in dealing with the past, the present and, 
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(if I may say so) the future, the only intelligent approach is one 
of objective assessment and appreciation. As the Arabic proverb 
puts it epigramatically, “Accept whatever is good; reject whatever 
is unworthy”—irrespective of its history or geography, of where 
it comes from regionally or chronologically. Kalidasa has expres- 
sed exactly the same idea in the words: “Nothing is to be con- 
sidered as good merely on the ground of its being old, nor is 
something to be rejected merely on the ground of being new. 
The wise man accepts as good that which he finds so after trial.” 
This is essentially the approach of the ‘liberal mind’ which is op- 
posed equally to blind revivalism and what I might call ‘bewitch- 
ed’ progressivism. Part of our failure in integration arises from 
the fact that there has been a decline of this liberal mind in our 
age and country and prejudice and fanaticism have taken the 
place of tolerance and critical judgment! i 
These prejudices, which are bedevilling our national life with 
increasing success, thrive like a rank growth on at least three un- 
holy factors: Firstly, as I have hinted earlier, people do not 
know enough about other cultures, religions and ways of life and 
are either naturally suspicious of the unknown or can be easily 
misled by the merchants of mischief. Think of the popular mis- 
conceptions which still prevail in some classes and quarters about 
persons of other religions even in these days of quick communi- 
cations and general ‘enlightenment’. What are the silly stereo- 
types? A Muslim is a malichh who has always tried to propagate 
his blood-smeared religion with the sword and whose loyalty is 
Suspect. A Hindu is just a stone worshipping kafir with no vision 
of the divine or breadth of outlook. A Sikh is inflammable material 
incapable of cool and rational judgment and at conflict both with 
the Hindu and the Muslim. A Christian is mainly concerned with 
the conversion of the heathen and thus saving his hell-destined 
soul. There is just enough truth in these stupid generalizations— 
if applied to the worst specimens of each community—to make 
them more dangerous than downright lies. And yet what a des- 
picable travesty they offer of the spirit and the teachings of these 
great religions? But there is no remedy for ignorance except more 
knowledge! I have elsewhere suggested that it would be a good 
thing to have a book compiled giving a correct, appreciative and 
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inspiring view of the essential teachings of all the great religions. 
Each chapter should be written by an enlightened and broad- 
minded authority on the subject and studied by all the students, 
at least in the secondary schools. 

The second factor is the existence of economic and social in- 
justices. So long as these persist, there can be no genuine integ- 
tation, unless it is interpreted as a superficial veneer and not as 
a real change from within. Social justice is really basic to the 
health of every community. But sometimes conflicts, which are 
€ssentially economic or social, put on the cloak of religion to 
catch the unwary. This has often happened in the past in ‘the 
case of the Hindu-Muslim differences. Wherever such prejudices 
exist, they can ogly be liquidated, as I have put it elsewhere, by 
removing the root cause of the conflict and establishing a just 
Social order where equality of opportunity is secured for all 
groups of people. This is part of the great contribution which a 
Socialistic pattern of society can make to this problem. — 

The third factor is the failure even on the part of the intelli- 
gentsia to condemn these tendencies fearlessly and refuse to make 
expedient compromises with evil or untruth. I know that devotion 
to truth is extremely difficult and sometimes dangerous. As Hali 
has put it, Hali who was first maligned, and later honoured, for 
Speaking the unpleasant truth: 


“Speak the truth and fingers of scorn will point at you. 
O Hali! how ‘scandalous’ is Truth! 


But a policy of compromise with truth has never paid in the long 
run and condemnation of ‘others’—other groups or communities or 
religions—is not psychologically of much use. Normally, as I have 
stressed elsewhere too, where moral judgments are involved, there 
Should be no categories of ‘we’ and ‘they’, ‘ourselves’ and ‘others 
Ma healthy nation. But, in actual practice, groups are unfortuna- 
tely envisaged in these terms and their moral and intellectual 
judgments as well as behaviour are vitiated by such considera- 
tions. The business of the intelligentsia is to act as the ‘consciente 
Of the nation’. They are—or should be—in the words of the Bible, 
the ‘salt of the earth’—incorruptible; for, “if the salt hath lost its 
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savour, wherewith will it be salteth?” What the present situation 
demands of the intelligentsia is that they should stand for a broad 
humanism and, in their single-minded devotion to decent values, 
they should not bow down to the citadels of power but fearlessly 
advocate the cause of those values on which culture and civilized 
life rest. If there are faults and weaknesses in our society or com- 
munity, they should be recognised frankly and criticized with sym- 
pathy and no attempt made to deny them cleverly or hypocritically. 
We should remember that neither the political platform nor the 
market place provide ancappropriate forum for this purpose. 
Values are usually bartered there—not cherished with sedulous 
care! In public life, men like Gandhi, Nehru and Azad are not 
typical but a-typical and, when they passionately advocate the 
cause of values, they are functioning essentially as teachers and 
intellectuals and not as run-of-the-mill politicians. In so far, how- 
ever, as administrators, politicians and the like are prepared to 
follow in their footsteps, they should have the courage and the 
honesty to deal justly and generously with the genuine grievances 
and deprivations from which any section of the people, however 
small, may suffer. There is sometimes an irritating tendency on the 
part of those in authority to adopt an attitude of self justification. 
“We are doing all that is right and necessary and no one can 
possibly have an honest grievance.” Man has emerged out of the 
brute—partly, at any rate—because he had the dawnings of the 
realization that he is not infallible but may sometimes possibly 
be wrong! Public authofities and majority groups in a democracy 
would do well to remember this “man-making” truth. So, while 
the majority should welcome the proper ventilation of grievances 
by the minorities, there should be a clear recognition on the latter's 
part that they must give their service, loyalty and devotion to the 
country without imposing any unreasonable conditions. In this 
delicate process of adjustment and the pull of forces constantly 
going on in a democracy, it is part of the intelligentsia’s responsi- 
bility to stand up for unpopular causes, when they are convinced 
that they are right. They should realise that it will not avail them 
much if they gain the world but lose their own soul, that, in other 
words, the world is well for love of values like decency, truth 
and integrity. Today most people in public life seem inclined tO 
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speak and act with an eye on the electorate. They are anxious, 
not to lead them uphill into the difficult terrain of truth but to 
follow their whims and prejudices with flattering mental doci- 
lity in order to win their votes! But, as I grow older, I become 
increasingly convinced that Gandhiji was right when he said that 
Truth is an absolute value with which there can be no compro- 
puses And, if we do compromise—sooner, or later, directly or 
indirectly—we shall have to pay a price for it out of all propor- 
tion to the petty and temporary personal gain that we may thereby 
secure. The Quran puts this with uncempromising emphasis in the 
following statement which pin-points the distinguishing character 
of the man of faith and good deeds who must act as the conscience 
of his group! “I swear by Time that all men are verily in loss 
except such as have faith, and do right themselves and enjoin on 
others to do right and who stand firm in constancy.” 

What is the sanction behind the power of the intelligentsia on 
which I am banking by presumptiqn? If ‘sanction’ means force, 
there is hardly any sanction worth talking about. They have noth- 
ing but ideas and what is an idea pitted against the Atom Bomb? 
A few words scattered to the winds, a few letters scattered on the 
printed page! But the Editor of the American Journal, the New 
Republic has put the case for ideas in very apt words which I 
have quoted elsewhere in this book.* As he rightly points out, 
the final argument against cannon is ideas and, therefore, we can- 
not abandon the labour of thought—it is the only force that can 
Pierce the accumulated passion and wrong-headedness of force. 
The “paying of the daily cost of sanity” in thought and action 
1s a challenge to every man and woman of good will. But it comes 
home with special force to this group, gifted with better imagi- 
nation and insight into right and wrong. No nation can survive 
with dignity which fails to produce individuals and groups to 
whom Truth and Justice are dearer than life or their special com- 
munal or caste interests, and who are prepared to condemn im- 
partially whatever is unjust or unworthy. The special function 
of the intelligentsia, as I have envisaged it, js to stress the fact— 
through words and action—that no loyalty is grea 
loyalty to Truth and no community can flourish or achieve any 

* Chapter V: Education and the Cultural Crisis. 
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abiding greatness on the foundation of untruth or injustice. 
Now, what does this Emotional Integration precisely imply? It 
does not mean a levelling down of differences for they are part 
of the nature of man and society. Where it has been achieved, 
it means that the people have the right to differ and express their 
differences reasonably and fearlessly within the larger framework 
of national unity and basic loyalties. This involves the cultivation 
of the precious quality of tolerance and charity as a supreme value, 
for it is a basic condition of civilized life in a culture which values 
variety. The right approach there is neither a levelling down of all 
differences so that there will be nothing to integrate, nor the en- 
couragement of an attitude of indifference to the special values of 
different religions or group cultures and traditions. Tolerance is 
essentially a tolerance of differences. It means the right to hold to 
one’s conviction firmly and frankly and a readiness to give others 
the right to do the same. It means in the classic words of Voltaire: 
“I differ profoundly with what you say but will give my life to 
safeguard your right to say so.” Democracy is essentially a process 
of give-and-take and “emotional integration” is meant to prepare 
the right climate for the functioning of democracy. There are 
many elements in our cultural foundations which are favourable 
to the development of such a climate of opinion—a tolerance of 
points of view other than one’s own, a rejection of what Dr. 
Radhakrishnan has called the “either-or” attitude, a spirit of assi- 
milation which has been responsible for the gradual emergence 
of our present composite culture. But it would be morally fatal to 
indulge in complacency on this account: For, side by side with 
these hopeful tendencies, there are others—which have become 
accentuated in this age of ugly competition and commercialism 
—which are distorting our national life and mind: casteism, com- 
munalism, tribalism, revivalism, and susceptibility to propaganda 
which often favours fanaticism of various kinds. We must remem- 
ber that healthy plants cannot survive, unless we make an effort to 
weed out the rank, poisonous growth which takes root more 
quickly, is more hardy and thrives more vigorously. There is no 
easy recipe to ensure the survival of the worthy values. It is €s- 
sentially an uphill task which involves really the changing of the 
whole man from within and, therefore, calls for the reorientation 
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of the entire educational process in its widest sense. We must 
utilize the various sources of inspiration in human life—religion, 
literature, science, philosophy, social sciences etc. which appeal 
to different persons, depending on their mental and emotional 
make-up. We have also at our disposal the powerful modern 
Media of mass communication through which we can direct, to 
Some extent, the thinking and behaviour of, children and adults 
into healthy channels. These are at present largely in the hands 
of people without vision or the right sense of values and there are 
Some, at any rate, who are not even bothered to pay lip service 
to the cause of emotional integration. It is against such persons 
that the intelligentsia has to contend. 

I have mentioned at the outset that Jawaharlal Nehru has given 
us this expression. He has done much more—he has given us 
the vision, the dynamism, the reality that lie behind it. He has 
Stood for it like a rock, at a time when the forces of disintegration 
were dangerously in the ascendent, when the partition of the 
Country and Gandhiji’s assassination had given it what looked 
like a death blow, when it was not only unpopular but positively 
unsafe to advocate its cause. It would be difficult, in all conscience, 
even for an unencumbered member of the intelligentsia—with no 
Political burdens to carry—to take such a firm, uncompromising 
Stand against the strong currents of misguided public opinion. 
For a great democratic leader, buffetted by the numerous con- 
flicting forces of national and international politics and carrying 
a terrific burden of political responsibility, to be able to do so is 
Nothing short of a miracle. I doubt whether even the great Abra- 
ham Lincoln had to face a more difficult and complicated situa- 
tion, calling for a greater degree of moral courage and intellectual 
Integrity, If I were asked to state in two words the rolon 
intelligentsia in this crusade, I would say without hesitation: 


Follow Jawaharlal. 
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Education and the Cultural Crisis* 


Tus CONVENTION is meant to be a small, friendly discussion 
group of persons who are interested in education and culture and 
are anxious to preserve and consolidate the highest values of our 
national life and help in adjusting the national mind to the new 
demands and urges of the age. For, we are living not only in a 
new and dynamically changing India but a new world in which 
science, industrialism and new methods of warfare have com- 
pletely reset the old problems. If we are unable to adapt ourselves 
to this new situation and solye these problems satisfactorily, we 
shall not be able to retain and consolidate our freedom or make 
any progress or contribute anything of value to the world. 

In the period of our history that has just come to an end, we 
were in a state of political helplessness, and national policies were 
formulated by our British rulers. Its psychological result was the 
development of a state of mind which did not seriously concern 
itself with the shaping of the future and was content to let things 
take their course. There were many outstanding individual excep- 
tions, no doubt, but the general attitude was one of scepticism 
about much good coming out of organized collective effort. Ins- 
tead, we had the rather dubious satisfaction of being able to 
ascribe all ills to the fact of foreign domination. It was a peg on 
which people were apt to hang their own shortcomings and failures 
as well as the evil results of political subjection. With the attain- 
ment of freedom, this situation has been completely changed, and 
we must now take upon ourselves, fairly and squarely, the full 
responsibility for our successes as well as our failures. This ob- 
viously calls for a more objective, more critical and more exacting 
self-appraisal, both as individuals and as a people, and a mor 

* From a weicome address at the Convention on Cultural Unity 7 
India held at Mahableshwar in 1949. 
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dynamic attitude towards the problems that beset us. 

Now, in this world of power politics, where force and violence 
hold undisputed sway and the Atom Bomb seems to have become 
the final arbiter of the fate of the world, it may appear some- 
what presumptuous for people like us—who have no more for- 
midable weapon to wield than the pen and no missiles stronger 
than the spoken word to throw into the arena—to believe that 
we can arrest or divert the fateful current of events. I want, in all 
humility, to challenge that assumption and to put forward the 
proposition—which is very, very old, indeed, but has been elbow- 
ed out of the way in this age—that ideas are more powerful than 
armaments and that it is human thought, rather than any of its 
mechanical prodycts, which must triumph ultimately in deciding 
human affairs. Many years ago, during the comparatively mild 
horrors of the First World War, the New Republic of America 
had put this proposition in words which I would accept today 
without a change: 


“Who cares to paint a picture now, Or to write any poetry or to 
search the meaning of language, Or speculate about the constitu- 
tion of matter? It seems like fiddling when Rome burns. Or to 
edit a magazine—to cover paper with ink, to care about hopes 
that have gone stale, to launch phrases that are lost in the uproar: 


battalion of infantry? .. . Yet the fact remains that the final agu- 
ment against cannon is ideas. The thoughts of men which seem 


Organized the armies, it was the triumph of physics and chemistry 


eadedness of this disaster. We know how insecurely we have 
n living, how grudging, poor, mean, carless has been what we 
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call civilization. . . . We shall not,do better in the future by more 
stumbling and more panic. If our thought has been ineffective we 
shall not save ourselves by not thinking at all, for there is only one 
way to break the vicious circle of action, and that is by subjecting 
it endlessly to the most ruthless criticism of which we are capable. 
. . . The guilt for war comes home finally to all those who live 
carelessly, too lazy to think, too preoccupied to care, afraid to 
move, afraid to change, eager for a false peace, unwilling to pay 
the daily cost of sanity. 


This is a statement which applies not only to America but to 
the whole world, including ourselves, and it is as true in 1962 
as it was in 1919. If there is to be a reversal of values which have 
gained currency in the world and if the hearts and minds of our 
own people are to be cleansed of the many unlovely and uncon- 
genial traits which have developed in recent decades, we must 
not only recognize our share of the responsibility for the present 
state of affairs, but also work actively for its betterment. We 
may or may not succeed—for, who can make advance conditions 
with life?—but, to the sincere worker, it is the labour in a good 
cause which is more important than the fruit. We should rid our- 
selves both of undue modesty and of pessimism and sense of 
frustration and use our minds and our influence in our own 
spheres of activity to bring about a moral and psychological revo- 
lution which is even more urgent and important than the political 
revolution that we have passed through. 

In making this concerted effort, we have one great asset in 
our favour—the work, the memory and the guiding light of 
Mahatma Gandhi. It is in no conventional spirit that I make a 
reference to his name. I do so because I believe that in his per- 
sonality we find the truth of this situation mirrored with brilliant 
clarity. He has played two great roles in our history—distinct 
but inter-related. He struggled for the political liberation of the 
country—and what an epic struggle it has been, almost unparal- 
leled in the annals of history!—and it was given to him to see the 
fruition of his efforts in his lifetime. This is by itself an achieve- 

ment—the liberation of forty crores of people!—which has won 
for him a place of honour in the corridors of history. But he is 
something much greater—a teacher, a reformer, the voice © a 
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new message, a man as keenly interested in the inner psychologi- 
cal revolution as in the outer political revolution. In fact, to him 
the political revolution was important precisely because it was a 
condition precedent for the social and moral regeneration of his 
people. He knew that, without political freedom, India could not 
live, could not forge her destiny freely in accordance with the 
best of her cultural and spiritual traditions. Şo he wanted them 
not only to be free but to be worthy of that freedom. In this 
second and greater task, his success was more limited. He did 
Succeed in keeping the political fight free, to a remarkable degree, 
from bloodshed and racial rancour. It is not a matter for surprise 
that there were sometimes lapses from the high standard that 
he placed before us. What is a matter for surprise is the fact that 
there was so little of it! 

But, in the wider task of re-educating the people socially and 
morally, Mahatama Gandhi’s success—which was quite notice- 
able in many directions—was limited by two factors. During the 
fight for freedom, the attention of the people in general was focus- 
sed primarily on its political aspect; it was Gandhiji and a small 
and select circle of his close associates who were constantly 
exercised about the problem of moral values. The bulk of the 
People were trained in political satyagraha, in mass demonstra- 
tions, in breaking the laws and bravely accepting the consequences. 
Now, these are qualities which are very valuable in the storm 
and stress of a political struggle; they are of secondary importance 
and sometimes irrelevant or even harmful, at the stage of rebuild- 
ing the social fabric of a newly liberated people. What is needed 
OF success at this stage is a capacity for disciplined and cooperar 
tive effort, a healthy respect for laws which are of the people’s 
own making, a spirit of tolerance and accommodation and a 
readiness to subordinate personal ends to the demands of social 
Welfare. These qualities have to be cultivated through various 
educative agencies and through the quiet but irresistible pressure 
Of social institutions. If the dawn of freedom in India had not 
been sullied by blood, suffering and bitterness, which immediately 
Preceded and followed the partition of the country, people would 
ave entered in the new era of freedom in a very different and 
Optimistic mood. As it was, the country found itself confronted 
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with a terrible situation, and the problems of refugees, of com- 
munal disorders, of the breakdown of law and the disruption of 
economic life threatened to destroy our freedom and, at least for 
a time, they did completely overshadow that great achievement. 

If Gandhiji had been vouchsafed a longer life, he would have 

turned the full force of his dynamic and mellow personality 
towards this objective, and his love and wisdom and spiritual 
strength could have sucked the poison out of our system and re- 
deemed our national soul. But this was not to be. Even then, 
during the few fateful months after the 15th of August, when his 
serene light shone in our midst, it was he who stood between us 
and the madness, hysteria and violence that had swept both 
India and Pakistan like a plague. I shudder to think what might 
have been the fate, not only of the Muslim minority but of the 
whole of India and the values and ideals for which it has stood— 
at its best and highest—if Gandhiji had not thrown himself into 
the arena and staked his life for the cause of decency and peace. 
While the whole of India was rejoicing, as best as it could, and 
celebrating the 15th of August, this lonely pilgrim, this frail man of 
God, was trudging the villages of Bengal to allay the flames of 
communal madness, knowing that the fight for freedom had not 
ended but had to be continued in the hearths and homes as well 
as the hearts and minds of millions of people living in the villages 
and cities of India. In the last precious weeks of his life, he was 
carrying on the same errand of peace and mercy at Delhi where 
inflamed fanaticism had broken the bonds not only of human 
decency but also of law and order. And he was planning to extend 
this operation to Pakistan, for geographical frontiers have no 
meaning in a campaign of service and peace. Through this heroic 
work, he was at least able to-cry ‘halt’ to the madness in his 
country and give the nation breathing time to call up and con- 
solidate some of its inner spiritual resources, even as the adminis- 
tration of oxygen might give a desperately gasping patient the 
chance to fight back to life. 

The second limiting factor was also psychologically inherent 
in the situation. If we wish to develop the qualities that guar 
and sustain freedom, we cannot do so to any appreciable oe 
when people are in a state of political slavery. It may be possi 
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to lay down the foundations: in the case of the elect, one may 
actually succeed in implanting them. But a large majority of the 
ordinary people can acquire the attitudes and qualities of freedom 
when they have actually had a chance to live under conditions of 
freedom. So, it would not be reasonable to expect that the forty 
crores of men and women could have been trained for democracy 
or freedom before they had any vital experience of genuinely free 
and democratic institutions. Now is the time, however, to acquire 
that experience, and this would have been possible naturally and 
smoothly if freedom had come undef normal conditions. But 
as teachers, educators and intellectual leaders—I use that phrase 
with a due sense of modesty, but if we, who are connected with 
educational and cultural work, will not assume that role, who 
will ?—our problem now is much more difficult. It has become 
Necessary for us to examine it intelligently and dispassionately 
and to decide what we can do to arrest the forces of disruption 
and dishonesty and create a climate of integrity and concord 
which is essential for the successful functioning of democracy. 
Gandhiji has blazed a new trail and left behind a rich legacy of 
Moral and spiritual wisdom as well as practical common sense. 
He has broken down the barriers and bridged the distance which 
divided the classes from the masses, the politicians and the intel- 
lectuals from the common people, and so the way is open for us 
to follow in his footsteps and carry on the task of bringing about 
an intellectual reorientation both amongst the educated classes and 
the people in general. ee 

_ Broadly speaking, it seems to me that there are two main issues 
involved in the problem. Firstly, we have to fight resolutely and 
Systematically against all those morally paralysing tendencies which 
are producing various forms of narrowness, intolerance and fana- 
ticism amongst us. In spite of the social injustices and discrimi- 
Nations that have disfigured our society from time to time, our 
tradition has, on the whole, been one of humanism. I use that 
Word not in a technical or philosophical sense but as denoting the 
antithesis of exclusivism and illiberalism. We have, at our best, 
Welcomed and assimilated philosophical and religious ideas which 
have come from various sources and used them to enrich the 
Pattern of our thought and culture, instead of rejecting them as 
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foreign. And whenever we have departed from that wholesome 
tradition, the result has been degeneration and decay. In fact, 
as some of our great writers and thinkers—Gandhi, Tagore, Iqbal, 
Radhakrishnan, Jawaharlal, Azad—have pointed out over and 
over again in their writings, India has been great and progressive 
when it has been receptive, with the windows of its heart and 
mind wide open. It,has tended to decline whenever it has shut itself 
into mental isolation and refused to assimilate new values and 
cultural trends. If this was true in the past, it is hundred times 
truer today when distances have vanished and science and industry 
have linked up, not only the people of each country but all the 
peoples of the world, into a closer bond of inter-dependence than 
ever before. Any tendencies, therefore, that accentuate division 
and intolerance—whether based on provincialism, regionalism, * 
communalism, sectarianism or linguistic differences—are not only 
antithetical to the true genius of India but are calculated to weaken 
her political and moral strength. We must use our schools and 
colleges and other educational, cultural and propaganda agencies 
to fight against this darkening menace and to ensure that geogra- 
phical, cultural and religious affiliations are not allowed to disrupt 
the sense of basic national unity. There is nothing wrong about 
them; it is good for people to love their homes or their language 
or their religion; these things are woven as SO many strands of 
different hues into our culture. But love is an inclusive not an 
exclusive sentiment; there is no reason in the nature of things 
why these attachments should come in the way of our devotion to 
wider ideals and loyalties. It is true that the appeal to the narrow 
and the immediate is easier and people can be united more readily 
on the basis of common prejudices and phobias. But it is part 
of the function of Education to substitute the broader view for 
the narrower, the ultimate view for the immediate, and commend 
the difficult but right path, when it would be fatally easy and 
attractive to choose the wrong one. 

There is a parting of ways here between the teacher, On the 
one hand, and the demagogue, the ordinary politician and the 
propagandist, on the other. They are often out to exploit iss 
prejudices and fanaticism to their own advantage and, there a4 
their interest often lies in acting as a megaphone for these 
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traits. The true teacher and thinker, however, refuses to swim 
with the current or to pander to popular prejudices. He is con- 
cerned primarily with the inculcation of right values and attitudes 
and, while he is anxious to study and understand mass psychology 
in order to achieve effectiveness of approach, he is indifferent to 
popular acclaim. He has—or should have—the courage to swim 
against the current. So, if we are to be true to this spirit, we must 
use all the psychological resources at our disposal to inculcate in 
the younger generation a liberal outlook, a broad vision and the 
gracious spirit of tolerance. We would be unworthy of our position 
if we are not willing to take this stand resolutely in favour of 
what we consider right and against what we know to be wrong. 
Otherwise, if I may repeat that beautiful remark, ‘when the salt 
has lost its savour, wherewith will it be salted ?” 

The second issue that confronts us is a general decline in civic 
standards which is seen in the growing corruption, nepotism and 
jobbery in our public life, in the lowering of efficiency in every- 
day things, in the decline of our pride in craftsmanship and our 
capacity for disciplined and co-operative effort, against which 
our public leaders have been raising their voice of protest—re- 
peatedly but in vain. I am not naive enough to believe that all 
these things, which have their roots in socio-economic conditions, 
can be cured only through educative influences. But I have no 
doubt that even the most perfect socio-economic system—and 
what a distant prospect that is !—cannot possibly change, by itself, 
the hearts and minds of the people and that it is necessary to 
Supplement it by a conscious educational effort directed to these 
ends. I am not at all sure that our educationists and educational 
institutions have seriously concerned themselves with this prob- 
lem. They have been preoccupied far too much with examinations, 
syllabuses, text-books and the study of specialized branches of 
knowledge to be able to give the students either a broad and 
coherent view of the world and their place in it, or a sensitiveness 
to question of values, attitudes and standards. I am amazed at 
the Way our students often pass through colleges, intellectually 
unscathed, emotionally unquickened and without forming habits 
of hard work, integrity and critical thinking. Naturally, therefore, 
In later life, they fall an easy victim to slackness, inefficiency and 
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glib propaganda. It is this psychological “state of the nation” 
against which we have to struggle. 

J would venture to suggest that all recent political distortions 
in our national life and the emergence of conflicting groups— 
with their stress on separatism, their technique of exploiting dif- 
ferences, their narrow, revivalist and intolerant outlook—are not 
merely political facts; they are the moral and psychological symp- 
toms of a deep-rooted disease. And what appears to the super- 
ficial observer as a pull of power amongst different individuals or 
groups is also, at a deeper level, a pull for power between com- 
peting ideologies and values of life. As educators, we are part 
of this great fight between reason, decency, tolerance and huma- 
nism, on the one hand, and intolerance, illiberalism, obscurantism 
and blind revivalism, on the Other. It is open to us, of course, 
to remain comfortably settled in our ivory towers and not to join 
issues with the forces of darkness. The life of the scholar, the 
thinker, the scientist and the artist, offers many attractions which 
it is difficult for many to resist. But this role is not worthy of us 
under any circumstances and it is specially unworthy, if not dan- 
gerous, at this formative stage of a new national mind and charac- 
ter. Any wisdom or sense of right values or moral and social 
understanding that has been given to us carries with it a great 
responsibility—the responsibility of sharing it with others, edu- 
cationally or mentally less fortunate. Each one of us has to face 
the question that God has asked of man: 

“Thou hast received from us the word of Truth. 
Why has not thou passed it on to others?” 

We must pass it on and take the consequences, for truth is often 
not only unpleasant but creates enemies. Of this we should not 
be afraid, for the English poet Mackay has commented aptly on 
the man who boasted of having no enemies: 


“You have hit no traitor on the hip, 


You have dashed no cup from perjured lip, 
You have never turned the wrong to right, 
You have been a coward in the fight.” 


May it be given to us to fight hard and fight clean in this battle, 
under the inspiration of the vision and wisdom that was Mahatma 
Gandhi’s and the courage that is Jawaharlal’s ! 
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EVER SINCE the progress of modern experimental science and the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution, the leadership of the world 
has been in the hands of the West which has given many valuable 
gifts to mankind—unlimited horizons for the development of 
science, an unparalleled increase in productive resources, a higher 
standard of living, better organization of social services, and many 
other material benefits too well known to need recapitulation. But 
the good that it has given us has been mixed with a great deal 
of evil—evil which at times appears to be overwhelmingly power- 
ful. Its amazingly rapid means of communication, its marvels of 
electricity, its “iron lungs” and anaesthetics—which help to in- 
crease comfort or diminish pain—are ofiset by large-scale and 
more effective economic exploitation of whole classes and peoples 
by powerful groups, and by incredibly horrible means of destruc- 
tion, culminating in the Atom and Hydrogen Bombs. This shows 
that, while the western mind has succeeded in tapping and utiliz- 
ing unprecedented sources of power, it has not succeeded in 
harnessing that power primarily to the service of worthy and bene- 
ficent purposes. It looks as if, at the birth of a promising new 
age for mankind, a malevolent fairy had put a curse on it and 
contrived to poison all the birthday gifts offered by the other 
fairies ! The greatest and most pressing problem of mankind today 
is obviously to free itself of this curse and make proper use of the 
Promising new powers. 

What about Asia? During this period of about two hundred 
years, Asia has been, till recently, in a state of decadence and 
apathy, forced—if not content—to play the second fiddle to 
Europe and America. It was dazzled by the cruder manifestations 
of western civilization and, physically as well as mentally, Over- 
whelmed by the power which they gave to the West. The result 
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was not only loss of political and economic liberty but something 
even more tragic—most Asian nations began to forget, and some 
even to despise, their own cultural idiom and heritage and to 
copy uncritically the external forms of western civilization. Such 
an attitude of inferiority, of “cultural mendicancy” did incalcul- 
able harm to the soul of the Asian peoples. They failed to preserve 
their cultural and artistic integrity and to assert their social and 
ethical values, and thus the whole pattern of their life was greatly 
impoverished in meaning. They were also unable to establish direct 
stimulating contacts withotheir Asian neighbours—in fact, the 
contact that did exist amongst different countries often depended 
on the intermediary of western powers ! So great was the estrange- 
ment amongst neighbouring Asian nations that they saw one 
another not as they really were but as they appeared to them 
through borrowed western glasses. The Indians, the Chinese, the 
Arabs, the Russians and other Asian peoples appeared to one 
another as “queer” or “outlandish”. Superficial and petty dif- 
ferences were allowed to obscure that inner unity of outlook and 
weltanschauung which had existed for centuries. And this) un- 
natural state of estrangement between neighbouring nations and 
unfamiliarity with their own souls continued to exist for many 
weary decades. 
The First World War set afoot a twin process of disillusionment 
and awakening which enabled the bemused and sleeping giant, 
Asia, to see the many chinks in the armour of its powerful ad- 
versary. Western civilization had generated, within its bosom, cer- 
tain strong forces of self-destruction which were slowly under- 
mining its glittering facade; the finer spirits of the West were 
themselves quick to perceive and proclaim this danger. Asia was 
not now dazzled by the West but critical of its naive or impudent 
claims to superiority and weary and impatient of its chains. This 
process was completed by World War II which demonstrated, 
with frightful emphasis, the ethical bankruptcy of western civi- 
lization. Asia must concern itself now not only with the problem 
of her own freedom—which has been achieved in a large measure 
—and her material welfare but also, with due humility, with the 
much bigger problem of the salvation of the world. This ie 
on our ability to solve, with better success than the West, 
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basic problem of the age which may be stated as the problem of 
establishing balance and harmony between our great scientific 
and technological advances and our social and moral capacity to 
utilize them for decent and humane purposes. This means, in other 
words, that we must somehow bring about a fusion between 
Power, the giant released by modern science, and Vision, which 
is inspired by the spirit of religion and creates a sensitiveness to 
values. It is this Vision alone that can give us a true appreciation 
of the nature and destiny of man and his right relationships with 
other men. It should be the special role and privilege of Asia to 
make her contribution in bringing about a proper co-ordination 
and concord between these two great pillars of a better world. 
Asia has been, the birthplace of all the great religions of the 
world—Hinduism, Buddhism, Judaism, Christianity, Islam and 
others—which have, on the whole, always tended to stress the 
importance of bringing people together on the basis of common 
Spiritual truths and values. In the fields of arts and crafts, literature 
and philosophy, Asian cultures have stressed the significance of 
Peace. They have been concerned less with the pursuit of wealth 
and power and what Bertrand Russell has called the “possessive 
happiness” than with the peaceful pursuit of goodness and truth 
and “creative happiness”. I am not vain or ignorant enough to 
Suggest that all the peoples of the East, or even a considerable 
Section, are actually devoted to the pursuit or these values, or that 
the West is predominantly preoccupied with the lust for power 
and economic advantage to the neglect of the higher values. Nor 
do I subscribe to the rather glib assertion, often foolishly made, 
that the West is ‘material’ while the East is ‘spiritual’. Such a view 
Over-simplifies, to the extent of falsifying, the picture. If that were 
So, the East would have no pressing problems of ethical and social 
injustices, and the West would not have built up the fine system 
Of social services that it has done in this century. Not only that 
but this view postulates a kind of absolute dualism between ‘mate- 
Tialism’ and ‘spiritualism’ which has no valid justification. Man’s 
life, whether viewed individually or collectively, is psycho-physical, 
Which has developed on the basis of his ‘body-mind’ and the 
Claims of the body are just as imperative and, in their proper 
place, as right as the claims of the spirit. No proper social order 
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or good life can develop unless the clainis of both can be harmo- 
nized within a sensible pattern of civilization and culture. The 
‘inner conflicts and antagonism of human life, with which men of 
vision and faith have always struggled in the past and which have 
become specially accentuated and embittered in our own age, 
stem from the fact that the claims of the one or the other have 
been given undue weightage from time to time. Hedonism, or the 
seeking of physical pleasures and delights as the main end of life 
and asceticism, or the denial of the body and even its normal 
desires and appetites, represent the two extreme points of this 
eternal swing of the pendulum. Every age must, therefore, face 
this problem afresh, establish its own proper norms and standards, 
and redress the lost balance. 3 
Having made this necessary reservation, J think it is fair to 
say that the chief contribution of modern western civilization is 
Science and its technique which has increased man’s control over 
Nature and added immensely to his power. Eastern cultures have, 
as a whole, stood for the values of the spirit and the riches of the 
mind which can only be cultivated in an atmosphere of peace and 
creative living. The future of the world cannot be ensured unless 
we have the courage, the imagination, and the good sense to com- 
bine the best values of both into an integrated pattern of life and 
succeed in wedding power with vision—vision which would enable 
us to perceive the essential oneness of mankind and to cultivate 
human personality as the repository of the divine flame. One of 
the most significant contributions that Asia can make to the con- 
cept of a truly humane culture is to reassert the primacy of the 
Individual over the great ‘Collective’ which has been making dan- 
gerous inroads on the territory that should belong to the individual. 
The power of the State has grown so enormously in the last few 
decades and science has placed at its disposal such potent instru- 
ments for moulding the opinions, ideas and emotions of the citi- 
zens into a set pattern that the individual is losing his real signi- 
ficance in the scheme of things. While, on the one hand, democracy 
claims to stand for the rights of the individual, the whole trend 
of modern civilization, with its large-scale organization, is to cur 
tail real freedom. The State maintains the forms and ee 4 
paraphernalia of democracy while the real spirit which shou 
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inspze it is being elbowed out. This is happening in spite of the 
fact that the enlightened spirits of the West—as of the East— 
realise the dangers of this tendency and have been trying to resist 
it. Now, the traditional Asian approach to culture has not accepted 
this new relationship of the Individual to the great Collective. It 
has always attached greater importance to the individual. It has 
held in the highest esteem not the power of the State or the wealth 
of the great businessmen and industrialists but its saints and sages, 
its prophets and priests, its bards and fagirs. This is so, to some 
extent, even today when commercialism, with its perverted values, 
has extended its sway over the mind of the East also. In spite of 
the fact that the large majority of the people of the East, like those 
of the West, bow.before power and wealth, their genuine reverence 
and admiration are addressed to men like Buddha and Muham- 
mad and Asoka and Gandhi whose personality triumphed over the 
contemporary forces and tendencies of their environment and who 
taught their peoples the lesson of tempered renunciation rather 
than acquisitiveness and exploitation. In an age which is dominat- 
ed powerfully by these latter impulses, it should be the special 
function of Asia to restore the balance and put wealth and power 
in their proper place, i.e. as handmaids to the development of 
the ‘good life’ and not synonymous with it. It would not be cor- 
rect to say, and I do not wish to imply, that Asian cultures have 
all advocated anything like asceticism. They developed under the 
influence of different religions, in different geographical environ- 
ments and amongst different races with their own psychological 
characteristics and naturally, they were profoundly coloured by 
all these factors. I do, however, suggest that there is a certain 
basic similarity of outlook amongst them, and that consists in 
Not regarding the accumulation of worldly goods or power as the 
highest end of life. Some have, indeed, gone much further in the 
direction of checking materialistic ambitions and physical desires 
and, in the words of Tagore, they have “warned against the Thing 
imprisoning the Spirit”. Others have advocated the conquest of 
the world of matter—not its denial or turning away from it—but 
they have at the same time held up the ideal of Faqir, a detach- 
Ment of the spirit which would enable Man to rise superior to the 
temptations of his wordly possessions and not to barter his inte- 
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grity or his idealism for their sake. Thus there is in the Asian 
approach, on the one hand, a desire to envisage clearly the pro- 
per place of Ends and Means and not to let the efficiency of the 
latter overshadow the ethical and moral significance of the formet. 
On the other hand, its best advocates—like Gandhi in our own 
time—have always recognized the subtle, unbreakable inter-con- 
nection between the quality of Means and Ends. Good ends must 
be sought and pursued through good means. If the Means are 
corrupt or inferior, they will inevitably debase the Ends also. 
You cannot establish freedom or democracy or any other politica} 
desideratum through mass murder and the use of the Atom 
Bomb; you cannot genuinely reform society through individuals 
whose own lives are unclean. Hence, its emphasis on the reform 
of the individual, on the cleansing of his heart and mind—an em- 
phasis which is sometimes apt to overlook the complementary 
need of building up the proper kind of social institutions and social 
services to which the West has latterly devoted itself with coii- 
siderable success. The future of mankind can only be ensured if 
the best features of these two approaches—the freedom of the 
individual spirit and the efficiency of social organization, the Vision 
that determines right ends and the Power which can forge the 
means and the machinery for their realization—are properly in: 
tegrated. 

How can this be done ? Theoretically, it is not difficult to point 
the way. European civilization has mastered the technique or 
better and fuller production of goods and services, and the Asian 
nations must learn its scientific techniques in order to be able to 
eradicate the poverty, disease and ignorance which infect the life 
of their masses and deny them the possibility of a rich and full 
life. Soviet Russia has tried with success the gigantic experiment 
of better and more equitable distribution of goods and services 
and installed social and economic justice as the guiding principle 
in its social economy. Europe and Asia have both to adjust their 
economy to this ideal of social justice which would ensure to all, 
and not merely to the favoured few, an access to the material 
and cultural heritage of the race. Asia, in its turn, has to try and 
win back the allegiance of the war-torn and greed-harassed world 
to the eternal values of the human spirit—respect for man, love 
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CHAPTER VII 


The Spirit of Islamic Culture * 


1 
a 

I WELCOME greatly the privilege of addressing this distinguished 
and select gathering on certain aspects of Islamic culture and its 
significance for the present age. In a world, sverhung by the 
menace of a war of total destruction and in a country which has 
recently passed through a period a poignant travail, moral and 
political, it might perhaps seem sowewhat strange to meet for a 
discussion of literary or cultural values for which organizations 
like the P.E.N. and the Islamic Research Association stand. I 
know of many people who are so obsessed with the national and 
the international tragedy that has overtaken this generation that 
they regard cultural issues as secondary. The Atom Bomb, they 
argue, will make short work of everything, and when fanaticism 
is unleashed, all cultural values—Hindu, Muslim, Christian, etc. 
—will be trampled into the dust. So why should one play the 
fiddle when Rome is burning ? 

It would be worthwhile to examine this point of view which 
raises certain fundamental questions: What are the most im- 
portant, the most significant things in life ? In assessing the value 
of the numerous activities which claim our attention and loyalty, 
what criterion shall we adopt ? Is it right and wise to occupy our- 
selves with art and literature, with social and ethical values and 
with the “world of the mind” when war may be lurking round the 
next corner? Or should we put them into the cold storage for the 
time being and concentrate exclusively on political and military 
mancuvring and strategy and what are somewhat superiorly cal- 


led practical affairs? If we accept the latter alternative, what 


* From an address at the 10th Joint Anniversary Celebrations of P.E.N. 
and the Islamic Research Association. 
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does it imply ? It would lead to the position that, when danger 
threatens, we must throw overboard all that makes life gracious 
and meaningful, all that invests it with truth or beauty or good- 
ness, all that raises man above the brutish level from which he 
has so slowly and painfully emerged. That would surely be taking 
a topsy-turvy view of things! What is our objective in building 
up a free and powerful nation but to create. conditions in which 
the creative spirit of man can go adventuring in its ceaseless quest 
for knowledge, for beauty and for the gifts of the ‘good life’? And 
the real story of man—as distinguished’ from the so-called ‘history’ 
that clutters our text-books—is to be found, not in the record of 
battles fought and the political wranglings attempted but in the 
endless striving of men and women—now as lone workers, now 
functioning co-operatively—towards greater perfection in arts and 
crafts, science and philosophy, literature and poetry and in the 
adjustment of social relationships. I am not belittling the role of 
€conomic and political effort; I concede readily the claim that 
no abiding system of culture and ethics can be built up except 
on the foundations of reasonably just material conditions and 
standards of life. But it is necessary for us, who labour—however 
obscurely—in the world of the mind, to place the values and ends 
of life in their proper perspective and determine their correct Ti 
of priority—not in order of time but in order of signif ati anan 

to reassert the primacy of cultural and spiritual values. Al the 
resources in men and money and materials that are invested in 
building up national solidarity and strength, even in winning 
National freedom, will be wasted if the freedom gained is ao 
utilized to create gracious and equitable patterns of culture an 

civilization. We need not, therefore, be apologetic if we give our 
time and thought to these values, for it is only through La Pora 
appraisal and appreciation ‘and through their qr a ans 
a living and motivating force that the world can be eventually 
redeemed. Those who believe that the present world crisis is 
a purely political and economic crisis are blind or See 
it is at bottom a spiritual crisis, a battle of values as I have trie 

to elucidate from various points of view in this book. Its nae 
and intensity may be new and unprecedented. but, in one form 
or another, it has been always going on. The history of the world 
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is a continuous tug-of-war between the forces of peaceful creation 
and destruction, between good will and ill will, between humanism 
and narrow separatism, between social justice and group tyranny, 
between the urge for service and the lust for exploitation. It should 
not be hard to accept the view that any movement, religious or 
cultural or scientific that tends to reinforce the creative and huma- 
nistic tradition, is contribution to the good of mankind. 


‘ 2 


This is, however, a plea for the sympathetic study and active 
pursuit of all cultural values, while today I am concerned pri- 
marily with the values of Islamic culture, i.e. culture as it has de- 
veloped under the impulse and inspiration of Islam during the 
last fourteen centuries. Why is it important for us, i.e. for all 
Indians irrespective of their religious affiliations, and for other 
people, for that matter, to study this culture ? One can think of a 
variety of reasons but I shall refer to only two of them. In the 
first place, the world has become one in a sense in which it was 
never one before and this is true in spite of the acute and danger- 
ous conflicts and differences which characterize the international 
scene. In fact, they are dangerous, precisely because the world 
has become so closely knit together and whatever enriches or 
imperils one part of it has a reprecussion all along the line. And 
this interdependence is not only industrial and technical but also 
cultural and intellectual, for ideas move even quicker than men 
and materials. In such a world, ignorance of one another’s culture 
is not only foolish and ill-mannered but fraught with great danger. 
Nations and communities cannot afford to build their specially 
insulated “ivory towers” where they might cultivate their cultural 
characteristics, ignoring their relationship and interaction with 
other cultures. In this cultural give-and-take, Islamic culture has 
much of value to give and much to take from other contemporary 
cultures. If it turns away from this enriching contact and, con- 
trary to its genius, follows a policy of isolation it does so at the 
risk of losing its creative vigour and vitality. Secondly, so far as 
India is concerned, it has been for centuries the hospitable home 
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of many cultures which have come into mutually enriching con- 
tact here and achieved a measure of fusion. Some of the most 
prominent strands of Indian culture, as we know it today, have 
come from the Dravidian culture, the Aryan-Hindu culture (with 
its Buddhist variation) the Islamic culture (with its many tributary 
streams, Turkish, Persian and Moghul) and the Western culture 
brought in mainly by the British. The traditional genius of India 
has been, generally speaking, one of large-hearted tolerance. It 
did not reject cultural gifts from across the borders but welcomed 
them and assimilated many of their features into its own elastic 
and growing pattern. This applies not only to the Aryans who 
also came, it must be remembered, from across the borders and 
to the Muslims, who made this country their home and have been 
here for a thousand years, but even to the British who stayed here 
only as conquerors and whose connection lasted barely 150 years. 
In spite of the hostile and unfavourable auspices under which the 
West established its contact with India, many western influences 
have become permanently embedded into our culture and civili- 
zation. The contributions of the Islamic culture—I do not ad- 


Visedly use the phrase “the contributions of the Muslims” because 


Islamic culture as it developed in medieval India was not built 
ighty co-operative 


up by the Muslims alone but represents a mli; Op 
effort in which many communities have participated willingly— 
are so many and so varied and they are so securely woven into the 
total pattern of Indian culture that they cannot be disentangled 
and removed without weakening and impoverishing the whole pat- 
tern. But on account of recent political happenings in India, which 
Strained inter-communal relations to the breaking point, efforts are 
being made by some groups to weaken or destroy this beautiful 
Pattern. One can see many indications of this reactionary and 
obscurantist mentality which must be resisted and re-educated— 
Not merely in the interest of Muslim or Islamic culture but of 
India and Indian culture as a whole. When the wound of partition 
is still raw, one can understand—though one should not accept or 
excuse—this attitude but, if India is to be great culturally, it is 
essential that the historic continuity of her cultural tradition 
should not be broken, As Maulana Azad remarked in one of his 
Convocation Addresses: “It is possible that other nations may 
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have to learn new lessons for broadening their outlook and for 
cultivating a spirit of tolerance. But so far as India is concerned, 
we can say with pride that it is the main trait of our ancient civi- 
lization and that we have been steeped in it for thousands of years. 
Here all faiths, all cultures, all modes of living were allowed to 
flourish and find their own salvation.” Shall we forego this great 
legacy of tolerance and broad-mindedness in the 20th century 
when it is needed much more unrgently and desperately than ever 
before ? With his unerring sense of what was just and right and 
his deep humanism, Mahatma Gandhi had realized this truth and 
was working with all the strength of his great personality to guard 
against this danger. He urged over and over again that social, 
political and cultural narrowness spells disaster and ruin—both 
for the majority and the minorities. And, of course, what applies 
to India applies equally emphatically—in fact more emphatically 
—to Pakistan. It can no more afford a policy of cultural isolation 
and exclusiveness or reject the gracious fruits of a thousand years’ 
old contact between Hindu and Islamic cultures. Apart from be- 
ing reactionary, such a policy would be repugnant to the genius 
of Islam. So far as India is concerned, I would venture to express 
the opinion that, because the population percentage of Muslims 
in the Indian Union has been reduced and their political influence 
as a group is weaker, it is all the more necessary to study their 
cultural contribution—and those of Islamic culture generally— 
in a spirit of appreciation and sympathy so that their cultural 
values may not be swamped merely by the accident of their being 
a political minority. Moreover, India has, as her good neighbours, 
many Muslim countries in the Near East and Middle East with 
whom her relations have always been cordial and the study of 
Islamic culture would be an important connecting link with these 
countries. 


3 


So much for the importance of the issues involved. Let me now 
turn to an analysis of a few salient features of Islamic mim 
which have general significance. What would impress anyon 
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with a fair and objective outlook as an outstanding characteristic 
of early Islamic culture—in an age which was dominated by nar- 
tow concepts of race and sect and class—is its fine spirit of Tole- 
tance. And this is a fact in spite of the centuries’ old propaganda 
Carried on in ignorant or malicious quarters to suggest that Islam 
has a narrow and dogmatic ideology and that it was imposed on 
the world “on the point of the sword”. Perhaps it is the unhappy 
legacy of the age of the Crusades when Christianity and Islam 
Confronted each other as the two most important proselytizing 
teligions of the world—and propagand@ was even then one of the 
gteat weapons of war! It is amazing that, even a distinguished 
scholar like Margoliouth and a standard work like the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica make statements about Islam—and its great 
Prophet—which would be ludicrous if they were not tragic, ie. 
if they did not deepen the tragedy of misunderstandings and pre- 
judices which make international concord so difficult today. To 
those who are interested in a fair appraisal of the teachings of 
Islam and cannot afford to read monumental books of older autho- 
tities, I would recommend the study of Iqbal’s Lectures on the 
Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, or Maulana. Azad's 
Masterly introduction to his translation of the Quran, or Amir 
Alis Spirit of Islam and the writings of Dr. Bhagwan Das, 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Sundarlal on the subject. They will 
then find that Islamic culture derives its spirit of tolerance from 
the basic teachings of Islam, which advocate an evolutionary view 
of religion. Islam does not teach or maintain that it is the only 
ttue religion, while’ other religions are nothing but so many here- 
Stes. It is part of a Muslim’s faith that every people and every 
age has had its prophets and men of God who showed the right 
Path according to the needs of the times, and who carried the 
development of Religion a step further by relating it to contem- 
Porary needs and removing from it the dust of irrelevant accre- 
tions. The Prophet of Islam likewise crystallized and completed 
the great work done by the earlier prophets whom he taught his 
followers to hold in the highest esteem. In the words of the Quran, 
‘There has never been a people but had its prophet (Nazir).” 
And again: “Say, that I believe in Allah and His messengers and 
the Books and His Prophets.” How refreshingly different is this 
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view from that which consigns the followers of all other religions 
to the outer darkness of hell! It ensures the fullest freedom of 
belief and worship to persons of all faiths; for, according to the 
Quran, “there can be no compulsion in religion” and any creed 
or doctrine imposed by force can never partake of the quality 
of religious experience. Islam makes it perfectly clear, and reite- 
rates it over and over again, that spiritual peace and salvation are 
not the monopoly of any particular religious group but are open 
to all who have faith and lead righteous lives. I stress this point 
at some length to underline the fact that Tolerance, which is so 
essential for the peace and the sanity of the world today, is an 
integral part of Islam and no interpretation of its culture or ideo- 
logy would be right which failed to take this iato account. 
There is no doubt that, by and large, the history of Muslim 
peoples presents a gratifying record of practical as well as intellec- 
tual tolerance of other peoples and their faiths and cultures. The 
intense religious fanaticism, which characterized the Spanish In- 
quisition in Spain and flourished in Byzantine, was conspicuously 
absent in Muslim countries where Jews carried on their cultural 
and religious pursuits unhindered. Intellectually, Islamic culture 
borrowed large-heartedly from Greek culture in its early stages, 
so much so that the Hellenistic tradition, on which Western cul- 
ture is based, did not come to the West directly from the Greeks 
but through the Muslims who had taken it from them, preserved 
it, added to it and then passed it on to Europe when it emerged 
from the ‘dark ages’. It is also a matter of common knowledge 
amongst oriental scholars that Islamic culture was not the creation 
of Muslims alone but was the result of the joint efforts of Muslims, 
Jews, Christians and even free thinkers, and many races—Arabs, 
Syrians, Persians, Turks, Spaniards, Egyptians and Indians—con- 
tributed to it and bore aloft its banner. We find this cultural large- 
heartedness, this readiness to borrow and assimilate cultural 
strands from everywhere, in many countries which came under 
Muslim sway, including India. Many people have heard only of 
Akbar or possibly of Dara Shikoh who patronized scholars of 
different faiths and cultural antecedents, but they do not know 
that the tradition goes back to the Prophet himself who said: 
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“Acquire knowledge, even though it may be in China” and that 
“Hikmat (wisdom) is the lost property of the Momin (the true 
believer); he is entitled to it where he may find it.” 


This approach tended to knock down the geographical walls 
which had been allowed to rise up in the ‘world of the mind’— 
those obstinate and senseless walls which have reared their ugly 
heads over and over again in human history and given religion to 
languages, geographical boundaries to science and narrow nationa- 
lity to culture. The Nazis have not been the only sinners in this 
Tespect—we have all sinned to a greater or lesser degree, and 
God knows there is much in the history of all peoples which they 
Would fain wipe out! Nor would it be true to say that Muslims 
have not, in practice, been guilty of religious narrowness or perse- 
cution. But I do submit, with a full sense of responsibility, that 
fanaticism can find no sanction in Islam and wherever Muslims 
have been guilty of it they have fallen from religious grace and 
sinned against the light that was in them. It is necessary to rei- 
terate this truth firmly, because not only adverse and ill-informed 
Propaganda but also certain recent happenings, e.g. certain politi- 
cal trends in Pakistan, have created an entirely wrong picture of 
Islamic values in the minds of large numbers of peoples in India 
and outside. 

Another important characteristic of Islamic culture, 
of far-reaching significance, is its frank and unequivocal accep- 
tance of the claims both of the matter and the mind, the flesh and 
the spirit, this-world and the hereafter. Its attitude is expressed 
Pithily in the oft-repeated prayer which occurs in the Quran: 
“O Lord ! Give us the good things in this Life and the Hereafter. 
This statement is not, if I may say so, an expression of avidity a 
Cnshrines a profoundly important point of view. It differs we y 

om some other important and influential views of life whic 
have shaped the thought and conduct of many ages and commu- 
nities, There is, for example, the view of what is rather vaguely 
Called the materialistic school, which holds that the meaning of 
life is to be found in the satisfaction of our material wants, which 
Quests after power and riches and which has been responsible, 
Ìn its better manifestation, for a great deal of the progress of 


which is 
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human civilization. Then there is the other view, which rejects 
the world of material phenomena and forces, which seeks to 
withdraw from this ‘dark vale’ of tears and misery and concen- 
trates only on man’s inner development—intellectual, cultural, 
artistic, spiritual. The men of research, the poets, the painters, — 
the mystics have often sought refuge in private ‘ivory towers’ of 
their own, oblivious to the imperious cail of the world around. 
Islam has no sympathy or patience with this individualistic: and 
selfish ‘paradise’. It accepts wholeheartedly the challenge of “the 
world of matter”, with alP its rich resources; it rejects asceticism 
as a way of life, and welcomes the conquest of Nature by man. 
But when this world has been conquered and Power is controlled 
by his hands and his mind, it has to be exploited not for selfish 
ends but for establishing the good life on earth—material and 
cultural—for all. The good Muslim must retain an inner attitude 
of independence, of superiority to the trappings of wealth and 
power. This is what Iqbal calls an attitude of Fagir, a kind of 
asceticism of the spirit which would enable him to spurn the 
temptations which ensnare the feet of weaker mortals. For him 
this world is, in the words of the Quran, “a field where we sow 
the seeds for the Hereafter”, and “he who is blind in this world 
is blind in the next”—a clear affirmation of their innate relation- 
ship which can only be broken at grave peril. Roomi, the great 
poet and mystic of Islam, puts one phase of this truth with the 
piquancy of an epigram when he says: 


“For him who can stalk across the skies, 
*Tis not difficult to tread on the earth! ” 


So, material riches are not, in the Muslim weltanschauung the 
end of life but only the means which may (or may not!) be used 
for its spiritual and cultural enrichment. To ensure that they will 
be so used, it introduces the concept of Hududullah (the limits 
defined by God) within which all personal and collective life and 
activities are to be organized and which no true believer can 
ignore or transgress. As Pikthall has remarked in one of his 
lectures: “In the Islamic polity there are no such ideas as irtes” 


ponsible power or irresponsible wealth or irresponsible God.’ 
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Man is responsible before God—and before his own conscience 
—for all that he does in religious as well as secular matters. Many 
of these limitations relate to the control of group relationships— 
prohibition of usury and gambling, imposition of Zakat and 
Khums on all who can afford them, rules of warfare which enjoin 
scrupulous respect for treaties, humane treatment of all civilian 
populations and non-interference with the enemies’ means of sub- 
sistence. Its social, economic and political concepts are inspired 
by the. ideal of Social Justice leading to social equality, and by 
the desire to check the growth of unjust economic anomalies due 
to the misuse of wealth. “He is no true Muslim,” remarked the 
Prophet, “who eateth his fill and leaveth his neighbour hungry.” 
How few, one wonders, are true Muslims in the world today, 
judged by this simple criterion? But the ideal did inspire many 
in the course of the centuries. “It is impossible for me,” said 
Ali when he was the Khalifa, “to sleep peacefully if there is even 
one hungry person in Medina,” and he used to go about at night 
with a load of bread on his back to bring food to the needy who 
Were too self-respecting to ask for alms l : 

Now, I am not suggesting that Islam as such stands for socia- 
lism or communism—for one thing these systems were not relevant 
to the age in which their teachings were presented—but I do hold 
that the social and ethical considerations which underlie modern 
Movements to secure better social and economic justice for all, 
are not only implicitly but to some extent explicitly operative in 
Islamic thought. And any Muslim—or any human being—who 
remains indifferent to, or unaffected by, the poignancy of the 
Present situation—which condemns hundreds of millions to Jead 
Sub-human lives—is a traitor to the spirit of Islam as well as te 
Spirit of humanism. Islam has repeatedly stressed the principle of 
“collective responsibility”—namely, that no man liveth unto him- 
Self alone, that we are all members of the family of God, that 
€veryone is in truth his brother’s keeper and can, on no account 
shirk this responsibility—which knocks the bottom out of the 
ivory tower” theory of life. The Quran states this truth in a 
Striking verse: 


“And beware of the catastrophe which, when it befalls, will not 
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be confined only to those of you who have specially transgressed” 
(but will sweep all into its train). 


The special relevance of this principle in the modern inter-depen- 
dent world is only too obvious, and they are grievously mistaken 
who believe that they can sow the wind with impunity without 
being called upon to reap the whirlwind. Islam has stressed this 
fact of national and*international dependence and her most posi- 
tive contribution in this behalf is the attempt to abolish those 
differences of race, caste and colour which have always work- 
ed to disrupt the unity of mankind. Whatever other charges may 
be brought against the Muslims, I think they can claim with some 
satisfaction that they have always been attached to the ideal of 
social democracy and racial, geographical and colour considera- 
tions have appealed to them less than to most other peoples. 
Balal, the dark-as-night negro of Abyssinia, occupies amongst 
them exactly the same place of honour as the greatest and the 
noblest Arab companion of the Prophet. The kinship of ideals 
and faiths has meant more to them than that of blood and coun- 
try which some writer has described as “earth rootedness” and 
the international brotherhood of Muslim peoples, that actually 
came into being, was at least better than the aggressive geogra- 
phical nationalism of later days. i 

But there is another point which the Muslims of today need 
to ponder over as much as others, because they too seem to have 
forgotten it and to have fallen under the sway of ideas which 
are repugnant to the spirit of Islam. The real line of demarcation 
in Islam is not between people professing different religions or 
belonging to different races or colours but between those who 
stand for truth, decency and justice and those who are ‘trans- 
gressors’ or ‘evil-doers’, irrespective of their formal labels. In em- 
phatic and unequivocal words, the Prophet of Islam has defined 
the ethical and moral principles which should govern the conduct 
of every true Muslim: 


«He is not of us who sides with his tribe in aggression and he is 
not of us who dies while assisting his tribe in injustice.” 


“Thus an appeal to religious fellowship in a cause that is not just 
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is not only meaningless but definitely sinful; it places the person 
beyond the Prophet's fold. In fact, the basic law of human re- 
lationships has been stated for all time by the Quran clearly: 


“Co-operate in all that is good and moral but 

do not co-operate in sin and injustice.” 
It is an absolute, unqualified injunction which rejects for ever 
doctrines like “My country—right or wrong” or “My religion 
—tight or wrong” or “My people—right or wrong”. In the face 
of the supreme issue between Right and Wrong, Justice and In- 
justice, the ties of country, race and creed lose their hold and pale 
into insignificance. The Muslim’s offer of co-operation is to be 
Open to all, whether Muslims or non-Muslims, who do good; it is 
to be withheld from all who choose the path of injustice, even 
though they may claim formal affiliation to Islam. In one of his 
arresting Persian couplets, Iqbal defines the true Momin (man 
of faith) in words which epitomize the real spirit of Islam: 


“He is a sword against unrighteousness and a shield for 


truth ; fe ane 
His affirmation and negation are the criteria for good an 
evil; ies A 
his sense of justice, his 


Great is his forgiveness, 
generosity, his kindness— kS, 
Even in a ft of wrath, his temper retains its balance.” 


Thus, essentially, the ethical basis of Jslamic culture, on its 
Practical side, is humanism which I would define as a recognition 
of the fact that man—not the Muslim or Hindu or Christian or 
Parsi, not the white man or the black man oF the brown man, 
Not the rich man or the poor man Or the petit bourgeots but Man 
—is the measure of all things, the highest common factor in the 
arithmetic of life. All that ministers to his growth, that enriches 
him materially or spiritually is to be welcomed; all that arrests 
or inhibits his development, that builds up walls of prejudice and 


Separatism around him is repugnant to the genius of Islam and. 
Should be rejected. Respect for individuality, for Man as an end 
therefore, implicit in- 


—not a mere means for others’ ends—is, 
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Islamic thought. “The principle of the ego-sustaining deed,” re- 
marks Iqbal in his Lectures “is respect for the Ego in myself as 
well as in others” which means that, unless we cultivate a sense 
of reverence for others’ individuality—their opinion and belief, 
their ways of living and thinking, their points of, difference with 
us—our own individuality will remain warped, distorted and in- 
complete. One of the finest definitions of this humanism that I 
have come across occurs in one of his Persian poems where he 
defines the concept of Admiyat—the quality of being truly human 
—which is not limited by any narrow social, political or religious 
ties but is characterized by sympathy and a sensitiveness of heart 
in which the believer and the unbeliever, the saint and the sinner, 
can all find a heaven of refuge. < 

Religion is a ceaseless quest 

Beginning in Reverence, culminating in Love! 

What is “Admiyat”?—Respect for Man! 

Understand then his true place! 

It’s a crime to utter a harsh word, 

For believers and unbelievers are alike God’s children! 

The man of God learns the ways of God 

And is gracious to the believer as to the unbeliever; 

Welcome belief and unbelief alike to the heart 

If the peau turns away from the heart—woe betide the 

eart! 
Though encased in the prison-house of clay, 
The heart has its domain over the entire Universe! 


4 


I have presented only a few facets of Islamic culture which 
I consider to be of special relevance to the modern age. It is a 
very inadequate picture and in some ways also an idealized pic- 
ture—“idealized” in the sense that it presents not the actual cur- 
rent situation of Islamic culture but the ideals of that culture. My 
reason for doing so is the fact that, in these days of cultural and 
religious intolerance, accentuated by ignorance, it is necessary 
that we should appreciate the best in one another’s cultures and 
Jearn to value their deeper and higher aspirations. Normally, that 
which is superficial and irrelevant is swept away on the torrent of 
Time; it is only the significant and the useful that abides. But 1m 
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abnormal times and crises there is a great danger that fanaticism 
„may even reject things of abiding value that centuries of patient 
and peaceful, co-operative effort have built up and thus culturally 
impoverish the country for all time. This is a danger that threatens 
both India and Pakistan, for both are in the throes of a pseudo- 
revivalism which must be resisted because it is repugnant to the 
spirit of the age and, so far as Islam is concerned, it is out of har- 
mony with its real genius and tradition. If Islam has one signifi- 
cant contribution to offer to` the world, it is its spirit of 
internationalism, its rejection—total and unequivocal—of the idols 
ot race, colour, caste and geography, its affirmation of social 
equality and human brotherhood. In the words of Iqbal whom I 
take the liberty to quote again—because he is so often being mis- 
quoted for ulterior purposes!—“The most important objective of 
Islam is to demolish all the artificial and pernicious distinctions 
of caste, creed, colour and economic status. It has opposed vehe- 
mently the idea of racial superiority which is the greatest obstacle 
in the way of international unity and co-operation.” It is impos- 
sible for anyone who is aware of the ugly temper of this age, 
dominated by these very concepts, to deny the importance of this 


contribution. 
Another very valuable contribution that Islam has to make 


is in dealing with the critical situation created by the fact that 
Power has run amuck in the hands of man. We are only too 


poignantly aware of how scientific knowledge applied to industry 


and war and their exploitation by unscrupulous persons and 
groups have brought our world to the brink of ruin and annihila- 
tion. As Shakespeare has put it through the mouth of Caliban: 


“It is good to have a giant’s strength but not good to use it as a 


giant.” Islam does not advocate the rejection of Power as evil, 
ut using the many valuable 


for civilization cannot be built up witho 1 
Tesources of modern science. But it seeks to control the misuse 
of Power through the corrective of Vision from which flow 

` the graces of love, sympathy and intuition. Not Power, uncon- 
trolled and unlimited but Power limited by the laws of God and 


the love of mankind. The divorce of Power from Vision, of Science 


from Religion, of Intellect from Intuition has produced the present 
and hatred and violence and 


situation—so surcharged with greed 
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exploitation—over which hangs the nemesis of the Atom Bomb. 
There is literally no hope for the world, no way out of this impasse 
unless, out of all this incalculable travail of the spirit and the suf- 
ferings and sorrows of the body, is born a new and sincere reali- 
zation that mankind today is a single social organism, integrated 
by the forces of science and technology, and unless men learn 
the old but ever-new lessons of love and justice, of brotherhood 
and humanity, of charity and sacrifice which true men of God 
and true religions have taught throughout the ages. Man must re- 
learn, in this age of Science, how to live his life “in the name of 
the Lord”, to “surrender oneself to His will” so that one becomes 
a willing instrument for working out His beneficent purposes on 
earth. Obviously, such a state of heart and mind-is possible only 
for a few and whole nations and communities have never attained 
to this great moral height. But the value of such an ideal, which 
seeks to control Power and harness science for the good of man- 
kind, lies in the fact that it defines the proper direction of our 
advance. From the point of view of the larger interest of mankind 
it is imperative that we should learn to welcome all the help that 
may come our way in strengthening this vision of life—whether 
it comes from the religious ideology of Islam or the humanism of 
a Mahatma Gandhi or an Einstein or a Romain Rolland. 

India is a part of the great world and, therefore, what applies 
to the world applies equally to India—only in a more intimate 
and urgent sense. For, India has been one of the great centres 
of Islamic culture. No narrowness of mind, no selective blindness 
on either side of the border can wipe out that historic fact. She 
has learnt much from this culture and has, in her turn, made a rich 
contribution to its development. Some of its finest strands are 
woven inextricably into the warp and woof of her cultural pat- 
tern. Its arts and architecture, its languages and literature, its phi- 
losophy and religions are still a part of her great heritage. The 
rhythm of her musicians and the art of her painters, the gentleness 
of her saints and the sagacity of her rulers and administrators, the 


rich legacy of her scholars, writers and poets, now using Persian, ` 


now Urdu, now Hindi, now Hindustani—all these, too, have gone 
into the making of what we love and admire as Indian culture- 
They have drawn their inspiration from many sources—for there 
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are no frontiers in the world of the mind and the wind of genius 
bloweth where it listeth! But they have all grown and developed 
and come to fruition in this soil, which they have enriched with 
the blood and sweat of their body and the spiritual travail of their 
minds. One may as well try to separate the finger-nail from the 
flesh as to eradicate the gracious and many-sided impress of 
Islamic culture from Indian history. I have no doubt a rude sur- 
gical operation can do either but it would leave the organism 
bruised and poorer. A plea for the study of Islamic culture, in a 
spirit of broadminded appreciation, isy therefore, I repeat, not a 
plea on behalf of the Muslims of India, though they have undoub- 
tedly served as the main (but not the only) receptacle for this 
sparkling wine. It is a plea on behalf of the future richness and 
greatness of India; it is a plea on behalf of values which have 
something to give to the whole world; it is a plea for a cultural 
approach inspired by vision, by humanism and by a spirit of 
tolerance. 

In the world of today, enlightened countries devote their time 
and attention and resources to the study of cultures far off in 
point of space and time. In the British, European and American 
Universities, one finds scholars devoting their whole life to the 
study, say, of ancient Egyptian civilization or the culture and the 
languages of the Middle and Far East. Is it then conceivable that 
India, which has even now about 40 million Muslims and a thou- 
sand years’ cultural association with Islam, will eschew the study 
of Islamic culture? Or that Pakistan—till yesterday a part of Indian 
polity and still a co-sharer in Indian culture and history, whatever 
its ill-advised revivalists may for the time being believe—will 
ignore the study of the great cultural wealth of her next door and 
Most important neighbour? No, one cannot contemplate this as 
a reasonable possibility. I am hopeful that, when the fit of com- 
munal bitterness that has overtaken many persons in India and 
Pakistan passes away—it may be soon or it may be Jate—the es- 
sentially hospitable and assimilative genius of India will reassert 
itself here and the broadminded humanism of Islam assert itself in 
Pakistan and the process of cultural contact and interaction, which 
has been rudely disturbed by recent happenings, will continue 
along its appointed course. 
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IN soME of the preceding chapters, I have discussed certain cul- 
tural issues, pertaining to India or Asia or Islam but have taken 
the concept of “culture” and its precise connotation for granted. 
It would be worthwhile to give some thought to what culture es- 
sentially means and I would like to develop the.thesis that there 
is a basic antagonism between Culture and Prejudice—prejudice 
in all its varied and ugly manifestations. 

In some circles in India there is a feeling that, with the establish- 
ment of a National Government, the main difficulties in the way 
of achieving national and cultural unity have been removed. I am 
not inclined to share that undue optimism. So long as we were 
engaged in the grim struggle for our political freedom, the struggle 
itself provided a rallying point, so much so that at some stages 
we were able to achieve a large unity of effort and outlook and, 
even when there were lapses, due to the provocation of communal 
feelings, they did not—except in the recent tragic years—material- 
ly affect the powerful drive of the political movement. It was not 
that differences and prejudices did not exist—they were there, 
some dating back to the distant past like the problem of untouch- 
ability, others more recent like the Hindu-Muslim tension which 
had been fanned by political as well as economic factors. But 
they were held in check; for, generally speaking, people realized 
that their energies must be primarily devoted to the overall objec- 
tive of achieving national freedom. Now that that freedom has 
been won, the unity forged on the anvil of a common opposition 
has broken down and all kinds of regional, provincial, sectarian, 
communal, linguistic and cultural conflicts and prejudices have 
come to the forefront. If we are to guard the treasure of our 
freedom and to use it for building up the ‘good life’ in our coun- 
try, it is essential for us to reconcile and transcend these conflicts, 
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to resolve these prejudices and thus ensure that all sections of our 
people and all strands of our thought and culture are enabled 
to contribute to the material progress and spiritual enrichment of 
the country. 

It is perhaps necessary as a background to this discussion to 
state a few fundamental propositions clearly. To some people, 
whose thinking has not become warped and distorted by the psy- 
chological poison. generated by recent happenings, these may ap- 
pear almost self-evident; to others they would appear to be entirely 
unacceptable and out of date. Our psoblem is to win back the 
latter to reason and sanity and it is to them really that this analy- 
sis of the relationship between Culture and Prejudice is primarily 
addressed. : 

In the first place, we should recognize, frankly and without 
mental reservation, that there is nothing wrong Or criminal or 
shameful or weak in a nation having people with different langu- 

' ages or forms of dress or types of food or belonging to different 
religions or races. Variety, under proper conditions, is a source 
of strength and enrichment, not of weakness or poverty, and one 
of the greatest problems facing the world, and big countries like 
India, is to work out a mental re-orientation and a pattern of social 
and political life which would stop these perfectly healthy dif- 
ferences from breaking out into conflicts and antagonisms. The 
unity that we want to achieve does not mean uniformity, a level- 
ling down or ironing out of all differences such as a totalitarian 
regime aspires to do. No, it is to be a unity-in-diversity, a pattern 
of many shades and textures, a music of many different notes. On 
the intellectual plane, it is always the clash and contact of dif- 
ferent ideas that leads to new developments; on the cultural plane, 
it is the confluence of different traditions in arts and crafts and 
literature and music that enriches culture and creates new forms; 
on the social and political plane, it is the spirit of experimentation, 
of accepting new ideas and ways of life, of trying new theories 
derived from different sources that ensures progress. So, any at- 
tempt to stifle differences, in art or literature, or forms of social 
and political life or religion and philosophy is treachery to the 
future of the country as well as of the human race. 

In the second place, we must realize—as I have repeatedly 
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‘pointed out—that, historically, the genius of India at its best has 
been assimilative and receptive. Its tradition has been that of the 
open. mind, welcoming whatever contributions have come to it 
from different races and religions or regional and cultural groups. 
From the time of the Aryans to the days of the British, it has tried 
to assimilate within its culture and civilization elements of value 
that have come within its reach from the four corners of the 
world. In fact, as many of our great writers and thinkers have 
pointed out, it is only when Indians have kept the windows of 
their hearts and minds open that they have been most creative 
and progressive and, whenever they have tended to become ex- 
clusive, dominated by prejudice and intolerance, those have been 
periods of national decadence and decline. So, in advocating this 
open-hearted and receptive approach in cultural as well as socio- 
political life, one takes not a revolutionary or heretical view but 
one that is in harmony with our national genius and the trend of 
our historical development. The people in the dock are really 
those who advocate or indulge in dreams of an exclusive cultural 
revivalism which would intolerantly reject the great gifts which, 
say, the civilization of Islam or the civilization of the West has 
brought to India and who hanker after an ancient and exclusive 
Hindu way of life which is gone beyond recall. Likewise, people 
in Pakistan, who wish to reject the great contributions they have 
received from a thousand years of contact with the rich Hindu 
element in Indian civilization and culture, are trying vainly and 
foolishly to reverse the historic process—an effort which would 
be harmful to their own development. It is not only the genius 
of Indian culture and the genius of Hinduism and Islam which 
revolt against such a mentality but the entire trend of modern 
history is against it. No group or nation can afford to withdraw 
itself into a tower of seclusion, for the forces that are shaping 
and moulding our life are universal in their scope and cannot be 
ignored and, to the extent that any people may succeed in ignoring 
them or not benefiting from them, they are only working for their 
own impoverishment. 

In the third place, we must clearly realize that a number of 
things have happened in India in recent decades which have made 
the situation acute and critical. The foreign Government tried, 
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as any other alien Government would have done, to see that com- 
munal differences were kept alive. It is a tribute to their maneuvr- 
ing skill—but none to our intelligence!—that we fell an easy prey 
to these machinations and actively contributed to the objective 
that our foreign rulers had in mind. The growing conflict amongst 
the various communities, particularly the Hindus and Muslims, 
culminated in the demand for Pakistan and the final partition, 
which cut the organic unity of the country into two and reversed 
a centuries’ old historic process. If this partition had solved the 
Hindu-Muslim problem and established cordial and co-operative 
relations between the two newly created dominions, perhaps par- 
tition would not be too high a price to pay for it. After all, Canada 
and U.S.A. exist as friendly and co-operative nations and they are 
none the worse for being separate nations. But this hope has not 
come true. Partition had a blood bath at its very birth and the 
rioting, disorder and migrations that followed, on an almost un- 
precedented scale, led to such an accentuation of bitterness and 
deepening of prejudices that, in some parts of both dominions, 
it became almost impossible for people of certain communities 
to live with any sense of security and freedom. The refugees of 
both dominions, who have suffered untold privations and sorrows, 
created a psychological problem of great gravity not only as be- 
tween the two dominions but also for the new countries of their 
adoption. Many of them have acquired a distorted outlook, based 
on misunderstanding and prejudice, which not only colours their 
Own judgments but also affects by contagion the ideas and beha- 
viour of the rest of their countrymen. It is no use blaming them, 
for they are the victims of circumstances over which they had little 
control. The blame for a great national disaster like this rests not 
on but on all the people without excep- 
tion. The fact, however, remains that this unfortunate conjunc- 
tion of circumstances has created for us—teachers, thinkers, wri- 
ters, administrators, social workers, in fact everyone with a social 
conscience—an extremely difficult and urgent situation which 
should not be allowed to deteriorate further. We must either fight 
intelligently and resolutely against all the widespread individual 
ard group prejudices or these will overwhelm and embitter our 
national outlook and endanger the maintenance of our freedom. 
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Gandhiji, with his unerring instinct for what was basic in every 
complicated situation, had divined and diagnosed this Situation 
correctly and he had devoted himself as earnestly to this educa- 
tional problem as he had done, for three decades, to the political 
problem. He fought against Prejudice—which is another name 
for intolerance, narrowness and snobbery—on every conceivable 
front and laid bare its hidden as well as obvious inroads into every 
nook and corner of our national life. In its most aggressive and 
obvious mood, it had assumed the form of communalism- 
Gandhiji’s whole life wasea crusade against it and his martyrdom 
was the triumphant vindication of his lifelong stand on this issue. 
Within the framework of Hindu society itself, there was that age- 
old prejudice against the “untouchables”, those “children of God” 
whom an unjust social system had deprived of their most elemen- 
tary and basic human rights. Again, there were amongst all classes 
of people, what I can only describe as sacreligious prejudices 
against religions other than their own. Gandhiji proclaimed boldly 
the ancient truth that all great religions are one in their ultimate 
objective—love of God and service of man—that their great 
teachers and scriptures are worthy of our respect and that they 
represent different ways leading to the same goal. He was not con- 
tent merely with stating this dynamic truth but actually made a 
reverent and sincere study of the Quran, the Bible, the Granth 
Sahib and other Holy Books and insisted on the recitation of pas- 
Sages taken from them at his evening prayer meetings. Some 
people are apt to feel surprised at his almost obstinate insistence 
on this ritual and his reverting to this question over and over 
again during his Delhi broadcasts. They fail to realize that he was 
fighting for one of the greatest of human freedoms—the freedom 
te welcome and respect truth and cultivate tolerance—and was 
concerned with safeguarding the dignity and decency of the spirit 
of man against the onslaught of irreligious fanaticism. Again, he 
carried on a magnificent crusade against intolerance on the langu- 
age front and his advocacy of Hindustani as a common language 
was a declaration of his faith in a composite, many-sided culture 
aud a composite language as an expression of that culture. All 
those, who have been raising the slogan of cultural revivalism 
in India or of a common language which would harken back to 
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Sanskrit and refuse to recognize the enrichment as well as simpli- 
fication which it has received from Persian, Arabic, Urdu and 
English and the many other regional languages and dialects of the 
masses, are trying to set back the hands of the clock of time. They 
may not be able aventually to arrest the flow of time but it is quite 
likely that they will do great damage to themselves and to the 
development of a common language in this process of reaction. 
Gandhiji was, likewise, a believer in Indian unity and he com- 
pletely rejected the claims of regions and provinces to restrict his 
loyalty—he never lent his support to ahy movement which spon- 
sored a Bengali or Punjabi or Maharashtrian or South Indian 
patriotism as against loyalty to India and her true genius as a re- 
conciler of differences. Through his whole life and more specifical- 
ly through his scheme of Basic Education, he sought to break 
down the prejudice against manual labour and to bring about a 
fapproachement between manual and intellectual workers. Thus, 
one by one, he tried to shatter the various idols of prejudice 
through his iconoclastic tolerance and humanism. À 
I have referred to his achievements in this field because these 
are precisely the problems which we have to tackle. He wrestled 
with them all his life but his countrymen were so preoccupied 
with the political issue and he had so many problems on hand 
that he could not bring about the psychological revolution which 
was always near his heart. And later the happenings to which I 
have referred managed to undo a good deal of the great work 
he had done. When people talk of Gandhiji’s constructive work, 
they refer mainly to his practical schemes like Charkha Sangh, 
Talimi Sangh, and Kasturba Trust activities but, to my mind, his 
Most significant constructive work lay in the domain of the human 
mind where he was anxious to liquidate prejudices and build up 
4 new set of attitudes and values, which will centre round the 
Concept of the dignity of man and reject the discriminations made 
amongst human beings on grounds of caste or creed or race or 
language or sex, and Brahmin and Harijan, Hindu and Muslim, 
. Indian and British, Punjabi and Bengali, Hindi-walas and Urdu- 
walas, men and women, would all be welcome as members of one 
great human family. The fight against Prejudice is a fight to bring 
about this urgent but difficult mental transformation. 
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I do not know whether many of us have a clear idea of how 
deep is the hold that blind prejudice has got on our minds. Take, 
as one instance, the question of language. Those who have any 
knowledge whatever of the history of languages know that Urdu 
is one of the richest languages in India and, in some branches of 
literature like poetry, it can hold its own, in quality, with any 
language of the world. And it is just as truly and genuinely Indian 
as Sanskrit or Bengali or Hindi or Malayalam. But, as Urdu had 
developed during the Muslim period and languages like Persian 
and Arabic had contributed to its enrichment, many people who 
were caught up in the political conflict between Hindus and 
Muslims extended their hostility to the- Urdu language also! They 
have been trying their best, some of them unwittingly, to impove- 
rish the country’s culture by denying all support and patronage 
to this language, by even denying—believe it or not—that there is 
such a language as Urdu! And prejudice is so blind that even 
ignorance sometimes passes for scholarship and its behests are 
accepted uncritically. In their partisanship of an untenable thesis, 
they forget that not only Urdu but Hindi and Bengali and many 
other Indian languages developed a great deal during the Muslim 
period, that like them it is spoken without discrimination by 
Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs, Christians and others, that not only Urdu 
but Gujarati and Marathi and Hindi and Bengali also have been 
enriched by an admixture of Arabic and Persian words to varying 
degrees, that in Urdu forty-two of fifty-five thousand words are 
Hindi words or words of Sanskrit origin! All this they do not see 
or hear or acknowledge—a new version of “see no evil, hear no 
evil, speak no evil”! There is a kind of witch-hunt for words of 
“foreign” origin and a reversion to old and obsolete forms of cur- 
tent words. Now, all this is a source of literary impoverishment, a 
kind of cultural suicide which only stark Prejudice can present 
in the garb of patriotism or cultural renaissance. I am not referring 
now to the question of the common language and the contro- 
versy which went on between the advocates of Hindi and Hindu- 
stani about the name and the contents of the common language. 
I cite this as an example of how Prejudice can make people deny, 
to a language of the country, the support and status due to it as a 
part of the cultural heritage of the nation. And what applies more 
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emphatically to this particular controversy applies in a lesser de- 
gree to the other controversies on the language front—say, be- 
tween the North and the South, or between the regional languages 
in the provinces of Bombay and Punjab and Bihar. There was also 
the undignified controversy over the numerals which almost wreck- 
ed the unity of the greatest political party in the country! I refer 
to these language controversies at some length because they mirror 
the absurdity as well as the menace of Prejudices most .clearly. 
There is no division of spoils or property here, no real political 
or economic issue, no clash of class interests. One would have 
thought that it was the most obvious thing in the world to give 
groups of people the freedom: to speak and write and generally 
use their own languages, to give the greatest encouragement to 
them to learn other languages and not to use any kind of veiled or 
unveiled force to deprive even a single person of what is literally 
his birthright. But even this most elementary human right has 
given rise to furious controversies, and these will not be set to rest 
till we cultivate tolerance and breadth of mind and regard every 
single language as a tributary to the wealth of our culture and 
literature. This would not imply any loss of unity, but only a loss 
of uniformity which is an entirely different thing! A common 
national language exists in a basic form and it will grow and de- 
velop, not at the point of any constitutional bayonet but as a result 
of the intermingling of groups and peoples, of the multiplication 
of contacts; of the mutual inter-penetration of the various langu- 
ages. Let the common language be taught in schools by all means 
but not so as to supplant the mother tongue or regional or provin- 
cial languages. Let it make its way into people’s hearts through 
its growing literary power, influence and intrinsic merit. Let it 
gradually find its place in the services and administration, but with- 
out undue hurry, so that no part of the country may feel that it 
has been deliberately handicapped. Let it wend its way into the 
Universities, gently replacing English by stages but without lower- 
ing standards or creating academic confusion. But, in any and 
every case, force is to be avoided which is evil in politics but 
suicidal and immoral in the field of culture; for, bending and 
breaking the mind is infinitely worse than bending and breaking 
the body! And we should remember that so much prestige at- 
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taches, almost inevitably, to the State language and the language 
of administration that the objects which its advocates have in mind 
—unity, facility of interprovincial intercourse, development of a 
common outlook—will be inevitably achieved in due course. 
What I have said about a common language applies to all the 
other common features in national life—food and dress, art and 
music, social customs and practices. At least, the underlying prin- 
ciple is the same. If these things develop naturally and spontane- 
ously, as a result of a common system of education, greater 
communication and a growing common outlook, they have certain 
advantages. But I would not dream of prescribing common food 
or dress or customs or manners as the means for achieving a com- 
mon nationhood or removing prejudices. In the first place, is it\in 
the interest of developing a rich and interesting pattern of life to 
have all people eating the same kind of food, wearing the same 
Kind of dress, singing the same songs, speaking the same language 
and reacting to various everyday situations in an identical manner? 
Frankly, I should find such a pattern of life dull and uninviting 
in the extreme. But there is a deeper reason still why we should 
not subscribe to the view that common food and dress, etc. are 
essential for a common nationhood. People advocate them be- 
cause they think that without these props, the differences and con- 
flicts which exist amonst various groups and communities, will 
not disappear. To me, it is a very superficial view, negating that 
true tolerance which accepts and transcends differences instead 
of trying to abolish them. It amounts in effect to saying “If people 
look alike and dress alike and behave alike and their differences 
are at least not apparent, they will tolerate one another”, But 
that is no true tolerance, for tolerance is always tolerance of 
Something different, whether in details or in fundamentals. It is 
knowing that the other person has a different religion—Hinduism 
or Islam or Sikhism—or speaks a different language—Hindi or 
Gujarati or Urdu or Telugu—or belongs to a different caste or 
group—Brahmin or non-Brahmin or Harijan or has different poli- 
tical views—socialist or capitalist or communist or liberal—it is 
knowing all this and Tespecting these differences; it is knowing all 
this and getting on without malice or rancour or even passive 
dislike towards them; it is knowing all this and realizing that the 
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bond of a common humanity which unites all of us is greater 
and deeper than these differences and that, in spite of them, there 
are certain standards of conduct and certain attitudes of sym- 
pathy, co-operation and decency that we must extend to all of 
them. It is only when such attitudes become ingrained in us 
that prejudices will really disappear—otherwise we shall be only 
tinkering with the problem. 

It is easy to say all this but difficult to brig it about, difficult 
even to say how it can be brought about. But one thing is quite 
clear. No single all-powerful, short-cut recipe can be suggested 
for this purpose. Prejudices are often tenuous, intangible things, 
like the spider’s web, with their ramifications into the dark laby- 
tinths and chambers of the human mind and emotions. They 
often begin quite unconsciously in infancy as a result of the home 
environment and atmosphere, are strengthened by contacts in 
school and the playground, are carried further in adult life by the 
pernicious influence of the press, the political parties, the cinema 
and all other media of mass communication. It is against this 
powerful array of forces that we have to pit our strength. We 
cannot obviously defeat or demolish these forces—we have to win 
them over to our side. Since they have created all these prejudices 
they must combine to undo them. 

What are the factors which favour their growth? There is firstly, 
Ignorance in the darkness of which prejudices flourish like a rank 
growth and we should do all we can to dispel ignorance of one 
another’s culture and traditions and ways of life. We often know 
little of religions other than our own or even about other pro- 
vinces and regions. In our schools and colleges, there should be 
arrangements for the sympathetic study of the great truths taught 
by different religions and the special cultural traditions and contri- 
butions of different groups and communities. This will, at least, 
ensure that we know something of the best that they have to offer 
and shall not depend on hearsay or the suggestiveness of a poison- 
ed atmosphere in judging a great religion or a community or a 
literature. All men and women of prejudice are neither malicious 
nor unfair—many of them are only poor, deluded, ignorant crea- 

. tures who know no better. More knowledge should be able to 
improve their outlook. 
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It is not, however, knowledge passively acquired that will do 
the trick—knowledge must irradiate our thinking and feelings and 
thus control our actions. This postulates that, not only in schools 
and colleges but also in what may be broadly called the field of 
“Adult” Education we must make use of all the effective techni- 
ques of intelligent propaganda—discussion and study groups, co- 
operative activities and common celebrations, through which they 
will learn to understand points of view different from their own 
and train themselves for intelligent and co-operative citizenship 
through the comradeship of effort for common causes. I should 
like to commend to you a very interesting account of an organized 
and successful experiment to liquidate prejudices in a. mixed 
American community, comprising Jews, Catholics, Protestants, 
Negroes and others, which has been published under the title of 
The Story of the Springfield Plan. It shows how schools, colleges, 
clubs, the municipality, the radio, the theatre and the cinema can 
be mobilized for such a campaign. The study of this experiment 
should prove to be not only interesting but heartening for edu- 
cators in India who are sometimes apt to be depressed by the 
enormity of the task that confronts them in this field. 

It is well to recognize, however, that even active knowledge 
will not be enough to liquidate prejudices, for ignorance is not 
their only source. Prejudices sometimes cloak deep-lying economic 
or political differences, e.g. the clash between the Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins is not a religious clash for both belong to the same 
teligion but primarily an economic issue between those who have, 
and those who would like to have, positions of vantage and power. 
But the political game is always apt to call all kinds of allies into 
its service and to present issues wrapped up in red rags so as to 
provoke the anger and stimulate the solidarity of their own group. 
Wherever prejudices are of this kind, they cannot be liquidated 
either by honeyed words or by increased knowledge; they can only 
be liquidated by removing the root causes of the conflict, e.g. by 
establishing a more just social order which will, in fact, ensure 
equality of opportunity to all groups of the people. And that is 
part of the statesman’s headache 


—in fact, the whole of it!—and 
the teachers and writers can only try and popularize this idea even 
if they cannot do anything directly about it. 
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Another factor which can help us in this work is the generation 
of a strong public opinion against the existence of such prejudices 
—a public opinion that will not extend its countenance to those 
who indulge in them. At present people often demonstrate, in 
their individual and group behaviour, the most stupid and undigni- 
fied prejudices towards other individuals and groups who differ 
from them in religion or language or social traditions or even the 
latitude of their birth! They can express them with impunity in 
their own groups and get away with it, because the others either 
approve of them or are too cowardly to show their disapproval, 
Now, it is not much use psychologically if a Hindu or a Muslim 
or a Sikh or a Punjabi or a Madrasi protests when his group or 
community or way of life is attacked by someone else—he is apt 
to be dismissed as a partisan. What is much more effective and 
essential is that there should be, in each community or group, some 
persons of integrity and impartiality who will not hesitate to take 
members of their own group or community to task and express 
public disapproval of them when they indulge in unworthy senti- 
Ments against any other group. It is only the constant exercise 
of the capacity for self-examination which can keep a group— 
or a nation—morally and socially healthy. When this spirit of self- 
criticism is dead and the beam in one’s own eye appears to be 
negligible in comparison with the mote in the neighbour’s—in fact 
even if the mote in one’s own eye is complacently ignored—it is 
time to ring the bell of alarm. In this work, editors, writers, dra- 
Matists, people who produce plays and films, political leaders, 
social workers as well as teachers at all Jevels—can play their 
part by helping to generate a public opinion intolerant of prejudi- 
ces. There is no reason, in the nature of things, why society 
should object more to a petty thief, caught in stealing some petty 
article, than to the man who would openly deny to others that 
human dignity and consideration which is their birthright and 
which they cherish more than their money or their clothes which 
is all that the ordinary thief can steal! Such persons can form 
the nucleus of a critical group which will serve its own community 
by insisting on high standards of integrity, rectitude and tolerance 
on the part of its members. This does not, of course, mean that 
they should not exercise their full rights as citizens to appreciate 
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or criticize all that is good or blameworthy in the life of the coun- 
try as a whole irrespective of any group affiliations. But, in the 
present state of our national mind, when group prejudices have 
run amuck, we will do well to Tecognize and accept this special 
group responsibility. There is a categorical imperative in the 
Quran to this effect: 


“There should be afnongst you a group which will (always) call 
the people to that which is good, instruct them to do that which is 


noble and refrain from doing that which is unworthy.” 
© 


And in all religions, in the teachings of all great teachers of man- 
kind, all humane systems of philosophy and in the rationalism 
ot modern Science, it is Prejudice that is condemned as unworthy 
and false and Tolerance that is held up as noble and true. 
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THE BATTLE of languages has raged in our country long and 
furiously and, with the advent of freedom, new facets and prob- 
lems have emerged with which the educationists has inevitably 
to reckon. As an individual and a citizen he may well be interested 
in the political, regional and other implications of this issue but, 
as a teacher he must learn to rise above narrow political, com- 
munal and regional considerations and ask himself: What would 
be the best policy in the interest of children’s education and the 
Telease of the nation’s creative impulses? Perhaps it may be of 
some advantage to state here a few fundamental truths which 
must form the basis of sound thinking on this problem. 

We must firstly recognize—not regretfully but joyfully—the 
obvious fact that India is a Jand of many languages. This is neither 
a matter of surprise in a big country like ours—which has hos- 
pitably assimilated within its population so many cultural and 
racial groups from time to time—nor a matter for anxiety. Langu- 
age plays a very important part in the formation of a people’s 
culture and a multiplicity of languages is a potential source of cul- 
tural enrichment. Imagine the wealth of literary material avail- 
able in the various important languages of India like Bengali, 
Urdu, Gujarati, Hindi, Marathi, Kannada, Malayalam and others. 
They are all our languages and whatever there is of artistic value 
or social and human significance in them is part of the great Indian 
heritage, our heritage. The first article of our linguistic creed must, 
therefore, be the provision of the fullest and freest opportunity 
for all Indian languages to develop according to their genius. In 
theory, almost everyone pays lip service to this principle and hard- 
ly anyone will dare oppose it, except perhaps a few who may— 
for communal or political reasons—deny to a particular language 
even the right to exist! But, in practice, we find that a good deal 
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of linguistic conflict which exists in India today is consciously or 
unconsciously based on the unwillingness of people to grant to 
other languages the same rights as they claim for their own. Let 
us, however, hope that educationists are, as a whole, made of bet- 
ter stuff and they will endeavour to ensure that, at all stages of 
education, from the primary school to the University, linguistic 
minorities in various provinces will enjoy the same support and 
patronage as may be extended to the majority group. It does not 
matter in the least in what language a writer or a poet or a thinker 
or a journalist expresses himself. If he does so with sincerity and 
grace and what he says is worthwhile, he is a literary asset to the 
nation as a whole. Education must, therefore, cultivate the capa- 
city for clear thinking and felicitous expression and educationists 
must not allow themselves to be perturbed by the fact that a 
particular writer expresses himself in Urdu rather than Hindi or 
in Gujarati rather than Marathi. Nor is there any reason to ap- 
prehend that a multiplicity of languages necessarily spells disunity 
or lack of national coherence, for it is not difference of languages 
that brings discord but wrong training and ideology that break 
into discordant voices in different languages. In a Swiss national 
celebration people carried banners bearing the slogans “Four 
Languages, one people” and “Four Languages, one Voice!” Even 
if there are twenty languages in a country but the people are 
cemented together by a national sentiment, they can still speak 
with one voice and be one people! 

So far as the question of the medium of instruction is concerned, 
the Conference of Education Ministers hel 
under the guidance of Maulana Azad, had given a correct and 
welcome lead in the matter. In recognizing that the mother tongue 
is the right medium of education at the primary and the secondary 
stage (under certain reasonable limitations), it has taken its stand 
on sound educational psychology. It is also, incidentally, good poli- 
tical wisdom as it will cut at the root of the linguistic jealousies 
and rivalries which have recently raised their ugly head in several 
states. By granting the need for a compulsory teaching of the 
regional language from a fairly early stage of the child’s education. 
it has ensured that the linguistic minority will not be cut off from 
the general stream of the life of the people in that area. 
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While recognizing the importance of developing different pro- 
vincial and regional languages, we have to consider also the role 
of a common federal language through which inter-provincial and 
all-India contacts can be established, maintained and promoted. 
During the last 150 years, English has served this purpose but 
this would not be obviously possible in future. Apart from other 
considerations, we must remember that we are trying to establish 
a popular and democratic Government in India which implies the 
participation of the largest possible number of people in the for- 
mulation of national policies and programmes. During the total 
period of its contact with India, English has not spread to more 
than about one per cent of the population; it has been the lingua 
franca not of the country but of a very small minority concerned 
with higher education, administration and public life. The new 
common medium must have its roots in the soil, must be the 
Spoken language of a large section of the population already and 
it should be possible for the others to learn it with reasonable 
facility. What this language should be has been for many years 
the subject both of keen controversy and of serious thought. 
Gandhiji, with his unerring insight, was one of the first persons 
‘to advocate the claims of Hindustani for the purpose. He had 
pointed out that this was an elastic and promising medium which 
held out the hope of further growth because it was near enough to 
the spoken language of the masses. Later, however, there were 
certain other forces at work and many somewhat unrelated consi- 
derations were imported into this question, which is essentially a 
cultural question requiring cool and dispassionate consideration. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru gave the right lead to Constituent As- 
sembly which considered the matter carefully in all its aspects. 
Eventually it has been agreed that the name of the common langu- 
age should be Hindi but it should be interpreted broadly enough 
to include what may be described as the ‘Hindustani tradition’. 
There has been acute difference of opinion about the choice of 
the name but what is important for the future of the country is 
not so much the name as the content of this common language. 
A language grows and develops through the assimilation of new 
words and new forms which are in harmony with its genius, and 
its vitality depends on the maintenance of a living contact with 
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the vibrant idiom of the spoken language of the masses. If our 
common language is elastic and hospitable, treasuring not only 
the thousands of words which it has already assimilated from 
various languages (including Persian, Arabic and English) but 
also congenial new words that may. come to it from the language 
of the South and through international contacts, it will gradually 
grow into a powerful and polished medium for the expression of 
all kinds of ideas. It must, however, guard itself stoutly against 
pedantry and purism, which are apt to look down upon the langu- 
age of the masses and insist on a rigid adherence to old and 
obsolete forms. 

And, finally, what about English? We know well enough that 
the exaggerated emphasis placed on the teaching of English and 
particularly its use as medium of instruction have done incalcul- 
able damage to generations of our students in the past. That posi- 
tion is being set right now without unnecessary delay. But there 
is no reason why we should allow our just resentment at the 
wrong educational policy followed in the past to prejudice us 
against the English language, which is not only one of the richest 
and most beautiful languages in the world but one which has the 
widest international currency. It is our obvious medium of inter- 
course with the outside world and we should value it both for 
political and cultural reasons. Apart from the fact—which has 
been stressed by various educational bodies as well as the Indian 
Universities Commission—that the replacement of English at the 
Universities and in administration should be gradual and well- 
planned so as to avoid the undesirable consequences of hasty 
action, we should see to it that adequate arrangements are made 
for the study of English at higher stages of education. Till a couple 
of years back, English was for us the language of the rulers and, 
quite understandably, some of the resentment felt against the 
foreign rule overflowed to the language of its administration. Now 
when we are choosing it freely for certain purposes, it is as much 
our language as, say of the British people, and we should see tO 
it that a country which has produced writers of English like Tagore 
and Sarojini Naidu, Gandhi and Jawaharlal, Radhakrishnan and 
Mohammed Ali will not allow its highest standards to deteriorate- 
India has a great and significant contribution to make to the 
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thought and culture of the world and she will do so both through 
her own languages and through English. This plea that I have 
made for linguistic sanity has acquired a new poignancy in view 
of the acute and ugly dissensions that followed in the wake of the 
states reorganization. Languages which could be regarded as part 
of our common cultural heritage, have become cources of discord. 
But, in the ultimate analysis, it is not the linguistic differences that 
are to blame but the suspicion, distrust and fear of injustice to this 
or that group which lie behind the fierce feelings of antagonism 
that have been generated. What is needed is not an isolation hos- 
pital for each language—one language one state—but a cleansing 
of the infection from the hearts and minds. This is, no doubt, an 
educational problem in the wider sense of the word but it is 
equally a political problem which is a challenge to our political 
leaders and statesmen. By their fair dealings, they must allay 
fears and create confidence. i 
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The Contribution of Universities to National 
j Culture 


WuaT Is the relationship of the University to the development and 
the transmission of National Culture? It may perhaps seem some- 
what out of place to raise this question at a time when the fear 
of economic insecurity and the pressure of unemployment have 
monopolized the attention of the public and the leaders of the 
country. But this is, in some ways, the right time to strike a note 
of warning, for there is a growing danger that the objectives and 
aims of University education may become warped and perverted 
by an unwise emphasis on technology and excessive “vocationa- 
lism”. It is, therefore, essential to reassert the primacy of cultural 
values in education and to show their relationship to the needs 
of vocational efficiency which are both strong and indisputable in 
their own place. Moreover, at a time when our culture itself is in 
the melting pot and we are passing through what may well be 
described as a cultural crisis, it becomes the duty of all who have 
to do anything with cultural work to assess its real social and 
ethical significance. 

In order to grasp the true place of culture in any scheme of 
higher education, it is necessary to appreciate its correct meaning. 
The term ‘Culture’ has often come to be identified with certain lite- 
rary-cum-artistic pursuits and preoccupations of the leisured 
classes which could usually afford to remain aloof from the wear 
and tear, the rough and tumble of everyday life. For them, it was 
a kind of ‘spiritual monastery’, a ‘haven of refuge’ where they 
could retire for “cultivating” their precious selves, cut off from 
all contact with the reality of productive, social work, which 
constitutes the genuine warp and woof of man’s daily life. This 
identification of cultural values with the limited leisure pursuits 
and interests of a particular group, coupled with the impetus which 
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modern technological industry has given to the economic values, 
has resulted in the present confusion of thought, which regards 
culture as a superficial excrescence, unessential to the real busi- 
ness of life. It is, therefore, no wonder that some intelligent and 
well meaning people seriously advocate that education should 
become sternly practical and not run after such chimerical ob- 
jectives! 

i All the same, they are mistaken because they have given an 
incorrect signification to culture. The culture, that I envisage as 
the highest objective of our educational effort, must be conceived 
of as organically related to, and growing out of, the whole matrix 
of national interests and activities, as ‘the ideal aspect of a nation’s 
common life’. It is as essential to the fulness and preservation 
of human life as the activities that sustain our material existence, 
because it is the expression of certain fundamental cravings of our 
nature. But it should not, on that account, disdain or dissociate 
itself from vocational work or the normal productive and cons- 
tructive activities; it should not seek its perfection in an escape 
from the warm contact of common humanity. Nor is it emphatical- 
ly, the special privilege or preserve of any particular economic 
or social group. The general trend of modern thought in educa- 
tion, philosophy and social theory is a recognition of the fact that 
‘reality is to be found not in turning away from the world of ap- 
pearance’ and daily activities but ‘by penetrating to the full mean- 
ing of what is relevant there’. This line of thought, applied to 
cultural education, would point to the need for eliciting the intel- 
lectual, aesthetic and moral significance of the everyday interests 
and occupations of life and developing the mind in the context 
of dealing with concrete everyday problems. 

The first criterion then that we must apply to national culture, 
which our Universities have to integrate is: Is it an outgrowth 
from the major interests and activities of our national life or mere- 
ly an external polish on the surface of our conduct? For, a cul- 
ture can be a living factor in a nation’s life only when it has its 
roots deep down in the soil of the country—in its history and 
psychology and creative effort. This view is not inspired by any 
narrowness of outlook or the desire to reject outside gifts and 
contributions as unworthy. It is merely a recognition of the ob- 
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vious truth that a people’s distinctive culture can grow only from 
the creative sources of its innermost self, which are mirrored in 
its art, its poetry, its architecture, its crafts and industries and all 
the varied manifestations of its material and intellectual construc- 
tions. Viewed in this light, our Universities have a rather unsatis- 
factory record to show, for in the past they have been on the 
whole content with teaching in a foreign language, thinking in 
borrowed idiom and even choosing their curriculum of studies and 
text-books at second hand from the British Universities. They as- 
signed an inferior position to the study of the Indian languages, 
Indian history, Indian philosophy and Indian sociology. Thus, 
their alumni came to look upon their own culture through un- 
flattering glasses and developed distorted views and their adjust- 
ment to national life became awkward and uncomfortable. Instead 
of developing an identity of interests and purposes with their 
countrymen, they learnt to cultivate separatist intellectual and 
emotional attitudes, and even their habits of speech and manners 
became different. Education thus became a dividing, rather than 
an integrating, influence. It is true that this sharpness of the divi- 
sion between the educated and the uneducated classes is being 
steadily bridged under the stress of political forces, but for that 
the Universities cannot claim much direct credit. They must now 
reconstruct their curriculum in such a way as to give the students 
a proper appreciation of the values implicit in the culture of their 
people. 

Closely allied with this is a second criterion for judging the 
value of the Culture presented by the Universities: Is this culture 
working its way into the life of the people as a whole, gradually 
levelling up standards through a mutually beneficial intercourse 
between the masses and the classes specially concerned with the 
creation and promotion of culture? Any culture that lacks stimu- 
lating contact with the life of the masses, that does not penetrate 
into the dark and dreary recesses in which their poor, barren and 
incomplete lives are being spent, is socially unworthy, even though 
it may achieve high artistic and literary excellence. Generally 
speaking, Universities have been wedded to the limited objective 
of training for services and professions and, lacking higher idea- 
lism, they have usually turned out students who are cramped 
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within their own narrow and selfish interests and obsessed by the 
idea of personal advancement. It has not apparently occurred to 
most of them that, in the words of an American writer, ‘the grace 
of their cultural lives has been distilled from the darkness of the 
masses’. They have taken no effective and concerted part in im- 
proving the cultural standards and conditions of living of their 
less fortunate fellowmen. The concept of social justice, which is 
the finest and most valuable fruit of true culture, has not become 
a strong motivating force in their life. But the curious result is that 
these more fortunate classes, who look upon themselves as guar- 
dians of culture, are now suffering from the nemesis of their own 
neglect. The progress of science, improvement inthe means of 
communications and the social mobility which democracy has 
brought in its train have so linked up the fortunes of people that 
no class or section dare live unto itself alone. In the dynamic, 
organically inter-connected society of today free men and slaves 
cannot exist side by side, for the free and the cultured are also 
slaves and suffer, in the long run, from the ignorance, the poverty, 
the diseases and the disabilities which stunt the lives of their poor, 
uncultured fellow-beings. In the modern world we can either have 
a truly universal culture or no culture at all—a culture for special 
classes, a culture based on any form of slavery, is a contradiction 
in terms! That is why our Universities must promote in their 
Students a poignant realization of the fact that we are all mem- 
bers one of another, organically bound up, for good or evil, with 
every other human being; that is why the demand for social and 
Cconomic justice, for a fair distribution of cultural and material 
goods is not a pious, sentimental or philanthropic wish but an 
imperative necessity if modern civilization and culture are to sur- 
vive. Such a culture demands the inculcation of living sympathy, 
suffused with imagination and a readiness for strenuous effort, 
on behalf of a humane social order in which the essential requisites 
and resources of a full and worthy life will be brought within the 
reach of all and not only of the favoured few. Even a hundred 
years ago this ideal may have appeared to be impossible of reali- 
zation but the scientific and technical developments that have 
taken place in our life-time and the effective exploitation of 
natural resources have brought it well within the domain of prac- 
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tical possibility. The stupendous effort at social, political and 
economic reconstruction, Which this ideal involves, can be carried 
out only in one of two possible ways. Either through a ruthless 
one-man dictatorship or party domination—a course which is ob- 
viously beset with grave dangers to human liberty as well as, to 
integrity of the ideal itselfi—or through a radical reconstruction 
of education and many of our current ideas about culture and our 
social and economic relations. This postulates at least two pre- 
cedent conditions: a strengthening of respect for all individuality 
and the provision of a congenial environment for its free develop- 
ment, and a rejection of the idea that the life of the spirit is un- 
connected with, if not definitely antithetical to, the business of 
our daily life on earth. We must rather visualize the body as ‘the 
temple of the Holy Ghost’ and, in the words of the Prophet, 
look upon worldly life as “the ploughing field of the Life 
Hereafter”, i.e. the vehicle through which the highest spiritual 
values can be realized in this world. It is, therefore, not in the 
negation or renunciation of life that cultural values must be sought 
but in its positive affirmation and its permeation by the ideals of a 
humane culture which it is the business of University education 
to develop. It is only then that people can acquire the minimum 
requisites for a decent, civilized life and be raised above that 
perpetual struggle for creature needs at the animal level which 
gives so many of them a sense of vanity, weariness and vacuity 
of life. 

The second great contribution that Universities can make to 
national culture is the releasing of humane intelligence from the 
bondage of fear and superstitions and placing it at the helm of 
affairs in human life. With the development of the scientific 
method—perhaps the most important gift of the modern age— 
man has entered on a new stage in his career when he is no longer 
the plaything of chance or of the forces of Nature but can take 
an active part in the shaping and control of his destines. But the 
triumph of the scientific method and attitude has so far been con- 
fined mostly to the region of the physical and biological sciences 
where it has won a hard-fought battle against the forces of igno- 
rance and obscurantism. It has still to extend its operation into 
the field of human and social relations which are dominated by 
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primitive passions and prejudices. For, in their social, economic 
and political relations and group behaviour, men are usually 
governed not by rational intelligence but by the dark welter of 
their primitive fears, passions and appetities or by the inertia of 
old habits or the propaganda of vested interests. The establish- 
ment of the sovereignty of reason in the midst of this confusion 
is by no means an easy task; it is an uphill fight against the accu- 
mulated pressure of age-old habits, customs arfd the pull of mob- 
psychology. It is in the Universities, more than anywhere else, 
that a respect for objective truth and intelligence, rather than for 
brute force or irrational fears, can be best cultivated. 

The importance of this work has been strikingly affrmed by 
the remarkable throw-back to primitive psychology and the revolt 
against reason which developed during the last two decades in 
totalitarian countries where, in the interests of political expediency, 
freedom of thought and intellect was stifled, where eminent pro- 
fessors and men of learning were expelled or persecuted because 
of their racial associations or because they had the temerity to 
speak the truth as they saw it and which happened to be unpalat- 
able to the political charlatans at the head of affairs! The edu- 
cational machinery was prostituted to the end of preaching and 
instilling into the minds of youths silly notions of race superiority, 
of the sanctity of war and the justice of brute force and all the 

` nefarious resources of modern propaganda were exploited to rein- 
force this intellectual tyranny. The Universities were thus denied 
that freedom of thought which is the very breath of their life. 
But the evil was not confined to these countries only. There are 
numerous, if less blatant, instances of political pressure on the 
Universities in the democratic countries also. In America the 
state of Tennessee banned some years ago the teaching of the 
theory of Evolution and a “witch hunt” was organized by the 
Committee on Un-American Activities not only amongst radical 
intellectuals but even amongst Hollywood artists and producers. 
In India a naive, one-sided separation of education from politics 
throughout the British regime made much of the teaching lame, 
unreal and halting. In Great Britain, which has a better record 
of respect for intellectual freedom, it is not quite unknown to 
persecute professors who express political views unacceptable to 
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University authorities. The case of South Africa is particularly 
alarming for all humanists, because there colour segregation, in its 
most revolting form, has been introduced in all aspects of life 
including schools, colleges and universities. In fact, since the great 
tussle between the democratic and totalitarian countries, freedom 
of thought has, if anything, diminished in the former and thus 
their victory has lost part of its real significance. That is why it is 
necessary to remind ourselves, again, that the highest function 
and privilege of a University is to carry on a fearless pursuit of 
truth and dedicate itself to the service of free thought with sing- 
leness of purpose and unmindful of consequences. But, obviously, 
only those States can afford to give the requisite freedom to uni- 
versities for the pursuit of truth which are based not on the sanc- 
tions of brute force but on reason and justice. For, as Bertrand 
Russell eloquently puts it: 


“Men fear thought as they fear nothing else on earth—more than 
ruin, more even than death. Thought is subversive and revolutio- \ 
nary, destructive and terrible; thought is merciless to privilege, 
established institutions and comfortable habits; thought is anarchic 
and lawless, indifferent of authority, careless of the well-tried wis- 
dom of the ages. Thought looks into the pit of hell and is not 
afraid.. It sees man, a feeble speck surrounded by unfathomable 
depths of silence; yet it bears itself proudly, as unmoved as if it 
were lord of the universe. Thought is great and swift and free, ~ 
the light of the world and the chief glory of man.”* 


It is on the foundation of thought, free and ‘unchecked by any 
laws except those inherent in the true logic of its own develop- 
ment, that the Universities must build the superstructure of 
national education. 

This freedom of thought in the Universities—and consequently 
their whole cultural mission—is threatened from two directions: 
from the political side, with which I have already dealt, and from 
a narrow interpretation of vocational needs about which a few 
words may be said in passing. There is a school of though in 
Indian education which seeks to subordinate the Universities to 
the demands of vocational efficiency and would like to see them 
largely transformed into big technological institutions or coaching 

*Russell: Why Men Fight. 
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centres for passing competitive examinations. I look upon this 
development with grave concern because it has a specious appeal 
which may well defeat the real objectives of the University. With- 
out minimizing the importance of technical training in its proper 
place, it must be asserted emphatically that the University is pri- 
marily a home of creative thought—free to discuss, criticize and 
evaluate the problems and issues of contemporary life as well as 
problems of values and standards. It works’on ‘the assumption 
that the understanding of the world and of man through the pur- 
suit of knowledge is an absolute and ultimate good, and that the 
application of knowledge to the manufacture of highpower ex- 
plosives or processes of brewing is not part of its-function. Even 
from the point of view of technical efficiency it must be remem- 
bered that the greatest advances in technology and machine-pro- 
duction have come through the ‘disinterested’ work of those who 
were engaged in the enrichment and advancement of knowledge, 
unconcerned with the practical application of their discoveries. It 
is, therefore, essential that the universities should devote them- 
selves mainly to the teaching of, and research in, sciences and arts 
to the highest standard and should cultivate in their students, a 
respect for intellectual sincerity and truth, a high sense of scholar- 
ship, a devotion to intellectual and cultural values and an active 
desire to realize them in their individual and collective life. These 
qualities cannot, of course, be cashed into money at any com- 
mercial counter but their value, both culturally and for efficiency 
in life, is beyond computation. 

The achievement of such a culture, in individual and national 
life, demands two qualities to the cultivation of which the uni- 
versities must address themselves seriously—namely, courage and 
tolerance. Much of the misery and unhappiness, which charac- 
terize modern life, are due to the domination of our minds by all 
kinds of fears which can and must be eradicated through a sound 
system of education and social re-orientation. The fear of the Lord 
may certainly be the beginning of wisdom but the fear of most 
cther things—death, disease, poverty, social disapproval—is a 
paralysing factor which discourages the free exercise of our per- 
sonality and powers. The courage, that I postulate as an essential 
ingredient of a cultural character, is not only physical courage— 
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important as that undoubtedly is—but also intellectual and moral 
courage which implies a willingness to court social disapproval 
and persecution in behalf of our faith and convictions, and a readi- 
ness to welcome new ideas with an open mind if they are worthy 
ot our loyalty—even though they may be in conflict with our cheri- 
shed conceptions and may demand their abandonment. How far, 
one wonders, are our universities fulfilling this function, if they 
lead their students to concentrate their attention and energies on 
the securing of petty jobs and kill all intellectual initiative and 
curiosity by their methods of teaching? 

Then there is the quality of tolerance and charity, which not 
only adds sweetness and charm to social life but is an indispens- 
able, positive factor in any right view of culture. The qualities that 
I have stressed—a scientific attitude, a released intelligence, free- 
dom of thought, intellectual courage—are all calculated to produce 
a democratic, mobile and dynamic society in which there will be 
social changes and a wealth of differing talents and ideas will 
emerge. If democracy, then, is to be made safe for the world and 
variety is not to result in the insane clashes and antagonisms which 
embitter modern life, we must strengthen the sense of tolerance 
in the younger generation and teach them reverence for human 
individuality. True tolerance springs, not from that indifference 
to values and convictions which finds expression in cheap cyni- 
cism, but from a deep and abiding sense of self-respect, coupled 
with a respect for the honest opinions and convictions of others 
even when they differ radically from our own. This is the highest 
and noblest attribute of Culture—this sincere realization of our 
intimate kinship with the entire human family, this attitude of 
charity and tolerance which is anxious to heal and reluctant to 
offend, whose magic touch removes the barriers which separate 
each of us from others. True culture is broad and inclusive—all 
narrowness is repugnant to it—and Universities can become 
genuine instruments for its dissemination only when they are them- 
selves imbued with this spirit. 
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Improving the Standard of University Education * 


UNIVERSITIES in India were established under a set of conditions 
which have ceased to exist and new conditions have emerged 
bringing new problems with them. The narrow and limited objec- 
tives that they had so far held are no longer applicable and it has 
become necessary to re-define them radically. It is true that, in 
spite of these limitations, they have, directly and indirectly, achiev- 
ed some valuable results during the last few decades. You cannot 
bring thousands of teachers and lakhs of students together for de- 
cades without developing certain academic and social traditions, 
stimulating research, provoking thought and discussion about liv- 
ing problems and even creating a new political and national cons- 
ciousness. But these things developed largely as by-products of 
University work, because some teachers had intellectual integrity 
and a sense of vocation and some students were earnest, interested 
in things of the mind and critical of the world in which they were 
living. Speaking generally, however, there is considerable truth 
in the criticism that their main object was to train students to 
pass certain prescribed examinations which provided an entrance 
to the services and professions. For most of the students, passing 
of these examinations—which means in a large majority of cases 
securing anything from 33 per cent to 43 per cent marks—hardly 
means anything more than the permission to affix B.A. or M.A. 
(even F.A.!) after their names, or to be eligible to apply for 
certain posts or to find admission in certain professional institu- 
tions. It does not imply that the students have had their mind 
quickened or their understanding deepened or that they have ac- 
guired any academic or intellectual or artistic interests, or that they 
can express themselves lucidly in speech or writing. It does not 

* This was originally written before the Report of the Indian Universities 
Commission was published. 
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even necessarily guarantee that they have read anything more 
than a few text-books and notes! They do take part in some games 
and debates and societies—though many students are able to by- 
pass them too—but these were often carried on perfunctorily as 
part of an imposed or established routine and not as an enthu- 
siastic response to the vital and manifold needs of adolescence. 
On the side of what may be broadly called civic and political edu- 
cation, the position*was abnormal, if not morbid. Government, 
which controlled and financed the Universities, laid it down as a 
clear directive that students were not to take any part in politics 
and this had many curious and unintended consequences. In the 
hands of timid ar reactionary teachers and administrators it meant 
an eschewing of all references to politics in colleges. I-know of 
one amazing head of an institution who wanted to remove from 
the Library all books on “Sociology” which he thought meant 
“Socialism” and which he vaguely identified with “Communism”. 
This naturally deprived higher education of a stimulating and 
dynamic intellectual experience. Students were living in the midst 
of a powerful political upheaval, but, like the fabled Chinese 
monkeys, they ‘heard no evil, saw no evil, spoke no evil’ which 
implies an atrophy of the ears, the eyes and tongue! In practice, 
it meant that the more timid students, who played for safety and 
were anxious not to jeopardize their chances in Government ser- 
vices, held entirely aloof from all study and discussions about 
politics and went into the world with blank minds on these issues. 
The others who were interested in politics—sincerely or because 
it was the fashion—were unable to satisfy their perfectly legiti- 
mate urge to study it and to talk about it freely amongst themselves 
or with their teachers. They were, therefore, led to take a distorted 
view of politics and they identified it with demonstrations, taking 
part in strikes and adopting slogans and catchwords as a substi- 
tute for serious thought. This resulted in a general deterioration 
of discipline, which was welcomed at the time for political reasons 
but which has now become a heritage with a headache! The res- 
ponsibility for this unsatisfactory state of affairs must be shared 
by the students, the teachers, the University authorities, politi- 
cians, and also, of course, the objective situation in the country. 
This is one of the most serious problems that educationists have 
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to face if they want students to develop a balanced personality. 
Unless Universities are able to build up a high standard of disci- 
pline and intellectual integrity in the students, they will fail in 
one of their supreme objectives. How is this to be done? What 
are the factors which determine the quality and efficiency of the 
work done in Universities? Let us examine a few of these factors 
which have a direct and practical bearing on the situation. 

In the past some of the best qualified and*most promising pro- 
ducts of the Universities were drawn away to the Civil Services, 
because they offered not only good material prospects but also 
carried a higher social prestige and appealed more strongly to 
those who cared primarily for influence and power. This naturally 
deprived the teaching profession—in schools as well as universi- 
tics—of good material. I do not quite know how this can be helped 
and I have no doubt there will always be persons who will prefer 
to go after these glittering prizes. Perhaps, in a way, this is good 
riddance for the Universities, for we do not want our colleges and 
universities to be staffed by mere ‘careerists’ who are drawn to it 
not by their innate interest and faith in teaching as a vocation 
but in the hope of making easy money or cheap reputations. But 
it is imperative that we should attract to our educational institu- 
tions at least a fair proportion of first class brains who are pre- 
pared to devote themselves sincerely to education and scholarship, 
provided they can get reasonably decent conditions of living and, 
what is even more important, congenial and stimulating opportuni- 
ties for work. This requires not so much a drastic revision of 
grades and salaries—though, in many institutions, that too will be 
necessary—but the creation of a new atmosphere of intellectual 
comradeship and integrity. Teachers do certainly have, like other 
persons, their creature comforts to look after but they need just 
as much—if not more—something else: sympathy, encourage- 
ment, contact with inspiring minds, the stimulus of well equipped 
libraries and laboratories and the recognition of good work done 
by them. I suggest, therefore, that in the first place we should 
devise a better and more dependable system for the selection and 
recruitment of staff so as to secure teachers with some sense of 
vocation. The present regional, provincial and communal consi- 
derations which very often seriously interfere with fair and proper 
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selection of teachers will have to be eschewed altogether.* 
Secondly, it is necessary that facilities for study and research 
in Universities should be enormously improved. I know of many 
institutions of higher learning, where the library and laboratory 
facilities are so limited that even the most enthusiastic research 
student is likely to become discouraged and powerless to do any- 
thing. There is the incredible (but true!) story of the Treasurer 
of a University who; when considering the library budget, raised 
the naive question: “Have the students read all the available books 
in the library that money is required to buy new books every 
year?” The fine encouragement given during the last few years by 
the University Grants Commission for building up the University 
libraries and laboratories is a matter worthy of special note in 
this connection. Not only should there be a generous provision 
of such facilities in all Universities, but there should be an effec- 
tive system of inter-university exchange of special books and 
journals and the possibility that advanced students and members of 
the staff would be able to go to other Universities for short periods 
to complete their work, if necessary. It would also be advisable 
to liberalize the rules for study leave so that teachers may go out 
to foreign countries and Universities to establish new contacts and 
keep abreast of latest developments in their special fields. Another 
quite inexpensive method of encouraging and according recogni- 
tion to promising scholars would be to send them out as exchange 
lecturers and professors to sister Universities in the country for 
one or more terms. This will stimulate a worthy ambition in the 
younger members of the staff to win a reputation for scholarship 
in their particular subject so that they may be selected for this 
distinction. It is possible that Universities may not be able to 
afford the expenditure involved. But if the Universities Grants 
Commission and State Governments would offer to bear, say, the 
travelling expenses of the teachers under these two schemes— 
the Universities concerned paying their salaries—the expenditure 
of a comparatively small amount will make an enormous dif- 
ference, giving the teachers a new intellectual alertness and en- 


* This problem is likely to become much more acute and will demand 
very careful consideration if and when regional languages become media 
of instruction and the field of selection is consequently narrowed down. 
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thusiasm and possibly saving many promising scholars from falling 
into an apathetic routine. 

So much for the teachers. What about the students? Emphati- 
cally the best guarantee of better work by students is the presence 
of teachers who are devoted to their work, interested in teaching 
and able to evoke the right response in their students. Given such 
teachers, there are many things which can be done—they are 
being done even now in many Universities but not in a systematic 
manner and not everywhere—to improve the poor standards 
which obtain at present. Taking the academic side first, there is, 
as we have seen, far too much preoccupation with passing—often 
just ‘scraping through’—examinations to secure certain jobs. There 
is far too little appreciation of the value of knowledge and scholar- 
ship or of training the intelligence and cultivating many-sided in- 
tellectual interests. This is reflected in the pattern of the current 
syllabuses, in the methods of teaching and examination in vogue— 
and, even more, in the actual response made by the average 
student to the learning situation. He does not wish to read general 
books or even the prescribed text-books. I know of cases in which 
students have taken their B.A. (even M.A.) degree by relying 
on ‘Notes’—those predigested summaries of facts which kill intel- 
lectual appetite and shield the student from the educative ex- 
perience of really coming to grips with serious academic problems. 
At interviews—for the teaching profession as well as others—I 
have often asked first and second class graduate candidates to 
give the names of half a dozen good books and authors—in English 
or the mother tongue—that they may have read, outside their 
prescribed courses. And, over and over again, I have been amazed 
at their passing through college intellectually unscathed! I have 
questioned them about broad contemporary movements and forces 
which are shaping their life every day—which no intelligent man 
can easily fail to notice—and have often drawn blank! This shows 
that there is something seriously wrong with the way we are hand- 
ling students in our institutions of higher learning. I would not be 
so seriously perturbed if their store house of facts, their informa- 
tion about this or that subject, were meagre. It is the lack of in- 
terest, of mental alertness, of the vision of what they are 
complacently missing, of the desire and capacity to learn, of the 
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ambition to stretch the powers of the mind to the fullest—it is 
these things and the aiming at a low target, at the minimum that 
will make-do rather than the maximum to which they can aspire, 
that spell educational disaster. What can we do about it? 

In this connection, I have no revolutionary proposals to make 
and none are really called for. Enlightened educational practice— 
in India as well as abroad—offers many valuable suggestions. But 
ihey have actually to be implemented—their theoretical accep- 
tance will do no good. There is, for instance the need for closer 
personal contact between the teachers and students, which is be- 
coming increasingly difficult in many Universities—even in resi- 
dential universities—some of which now count their students not 
in thousands but tens of thousands. It is, therefore, essential to 
Jay down some limit for admissions to the University, as the 
Radhakrishnan Commission has also recommended, and to in- 
troduce an effective tutorial system under which students will have 
frequent chances to meet their tutors in small groups to discuss 
academic problems and the tutors will be able to guide their read- 
ing-and check up on written work. It is only in such informal 
discussions and the round-table scrutiny of students’ ‘essays’ that 
ideas can be clarified and mental confusion removed. The use 
of a foreign medium, the system of uninterrupted lecturing, re- 
liance on stupid notes, failure to read good books, have deprived 
a majority of our students of the capacity for intelligent thinking 
and clear expression. They try to memorize words and technical 
terms and definitions which are often ill understood and ill digest- 
ed, without fully appreciating their meaning and without even 
quite knowing what they are trying to convey. In fact, many stu- 
dents are quite honestly deceived by their own stringing together 
of vaguely understood words! Our teachers must fight against 
this kind of mental hypocrisy. 

One of the most important forms of mental discipline—which 
should start in schools, and continue throughout the period of 
education—consists in training students in integrity of thought and 
expression. It is not only an intellectual, but also a social and 
moral, asset. A student should, for instance, learn to criticize his 
own efforts at composition ruthlessly—from the point of view 
not only of language, but also of presentation and significance 
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of content. This will only be possible when a sympathetic tutor 
has tactfully performed this surgical operation on his writings with 
his own co-operation. It is not merely a training in literary expres- 
sion that I have in mind but a training in the supreme art of thought 
in the context of every subject and every problem studied by 
them. 

Closely connected with this is the development of an adequate 
Library service and its integration with the students’ work in such 
a way that every one acquires the ‘library habit’—using the 
Library naturally as a source of knowledge, inspiration and enjoy- 
ment. In many of our colleges, the libraries are disgracefully in- 
adequate and the choice of books unintelligent and haphazard. 
Even in the best of the Universities till recently, the libraries were 
not so well-equipped and up-to-date in the matter of books and 
journals as they might be. But what is worse still is the fact that 
these libraries—good or bad—are not fully utilized by a majority 
of students. They do not realize that a library should occupy the 
central place in an educational institution and they are never pro- 
perly initiated into the “library world” and its ways properly. 
There are many well-known methods of improving the library 
service, of bringing new and good books to the notice of members, 
of sharing one’s love of books with one’s students, of encouraging 
general reading, which any teacher with some imagination and 
initiative can adopt. No college or University without a library, 
adequate for its needs and size, should be recognized as a worthy 
centre of education. 

Another great problem which Universities in India have to 
face is the fact that students are being sent out at present without 
that balanced outlook and general cultural equipment which is 
the hall-mark of a properly educated person. There is a certain 
narrow, unimaginative type of specialization which results in the 
Science students being complacently ignorant of art and poetry 
and social and political problems, and Arts students having no 
appreciation of how Science and the scientific technique have 
transformed the world in which they are living and re-shaped the 
problems that they will have to face as citizens of the twentieth 
century. Unless we can somehow cut across this division and give 
them all, side by side with whatever special duties they may take 
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up, a broad general appreciation of the totality of their human 
heritage—social, scientific, artistic, and moral—we shall only be 
turning out good or bad workmen and professionals and not fully 
developed human beings. In this connection I would commend 
the proposal for the introduction of General Education Courses 
which has received fairly general approval in educational circles. 
The liberal tradition, which is an invaluable educational tradition, 
is today in danger of being swamped by the new and insistent de- 
mands of technology. Universities should, however, never be a 
party to relegating basic human values to the background under 
any circumstances. It is not merely a question of adding to the sylla- 
bus certain well integrated general courses about the important 
problems of modern civilization and culture, but also that of distil- 
ling from the various special courses—in history, literature, science 
and other subjects—all the general and cultural values that they 
have to offer. It is possible—and I speak from personal experience 
to teach these subjects in such a way as to leave the mind and 
emotions and understanding untouched: to teach Science so that 
it remains a purely technical subject and its impact on life, for 
good and evil, is not felt and realized by the student at all; to teach 
Literature so that it boils down to names and dates and meanings 
of words and learning up literary criticism at second hand instead 
of being a joy and an inspiration and a magic glass in which human 
nature stands revealed; to teach History so that it is not a grip- 
ping and fascinating record of man’s evolution on earth which 
illumines our vision but a string of names and dates and petty 
political intrigues which cloud the vision. All this is being done 
today in most institutions of higher learning and many teachers 
behave as if they were only teaching certain prescribed, closely 
‘walled-in’ subjects and not educating the lively and eager minds 
of youth who are destined to become citizens with a thousand 
problems to study, understand and tackle. That is why our edu- 
cation does not impinge on life—it leaves it unquickened and 
uninspired. University education must be quickened into life so 
that it would, in its turn, enrich life and become a means of ad- 
justing the youth dynamically to its needs. It is, no doubt, easier 
to say so than to do it but no significant educational or cultural 
problem is easy to solve and the sooner we begin to think along 
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these lines the better it would be for the future of education. 

Finally, I should like to make a brief reference to one other 
aspect of University work. Even if we succeed in raising the stan- 
dards of teaching and learning and give our students a balanced 
outlook through a ‘cultural curriculum’, the University may fail 
to play a worthy part in national life. To fulfil its mission ade- 
-quately, it must develop the extra-mural side of its activities and 
carry over the advantages of University education to the people 
outside its walls. Not only the teachers but the students also will 
get better and more effective mastery over knowledge and techni- 
ques if they have a chance to share them with others who have 
not got their academic background. Moreover, it will bring them 
into touch with the realities of life around them and thus save the 
best of them from becoming recluses in their cloisters of know- 
ledge or their “ivory towers” of culture. They will learn, as they 
must, the basic relationship between knowledge and social service 
and their social and civic training, begun in the various activities 
of college life, will acquire a new meaning and vividness. A be- 
ginning has been made in this direction in some states wherc 
Students are expected to do medical or educational work as part 
of the prescribed requirements for passing certain examinations. 
It is to be hoped that Universities will examine carefully the 
possibility of such work being done on a wider scale and in a 
more systematic manner and formulate proposals for its proper 
organization on a voluntary or compulsory basis. 

With higher standards of scholarship and better appreciation 
of social and cultural issues and with the desire as well as the 
capacity to relate the efficiency of trained minds to social service, 
Universities will be able to pull their proper weight in the great 
task of national reconstruction ahead. 
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Universities and Intellectual Freedom* 

ALL OF Us who ponder over the state of the world today must feel 
deeply and poignantly conscious of the tragedy of the times through 
which we are passing, of the miserable inadequacy of the human 
response to the compelling demands of the present difficult situa- 
tion, of the failure of education, including University Education, 
to equip men and women properly for their exacting role in modern 
life. In the face of this grave emergency, it is futile and unbe- 
coming to indulge in platitudes or evasive rhetoric and those of 
us who have anything to do with educational policy shall not 
hesitate to express disturbing home-truths which may refuse to 
compromise with expediency. I propose to examine, in this spirit, 
one very significant aspect of the relation of the Universities to 
national life—namely, the problem of intellectual freedom which 
has become peculiarly acute in the modern age. 

As we look around and survey our unhappy world, we are 
naturally struck by the unprecedented moral and socio-political 
impasse in which we are enmeshed and, try as we might, we can- 
not evade our share of the blame for that terrible state in which 
humanity finds itself today. It is easy, no doubt, to find many 
other co-partners in this guilt—the individuals and groups who 
wield godless power, unscrupulous men who exploit the lives and 
labours of their fellow-men, people who are in control of the 
marvellous instruments of modern science and prostitute them 
to their unworthy ends instead of using them as means for the 
enlargement and enrichment of life. But will it be said—can it be 
fairly said?—that political gangsters and economic exploiters and 
demagogues alone are responsible for blinding the vision, thwart- 
ing the mind and poisoning the emotions of men and that the 


* From the Presidential Address at the University Education Section of 
the All India Educational Conference. 
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more subtle and persuasive—though not always consciously direct- 
ed influence of education spread over a long span of time, has 
had nothing to do with the production of warped minds and dis- 
torted emotions? I'am prepared to admit that, when power passes 
into the hands of unscrupulous maniacs, with a “single track” 
mind—as in Nazi Germany a few years back—they can complete- 
ly dominate the educational system and attach it, like a helpless 
adjunct, to their unholy chariot wheels. They can bring up a gene- 
tation of youth, so effectively drilled and trained and “broken 
in”, that their critical intelligence ceases to function and their 
generous emotions are dried up. They may lose the mental elasti- 
city to see any point of view but their own or rather what has 
been imposed on their susceptible minds as the one and only 
Truth. 

But, even after conceding this point, the question still remains: 
what is it that makes it possible for power to pass into the hands 
of such people? Why can the demagogue drown reason in a flood 
of loose and loud talk, magnified a thousand fold by the modern 
instruments of propaganda? How can the unscrupulous political 
opportunist lead millions of people—many of them highly edu- 
cated—into beliefs that are not only immoral and unethical but 
patently irrational. Why, in spite of the most damaging disclosure, 
should the “empire builders” and armament manufacturers be 
able, time after time and with impunity, to sow dragons’ teeth to 
their own pecuniary advantage and the nations be willing to reap 
the harvest of ‘blood and sweat and tears’? Why should large-scale 
economic exploitation be still possible and ‘profitable in an age 
when, in many countries, democracy has been apparently edu- 
cated to its rights and privileges? All these things can be possible 
only on one of two assumptions; either all men are innate fools 
or entirely unscrupulous or education, in its larger sense, has 
failed in its true mission of releasing intelligence, quickening sym- 
pathy and inculcating the sense of fair play in the people. I find 
it impossible to accept the first alternative—my experience and in- 
tuition alike revolt against such a wholesale condemnation of 
Man who is after all the end-product of the process of Evolution, 
presumed to have been made “in the image of God”! If, therefore, 
people continue to behave irrationally and uncthically, education 
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must, together with other social influences, take the blame for 
this catastrophe. My quarrel, I may add, is not primarily with 
the comparatively few people who are devoid of a sense of justice 
and-other decent human emotions and who play with the life and 
happiness of millions for their own contemptible ends. Any 
healthy organism can, quite conceivably, develop plague spots, 
but under normal circumstances, it proceeds systematically to fight 
and eradicate them. I am far more seriously concerned at the fact 
that, in every society and every country, there should be millions 
of such confused headed and credulous persons who fall an easy 
prey to these human vultures and learn to acquiesce, more or less 
placidly, in their misfortunes and the atrophy of their intellect. If 
higher education had tried courageously to develop the critical 
intelligence—which can weigh, assess, analyse and generally dis- 
tinguish the wheat from the chaff—men would not have been 
taken in so easily by all the nauseating humbug with which the 
world is being swamped today in the name of patriotism, nationa- 
lism, communalism, imperialism, racialism and all other high 
sounding corruptions of thought whose one common object seems 
to be to divide mankind, on one basis or another, into warring 
camps and to demarcate rigidly the frontiers of human sympathy 
and understanding. If, on the moral side, higher education had 
devoted itself seriously to cultivating the quality of human under- 
standing and stressed in all possible ways, the one-ness and inter- 
dependence of mankind—which science has established but 
prejudice denies—fanaticism, of various kinds and complexions, 
would not have been exalted into a religion, sympathy would not 
be an offence, nor tolerance a crime! I cannot help feeling that 
our Universities have not been sufficiently concerned with these 
fundamental problems of Ideology. They have mainly devoted 
themselves to imparting instruction in certain curricular studies, 
envisaged not as dynamic knowledge which impinges on life, but 
as “subjects” necessary for passing certain examinations which 
are conducted with solemn ceremony and in hushed respect! In the 
past, most of them elected to retire into their “ivory towers” 
and tried desperately to keep out the resurgent forces of the age 
from disturbing their precious tranquillity, on the plea that they 
were “purely academic” institutions, whatever that phrase might 
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mean! And when the impact of these forces threatened to disturb, 
or actually disturbed, their sanctuaries they merely registered a 
feeling of helpless abhorrence, consoling themselves with the be- 
lief that the times were “out of joint” or that the students had 
lost both their reason and their loyalty for which they themselves 
were not to blame. Later, during the final stages of the struggle 
for political freedom, the situation became even more difficult 
and embarrassing because there was a division of loyalties and 
often the students and the authorities pulled in opposite directions. 
In any case, while one may commend the spirit of patriotism evinc- 
ed by the students, one cannot regard the situation that developed 
in this phase as being psychologically healthy or representing the 
normal temper of University work. Now that we have achieved 
our freedom and also inherited the good and bad legacy of the 
past, it is necessary for us to re-examine the role of the University 
dispassionately and define its proper scope and functions in the 
context of the new India. 

I submit that the University is not the Ivory Tower of the 
sanctified scholar but a Watch Tower for the scrutiny, the analy- 
sis, the appraisal, the understanding and the direction of the forces 
playing on national life. If so, it is the business of those who direct 
and teach in the Universities to ask themselves seriously: Why 
are the times “out of joint” with them? Why do the students seem 
to “lose their reason and loyalty” in times of stress? Should they 
be helpless spectators of these mighty happenings or face the 
issues courageously and take up well-considered and intelligent 
attitudes towards them? Take, for example, the disquieting pheno- 
menon of Colleges and Universities failing to maintain their hold 
on their alumni during periods of political stress or even other- 
wise. What is this difficult situation due to? Leaving aside’ the 
factor of unthinking effervescence, which has undoubtedly been 
operative in many cases, we shall find that deeper psychological 
causes have been at work. Our Colleges have generally considered 
the imparting of instruction to be far more important than the 
formation of right attitudes, partly because the latter is more 
difficult and partly because it might involve ‘controversy’. They 
have not addressed themselves systematically to training the stu- 
dents’ social judgment or properly directing their generous but 
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often ill-disciplined emotions. Under the circumstances, they have 
naturally taken their ideals and their social and political opinions 
from wherever they could find them—from their haphazard read- 
ing, their daily papers, their favourite leaders or any eloquent 
and plausible demagogue or doctrine-seller who could play upon 
their credulity. They are living in a world of dynamic changes 
and problems and it is idle to expect that they should confine their 
interests exclusively to “academic” studies which are, unfortu- 
nately, presented as completed and static systems of thought, or 
worse still, just information. If the Universities had satisfied their 
intellectual craving to know and understand the world and pro- 
vided real and-effective outlets for their idealism and enthusiasm 
and, what is more difficult, tried to ensure that these were, to 
some extent, “sicklied over with the pale cast of thought’”—to 
give them poise and direction—they would have been able to eng- 
age not a fragment of their mind but their whole mind and per- 
sonality. If ideas, convictions and ideologies are not to be developed 
intelligently in the consciously planned, but free environment of 
the University—I refer to intelligence and freedom deliberately 
in order to distinguish the process from “indoctrination’”—impres- 
sionable youths will find them where they can and we shall have 
no justification for lamenting over their waywardness and irres- 
ponsibility. They ask for life and life-giving knowledge but we 
have been often afraid and hesitant to ‘disturb’ the University 
atmosphere by letting in controversial issues of sociology, econo- 
mics and politics, which are fought for and often decided “in the 
darkling night where ignorant armies clash”. Unless we can give 
our students very much more than we have been able to—an 
awareness of, and sensitiveness to, social issues, a critical mind, 
a trained judgment and, above all, a passion for truth and social 
justice—we shall not succeed in pulling our full weight in national 
life. 

One of the basic conditions for doing effective work in the 
Universities, for which I wish to make a special plea, is ensuring 
for them the fullest freedom of inquiry and research and expres- 
sion of opinion on difficult and controyersial issues. The University 
is pre-eminently the place where such issues should be discussed 
—calmly, dispassionately and with good humour—and not shirk- 
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ed because there may be a risk of offending some strong political 
party or some powerful vested interests. The moment a University ` 
allows such apprehensions to direct its policy—and this happened 
in Nazi Germany as in Communist Russia, in Socialist England 
as in Democratic America and to some extent it overshadows our 
own Universities too—its intellectual life is hampered and it loses 
its strongest raison d'etre. Where, if not in the University—in 
which the finest minds should grapple with the labour of thought 
—shall we discuss and thrash out, without breaking heads, the 
difficult and obstinate problems of science, sociology, economics, 
politics and ethics which beset the path of man? Neither the public 
platform nor the market-place can be considered a suitable venue 
for such intellectual clarification! Where, if not in the University, 
can we learn the great lesson that truth has not one but many 
facets and that different people can work out their salvation in 
different ways? That in variety lies richness, and an externally 
imposed uniformity, which irons out uniqueness and individual 
differences, is a sin against the laws of God and a denial of the 
real nature of man? Where, if not in the University, will the 
students’ budding intellect learn that its primary function is to 
question and probe and doubt and not to take things for granted, 
that the quest is even more important than the given truth? In 
thinking of the functions of a University, E am reminded of the 
wise remark of a great Chinese philosopher who lived more than 
900 years ago. “If you can doubt where other people feel no im- 
pulse to doubt, then you are making progress.” I am reminded 
also of the couplet by Iqbal, who made the bold assertion: 


“Sell out knowledge and purchase curiosity— Fatt Pius oe 
For knowledge is but presumption while curiosity gives insight. 


It is the capacity to doubt and the impulse to curiosity that have 
always given a jolt to settled habits of thought and set the process 
of intellectual progress in motion. In one sense, the Universities 
are, undoubtedly, the treasure house of a people’s culture and 
their task is to transmit this culture, solicitously, from one gene- 
ration to the next. But, in an equally true sense, they are also 
places where the best minds are trained to question and criticize 
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and assess the values and bases of this culture “lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world”. In the modern world, in par- 
ticular, which is dynamic and quick changing, the “single-track” 
mind is peculiarly out of place as an instrument of adjustment. 
What this world requires is the alert and quickened mind which 
has initiative and resourcefulness and can grapple with new prob- 
lems and situations as they arise—neither naively embracing all 
that is new, nor lazily cherishing all that is old but weighing both 
in the scales of the critical mind. I am convinced that the develop- 
ment of such a mind must be regarded as the highest goal of 
University Education on the intellectual side. 

Let me, however, guard against the misapprehension that, in 
stressing this point, I am ignoring the danger of what is described 
as “over-intellectualism”—namely, that intellect alone can be an 
adequate guide in life. I realize that what Bergson calls Intuition 
and the inspiration that some of the finest Spirits have found in 
Religion are necessary in achieving a balanced and complete view 
of life and its possibilities and of one’s dharma. But my object at 
the moment is not to paint a complete picture but to throw into 
bold relief one particular facet of the educational situation. My 
point is that ‘when a people lack vision, they perish’ and it is es- 
sentially the function of the University to give them a vision of 
better things—vision which is, at least, nearer to intelligence than 
to mental stupidity and sloth—and to guard them against the 
corrupting influence of unchanging custom. There are many forces, 
however, that operate: persistently against the possibility of the 
Universities rendering this service. Where “Big Money” rules the 
Universities—as in America but not only in America—or the 
State defines rigidly the boundaries within which Universities must 
function and the lines along which they must think—as was the 
case in Nazi Germany or in Soviet Russia but not only in these 
countries—creative thinking, which needs freedom, is arrested, 
the voice of healthy and informed criticism is stilled, the rigidity 
of custom and ready-made opinion arrests the natural flow of life 
and Vision slowly perishes. Whether it is the critical period of 
war or the greater and longer travail of peace, we who have any- 
thing to do with the Universities must jealously guard our freedom 
of thought and our right to judge social, political and economic 
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doctrines without outside interference. We must resolutely chal- 
lenge the pretensions of demagogues, of unenlightened mass opi- 
nion and of the power-intoxicated State to dictate to us our politi- 
cal and economic views or our social and intellectual attitudes. 

Of course, in making this high-sounding claim, I have assumed 
that many, if not all, who are associated with the work of Univer- 
sities, have equipped themselves worthily for the role of intellectual 
leadership, that they have the intelligence and the trained skill to 
study and master their special subjects and lucidly present their 
point of view to their students. If, for lack of talent or mental 
integrity, they prove unequal to the task, their opinion will, of 
course, deserve no more weight than those of half-informed lay- 
men. The privilege, therefore, that I claim for them is also a heavy 
responsibility, exacting alike in terms of scholarship and character 
and suitable only for those who are prepared to lead intellectually 
strenuous lives in the service of Truth. 

There is one other aspect of the problem upon which I should 
like to touch briefly. I do not advocate the claims of the intellect 
merely as a tool in the process of successful adjustment; it is an 
equally essential instrument for the building up of that “good life” 
which is the end of all educational and socio-political activity. 
People behave with cruelty, fanaticism and injustice and above 
all with indifference to moral issues not merely because they are 
fundamentally cruel and vicious but also because they lack intel- 
ligence and imagination and what the Buddhist thinkers call 
“awareness”, which is the fruit of quickened intelligence and sym- 
pathy. “Forgive them, O Lord, for they know not what they do!” 
“Not knowing” is as emphatically a cause of human miseries 
and sorrows as the lack of the moral sense. In the words of the 
Welsh preacher in How Green Was My Valley: 


“The evil that is in men comes of sluggish minds, for sluggards 
cannot think and will not. Rouse us with fire, O God. Send upon 
us Thy flames that we may be burnt of dead thoughts, even as we 
burn dead grass. Send flames, O Lord God, to make us see.” 


Now, it is only a few people who are fortunate enough to 
have the flame of a great inspiration or the uplifting experience 
of some ennobling personal contact. The only fire that we can 
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consciously and deliberately utilize for burning out “dead thoughts” 
from “sluggish minds” is the fire of Education provided we do 
quicken it into flames and not treat it as dead ashes with which 
to cover up and extinguish the naturally inquisitive and restless 
mind of youth. And it is through education, inspired by a life- 
giving Ideology, that we can develop, as I have elsewhere discus- 
sed, the great quality of Charity—which is the touchstone of all 
true progress in human affairs—and quicken that all-embracing 
humanity which leaps across the frontiers of race, geography and 
creeds and shows up fanaticism and intolerance to be ugly perver- 
sions of the true nature of man. If, through our Universities, we 
can develop these twin qualities of a fearless Intelligence and an 
all-inclusive Charity, there is some likelihood of retrieving huma- 
nity from the pit into which it has fallen. Otherwise “against stupi- 
dity the very gods are powerless” and when it is allied to 
narrowness and intolerance the results are inevitably disastrous. 
This issue, therefore, is no mere academic or theoretical issue. 
It is real and urgent and with it is bound up irrevocably ‘the 
shape of things to come’ in this country and the whole world. 
Intellectual freedom must be defended with the same unceasing 
vigilance as political freedom and it must be used in service of a 
social order which is both progressive and humane. 
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In Defence of Liberalism in the Universities 
J HAVE HAD many opportunities of discussing with prominent public 
men as well as educationists what the function of University Edu- 
cation in India should be—men who, in their own walks of life, 
have made an undoubted mark. It has caused me considerable 
surprise to discover that there is considerable confusion of thought 
on some of the most vital educational issues and the Universities 
are often being subjected to adverse criticisms on grounds that 
are hardly tenable if exposed to intelligent analysis. I am no apo- 
logist for Indian Universities as they are. On the contrary, I am 
keenly alive to their many shortcomings and I realize that their 
academic standards fall far below what they might be. But this 
does not justify a confusion of issues or excuse the tendency to 
attack them on every conceivable ground, relevant or otherwise. In 


practical and political life, any stick may be good enough to beat 


a dog with; but in intellectual matters we must insist on clarity 
of thought and on careful and honest formulation of standards 
and criteria of judgment. It is my purpose, in this chapter, to dis- 
cuss briefly the various criticisms which are levelled against our 
Universities and to elucidate what I consider to be their true func- 
tion in modern life. I wish to put in a plea in favour of the spirit 
of ‘liberalism’ being given its rightful place in the University—a 
spirit which would give due consideration to the quickening of the 
mind, the appreciation of values, the significance of disinterested 
pursuit of truth and the training of young men and women for the 
broad purposes of life. 

_ A common complaint that one often comes across is that the 
Universities do not contribute to the vocational efficiency of their 


‘alumni; they do not cure unemployment; they concentrate on ‘use- 


less’ or ‘unimportant’ knowledge instead of equipping young men 
(and women) to earn their living. There are, of course, historical 
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as well as contemporary reasons for the particular stress implicit 
in this view. Indian Universities came into being principally for 
the purpose of teaching English language and, to a lesser extent, 
western knowledge to Indians with a view mainly to training gov- 
ernment officials. So long as the number of graduates was not very 
large and competition not very keen, the Universities did fulfil the 
purpose of providing recruits for government services. During this 
half century, however, the number of students receiving Univer- 
sity education has grown at a rapid rate and naturally the available 
posts have not been sufficient to accommodate all the young men 
equipped for, and aspiring to, the ‘black-coated’ professions. The 
Universities have, therefore, ceased to distribute what used to 
be regarded as sure charters of entry into government service. The 
situation has been further aggravated by various economic and 
financial difficulties. Taking all these facts into consideration, one 
can understand and sympathize, though one need not agree, with 
the chagrin and disappointment of the average man at the ‘failure’ 
of the Universities in making good what to him is their exclusive 
raison d'etre. What is regrettable, however, is that the better edu- 
cated and presumably better informed men should have failed to 
detect the fallacy of this point of view and should have held the 

Jniversities responsible for a state of things of which they are in 
reality the victims. 

This objection takes one of two common forms—either people 
tun down this or that University for its failure in putting through 
a certain number of specially coached students through the various 
competitive examinations and thus having contributed a lesser 
number of civil servants and junior administrators than some 
other ‘efficient’ University. Those who were lucky or clever enough 
to push themselves into government offices—in comparatively 
easier times!—usually favour the Universities with this sneer. 
Others who are anxious about the industrial and economic progress 
of the country bewail the fact that Universities are ‘squandering’ 
their resources on teaching Arts and the Pure Sciences instead 
of providing technical and industrial education. To the former the 
ideal University would be a magnified coaching centre where 
‘crammers’—that is their telling official designation—will put can- 
didates for service through their paces. Efficiency will, course, be 
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measured with strict scientific accuracy, i.e. as success in producing 
the maximum of ‘results’ with the minimum of effort, without the 
danger of time and attention being diverted to ‘useless’ pursuits 
and studies. The latter are unable to distiguish between the func- 
tions of a genuine University and those of an Institute of Techno- 
logy. Both are not only wrong in their educational view-point but 
also short-sighted in the pursuit of their avowed objectives. 

A University is usually defined as a ‘centre of higher learning’. 
This means that it is the one place in the matrix of a nation’s life 
where creative intelligence can be freely developed and brought 
to bear on the constantly changing problems and issues of contem- 
porary life as well as on the problems of standards and values. 
So long as University degrees continue, by Statute, to be a prere- 
quisite for most of the higher services—and this question has 
been under re-examination for years—Universities will certainly 
provide the large majority of government servants. But any at- 
tempt to interfere with the freedom of teaching or methods or 
syllabuses in the interests of any competitive examinations or the 
demands of services or “technical” needs is suicidal to free thought, 
research and cultural activity which should be the concern of 
every true University. When students are inspired not with the 
love of knowledge or the desire for the intelligent study of human 
problems and the intelligent service of great human purposes, but 
with the hope of passing certain prescribed examinations, the 
entire object of University education is defeated. If the standards 
of University teaching are satisfactory and examinations are in- 
telligently organized, some students will certainly take them in 
their stride, as it were, but they will not concentrate on them 
as the goal of their endeavour. Otherwise, it will mean that the 
educational needs and interests of a large majority of students will 
be sacrificed and their values perverted in the interest of a small, 
‘prize’ minority. It will tend to lower the standard of true scholar- 
ship for the sake of a limited and mechanical efficiency in passing 
examinations and thus do great harm to Universities as centres 
of intellectual life. This is what is happening now at some Univer- 
sities and, unless the situation is retrieved by clear thinking and 
concerted action on the part of educationists, this un-intellectual 
tradition will spread to all Indian Universities and ‘crammers’ may 
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be appointed everywhere to coach the best students for competitive 
examinations. And who knows but that these ‘crammers’ may, 
in due course, take precedence over professors whose concern 
is not so much with coaching their students for competitive success 
ag with cultivating in them a respect for sincerity and truth, a high 
sense of scholarship, a love and earnestness for intellectual and 
cultural values, and a desire to realize them in their individual and 
social life. Worldly success, efficiency in examinations, admission 
to highly prized services may be ‘added unto them’ as by-products; 
but they should néver be the conscious ends and objectives pur- 
sued by the students. That would not only lower the standards of 
genuine scholarship but also tend to narrow their interests and 
mental perspective. I know that this is a rather unpopular point 
of view to present—it is ‘too idealistic’, ‘too high-browed’. But 
I do not know where ideals and far-sighted vision are to find re- 
fuge in modern civilization if not in Universities which are meant 
to serve not merely as centres of training for the adolescents but 
as intellectual ‘watch-towers’ set up by the people for the guidance 
of their destines. And where, if not in the Universities, shall we 
expect an eager recognition of the fact that the understanding of 
the world through the pursuit of knowledge is an absolute and ulti- 
mate good? 

A good deal of what I have said above also applies to the other 
popular demand that Universities should, for all practical purposes, 
be transformed into big Technological Institutes. As one who is 
painfully conscious of the poverty and unemployment that harass 
this country and of its undeveloped material resources, I would 
be the last person to minimize the importance of technological 
instruction. But I do not see why this demand, perfectly reasonable 
in its own place, should clamour like a rude barbarian at the doors 
of the Universities which are intrinsically academic institutions 
concerned with the creation, the promotion, the scrutiny and the 
transmission of learning. It is within their legitimate scope to apply 
this knowledge to large human and social problems but they are 
not directly concerned with its" practical application to devices, 
say, for tanning leather or manufacturing high-power explosives. 
In fact the growth of scientific knowledge, on which all technical 
progress and achievement ultimately depend, cannot take place 
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unless there are ‘disinterested’ workers who will go on adding 
to, and enriching, human knowledge, without being swayed or 
distracted by motives of immediate commercial gain. Thus an at- 
tempt to limit the study of abstract and theoretical sciences in the 
interests df a so-called ‘practical’ and technical education is not 
only an uhwarranted interference with the legitimate work of the ` 
University; it is also disastrous from the point of view of techno- 
logical efficiency and development. It is one of those situations 
where the straight line may possibly be the shortest route be- 
tween two points but it most certainly is not the best. Short-cut 
methods, designed to restrict the travail of the intellect and re- 
lating all scientific research directly to industrial or military needs, 
harbour within themselves the causes of their own defeat. In the 
interests of all higher technical progress itself, it is essential that 
the various sciences should be taught and studied in Universities 
to the highest possible degree, and there should be on their staff 
scholars who are neither connected with, nor interested in, specific 
industries or manufacturing processes or the making of diabolical 
weapons of modern warfare but are inspired solely by the love of 
knowledge. It is not their business to be always on the look-out 
for possible ‘applications’ of this knowledge, though there will 
be amongst them those who will make it possible for ‘two blades 
of grass to grow where one grew before’. But this application is 
essentially the business of a different order of workers whose 
avowed object and duty it is to press scientific knowledge and 
discoveries into the service of human needs. The great progress, 
which Technology has made during the last two centuries, and 
the consequent transfer of wealth, influence and power to big 
industrialists have, however, tended to obscure this view. Many 
Universities of the world, dominated by the nouveau riche, who 
hold the purse-strings, have been side-tracked into devoting their 
time and energy to technical pursuits which should have been the 
concern of separate Institutes. The main criterion for the selection 
of University studies should be, as previously suggested, their 
human and cultural value and their power to release intelligence, 
to broaden understanding and deepen appreciation. But, unfor- 
tunately, in some of the industrially advanced countries, the cri- 
terion of a mechanical, money-making, quick-return efficiency has 
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taken its place and the result has been the gradual ousting of the 
spirit of Arts and Sciences from its peaceful home, the University, 

. and its defilement by a host of barbarous intruders like Chairs of 
Brewery, Dyeing, Laundry and the like. Anyone interested in 
finding out to what ridiculous extremes this narrow utilitarianism 
has been carried in some countries will find a study of Flexner’s 
book, Universities—English, American and German, very 
thought-provoking. - 

It is imperative for us to envisage this issue clearly and unam- 
biguously. Unless our own educational policy is clearly thought 
out and released from bondage to extraneous considerations, we 
might find ourselves following the same course. The view of Uni- 
versity education that I advocate does not minimize the impor- 
tance of industrial progress and efficiency nor does it look down 
upon industrial workers and their pursuits. But it does demand for 
the Universities an autonomy in their own affairs and the right to 
organize their academic life in the light of basic human ideals and 
not with reference to side issues or immediate Monetary gains. If 
the alumni of the University can take the services and the indus- 
tries in their stride—and many of them will certainly do so if 
academic standards are high and earnest work is exacted from 
them—well and good. But no one has the right to impose this 
measuring-stick over the Universities for evaluating their efficiency 
and cultural achievements. They must be measured, ultimately, 
in terms of the richness and breadth of the life which they impart 
to their students. 

The third criticism which is often levelled against the Univer- 
sities—and this time from the side of the politicians—condemns 
them on the score of their being cut off from the rough and tumble 
of contemporary political life and carrying on their academic pur- 
Suits in cloistered seclusion. In our Own country, where the exis- 
tence of peculiar political conditions had thrust politics into a 
position of exaggerated importance, the complaint was often made 
that the Universities are wasting the lives of the youth by keeping 
them in seclusion instead of sending them out to partake in the 
political struggle. This point of view, appealing as it did to our 
sentiments of patriotism and nationalism, often took in the un- 
wary and politics, in the narrow sense of the word, played an 
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unduly dominant role in our institutions. Without entering into 
political controversy, we can see that political work—in its ordi- 
nary signification—requires a maturity of judgment, an experience 
of men and affairs and a balanced outlook which we cannot reason- 
ably erpe to find in the youthful alumni of the Universities» 
Students are there to acquire and cultivate these qualities, partly 
through their academic studies, partly through educative contact 
with maturer minds and partly through that give and take of social 
and intellectual intercourse which always springs up in a well- 
regulated community of persons with common ends. To divert 
them prematurely from the educative resources of a cultural and 
invigorating environment—which a University ought to be—into 
the political field or to transform Universities into training camps 
for ‘political’ work is in the interest neither of education nor of 
politics. It will deprive them of social and intellectual experiences 
of the highest significance and throw them into the political arena, 
half-baked, unawakened to many of the finer values of life and 
incapable of understanding many important issues and purposes. 
The political struggle no doubt places upon students the impress 
of its own particular education but it cannot educate them into 
balanced and cultured human beings. In any case, while there 
may have been some emergency justification for students partici- 
pating in practical politics when the country was engaged in the 
battle of freedom, there is no similar justification today and the 
premature identification of students in their teens with certain 
political parties whose slogans and dictates they accept unques- 
tioningly, is neither in the interest of ther education nor of the 
development of healthy life and traditions in the country. It is 
time that our students as well as public leaders—whatever their 
political complexion—tealized that the mental atrophy of students, 
at an early age, before they can understand and judge controversial 
issues intelligently, is not service to the country but the exploita- 
tion of youth for ulterior ends. 

This must, however, not be interpreted as a plea for what used 
to be glibly, and somewhat cuphemistically, called the ‘separation 
of education from politics’. Under that innocuous looking phrase 
is sometimes advocated a divorce between education and all those 
real, living problems of contemporary life the study of which is 
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essential for every intelligent citizen who desires to take part in 
modern affairs. Some timid or conservative or ‘safety-first’ people 
would like to ban in the Universities the study of all vital move- 
ments of modern thought—of socialism and communism, of the 
theory of evolution, of great fiction which stirs up stasnant ideas 
about social ills and injustices, of history which has the temerity 
to tell unpleasant truths instead of being content with pleasant 
half-truths and convenient fiction. Such an approach will destroy 
the University as an intellectual centre and defeat its true raison 
detre altogether. While, on the one hand, we should insist that 
the academic atmosphere of the University is not disturbed by 
importing the passions and prejudices which accompany the pofi- 
tical game, we can never, for a moment, countenance the policy 
of making University education anaemic, lifeless and divorced 
from reality, by forbidding the calm and critical study and dis- 
cussion of the living streams of contemporary thought in religion, 
philosophy, politics or the social, physical and biological sciences. 
For the University is, I repeat, the one intellectual centre in the 
storm and stress of modern life where the requisite conditions are, 
or should be, available for the dispassionate examination and 
analysis of great problems and issues, unaffected by the temp- 
tations and blinding irrelevancies which make clarity of thought 
so difficult in this age of mass propaganda and unreflective action. 
While refraining from actual participation in the game of party 
politics, it should be keenly alive and sensitive to new movements 
and ideas, constantly evaluating their significance, rejecting the 
unworthy and interpreting those that hold out the promise of en- 
tiching individual and collective life. The Proper maintenance of 
such an agency, jealous of its tights and freedom, and conscious 
of its important role, becomes particularly necessary at a time 
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sing this tendency which arises in modern democratic communities, 
the English psychologist, James Ward, had rightly pointed out: 
“What we want are new ideas to try our tolerance and challenge 
our attention, new ideas in every department of thought and life 
in which pfogress is possible, new ideas to be received without 
prejudice of prepossession. . . . This is Nature’s plan: with a single 
eye to progress, she takes all variations on their merit, eliminating 
the old only when the new is better and selecting the new only 
when the old is worse. Yet she does more: she takes pains to 
ensure that variations will not be lacking... .” 

That, no doubt, is Nature’s plan, but, considering the stage 
of intellectual maturity that we have attained, we.cannot remain 
content with the operation of Nature’s wasteful ways, however 
beneficial they may be in intent. We have to assist Nature cons- 
ciously and actively in this work. It means that it is for the Uni- 
versities to provide a stimulating and cultural environment where 
this clash and contact of ideas, this reconstruction of human 
thought and attitudes may be carried on through purposeful en- 
deavour. If they are content merely with turning out raw graduates 
with a smattering of traditional or modern knowledge or with 
producing entrants for the services, the professions and the in- 
dustries, they will at best be an instrument for maintaining the 
status quo in national life. They will not provide intellectual 
Icadership and people will be caught—as they have been caught 
in the past—in the whirl of changes which they do not under- 
stand and cannot consequently control. Nothing can arrest this 
flow of change which characterizes life—which.really is life—and 
it depends primarily on the imaginative vision and the clarity of 
judgment of the Universities whether these changes are to over- 
whelm us like irresistible catastrophes or can be fashioned into 
instruments to achieve our conscious purposes. The ideal of the 
University, as I visualize it, should be the creation of an environ- 
ment where the best and most creative minds will find a welcome 
refuge for their work of study and research and where a constantly 
renewed stream of young men and women will be trained as the 
heralds and prophets of progressive social, political and moral 
values. They will be engaged, no doubt, in their different and spe- 
cific callings, but to the performance of all their work—whether 
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social or vocational or political—they will bring a characteristic 
attitude of mind—an intelligence that is keen and intolerant of 
hypocrisy, a sensitiveness to all that is great and worthy of res- 

ect, a tolerant humaneness of outlook which is a condition pre- 
cedent to all genuine social service and a readines# for active 
endurance in behalf of interests and causes that appeal to their 
devotion. These might possibly appear to some people as exag- 
gerated expectatiohs to entertain but, to my mind, it indicates 
a narrow view of education. Unless the University can cultivate 
something of this attitude, it will fail to make the right impress 
on its students or train them for the responsible part they have 
to play in theemodern world. 
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CHAP ca XIV 
Education and the Social Conscience * 
1 


Suc Convocation Addresses are generally a thankless task in 
the sense that they evoke no thanks from the graduates on whom 
they are so generously inflicted once every year. And I do not 
blame them. There was a time, not more than forty years ago, 
when a new graduate. passed out of the College full of hope and 
pleasant dreams. Graduates were not so common then as they 
are today and the demoralizing struggle for bare existence had 
not assumed its present acute form. As they left the portals of 
the College, they were buoyed up, not unjustifiably, with the hope - 
that lucrative—and possibly useful—careers awaited them and 
the outside world was ready to welcome them and avail itself of 
their more or less trained capacities. During the last three deca- 
des, however, things have radically changed. The number of 
graduates has phenomenally increased and college education has 
ceased to be the mark of social or academic distinction that it 
used to be. It is no longer a sure passport to Government services 
which today offer but a narrow harbour for the flood of candidates 
that comes pouring out of colleges every year in ever-increasing 
numbers. Is it any wonder, then, that graduates who pass out of 
colleges now are prematurely weighted with the disillusionment 
and cynicism which are usually the ‘privilege’ of old age? And, 
is it, therefore, any cause for surprise that they are rather impa- 
tient of these well-meaning speeches and addresses which offer 
them nothing but good advice and exhort them to the service of 
high ideals? Good advice cannot unfortunately be cashed into 
money and high ideals appear to them to be vague and anemic 
abstractions when viewed against the background of the dark and 
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sombre realities of life. It is all very well, they think, to talk of 
the “Good Life”, but the “Good Life” postulates, as a condition 
precedent, the satisfaction of certain economic and political wants 
which must be secured before an individual or a community can 
strive towards the higher values. 4 

Let us try and visualize, as sympathetically and objectively as 
we can, the mental attitude and reactions of the average Indian 
graduate towards the world in which: his lot is cast—a world in 
which, till recently, he was deprived of political freedom and 
which still lacks adequate economic Opportunity, social and com- 
munal harmony and the stimulating influences of. a well planned 
cultural life. Even more depressing is the condition of millions of 
his countrymen, who are steeped in ignorance and superstition, in 
an age which prides itself on its widespread educational facilities 
and its scientific advance, who are almost incredibly poor al- 
though the country possesses great potential wealth and natural 
resources, who are obsessed with communal and sectional dif- 
ferences, often petty in their origin but always far-reaching in 
their results—differences utterly unworthy of a people who can 
look back upon long centuries of decent, civilized life and tradi- 
tions. Possibly, in the case of many of our graduates there is not a 
conscious, intelligently analysed appreciation of this harassing pic- 
ture but no one can escape the conscious or unconscious impact 
of these forces on his mental and emotional make-up. For men 
too—like certain insects—are subject to the “mimicry of nature”, 
nature being in their case the social milieu in which they live and 
move and have their rather precarious being. Even the economi- 
cally well-to-do and the intellectually emancipated individuals are 
not immune from their repercussions. They too feel the down- 
ward pull of the social mass struggling around them in poverty 
and ignorance, and they can adopt only one of two possible al- 
ternatives. If they have a sensitive social conscience, they must 
deliberately renounce their exclusive privileges of leisure, their 
economic security, their selfish cultivation of artistic and intellec- 
tual interests, even the pursuit of individual moral perfection, and 
identify themselves with the cause of the masses without counting 
the cost. They must concern themselves actively with their mise- 
ries and their darkly lighted struggle towards better things. Or, 
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they may turn their backs on the ugly realities around them and 
choose the life of the “ivory tower”—and that is the path which 
the majority of such persons actually choose! 

I would like to recall here to your mind, by way of illustration, 
one of th} most glorious episodes of Islamic, as well as world, 
history th martyrdom of Imam Husain, because in some ways 
the lesson of that great sacrifice is particularly relevant to the 
point that I am trying to make. Husain was the grandson of the 
Prophet of Islam, gifted with a cultivated intelligence and a high 
moral character. He had a circle of devoted friends and relatives 
and his most dearly loved preoccupation was the service of God 
and his fellow-men who had faith in his integrity and spiritual 
leadership. In the Arabia of the day, which the forces of tyranny 
and irreligion under Yazid had again transformed into a moral 
desert after the death of the Prophet, his small group of friends, 
holding aloft the banner of Islamic values, could be likened to an 
oasis or to a lighthouse in the surrounding darkness. Confronted 
with the challenge of ungodly Force, it was open to Husain to 
make a compromise with Yazid, to Jet him rule over Arabia— 
for Husain had no empire lust—and withdraw within his “ivory 
tower” of Medina, devoting his great talents and energies to the 
guidance of the spiritual and moral life of his own small group. 
I say it was open to Husain to do so but, given his nature and 
temperament, his vision of the issues involved, his unparalleled 
courage and capacity for sacrifice, it was not possible for him 
to adopt that course. Not for him was the life of the “ivory tower” 
but only one of struggle and martyrdom in the cause of Truth 
and Justice. Not by cherishing his own life or that of his com- 
panions, as a miser hoards his gold, but by giving them gladly 
in the service of the great cause, could he re-light the lamps of 
reason, decency and mortality which had been well-nigh extin- 
guished by Yazid. And he joyously chose this dangerous but life- 
giving alternative! Why? Because that is the essential difference 
between the Alim or the servant of Truth and the Abid or the 
devout man of worship. The former is a crusader whose vision 
and scheme of life inevitably embrace the welfare and salvation 
of others; the latter is mostly concerned with the saving of his 
own precious soul! The great Persian Poet Sa’adi brings out this 
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difference very happily and lucidly in his well-known verses which 
may be translated thus: 


The man with sensitive heart, 

Came over from the cloister to the school, i 

Breaking the pledges he had given to his Hone ES 

‘Wherefore have you chosen this path?’ I asked; * 

‘What is the difference between the scholar (Alim) and 
the man of worship (Abid)? 


To which he replied: 


‘The Abid tries to retrieve his own garment in the storm, 
The Alim struggles to save those who are drowning!’ 


The essential difference between them, which stares you like 
a challenge in the face is: when you are caught up in a storm, what 
are you going to do first—try to salvage your own precious gar- 
ments or actively endeavour to save those who are likely to be 
drowned? Husain did not hesitate for a moment to adopt the 
second alternative and, to all of us who have a sensitive social 
conscience, there is no honourable course open but to throw in 
our lot with those who are fighting for social justice: 

But, as we all know, there are people who do not happen to be 
gifted with the inconvenient apparatus of a social conscience. 
They would resolutely turn their backs on this pathetic and de- 
pressing social situation and either devote themselves to the all 
absorbing occupation of money making or retire into their “ivory 
towers” and give themselves up to the selfish enjoyment of their 
petty diversions or their literary and cultural pursuits. But con- 
sider what a heavy price they have to pay for securing this artifi- 
cial peace in a stormy world, no matter what career they adopt. If 
they choose the life of the market place, their interests inevitably 
shrivel up and their spirit turns into stone; if they take to the artis- 
tic or the literary pursuits their “ivory towers” cannot harbour 
a full-blooded life but only an anemic life, of self-delusion and 
futility. How beautifully and picturesquely has the poet expressed 
the same idea in the words: 
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Flash over the fields and orchards; 

Flash over the mountains and deserts; 

The lightning that frets and fumes round itself 
pies in the womb of fhe cloud! 


Man’s iie should not be self-centred like the lightning which 
revolves round itself and fails to illumine the world. For, life can 
after all gain meaning and significance only when it is preoccupied 
with fundamental social impulses and problems, and Art, Litera- 
ture and the other manifestations of culture are dead-sea fruit 
if they do not grow out of the exuberant soil of life but are merely 
the anemic reflections of our narrow, subjective, transient in- 
terests. In an essentially unfruitful social environment, even the 
best minds—minds enriched with the creative spark—are fore- 
doomed to futility, if they become ‘divorced from the pulsating 
currents of social life. Is it any wonder if, under the existing cir- 
gumstances, even our intellectually promising young men feel 
Overcome with a sense of frustration and resent the offer of un- 
solicited good advice which does not solve, and is apparently 
irrelevant to, their obstinately real and practical problems? 

I started with an attempt to picture the mind of our youth 
but an inevitable association of ideas has led me into a line of 
thought which also throws some light on the problems with which 
our educated generation is faced, Granted that their main problem 


is that of inadequate economic opportunity, our survey suggests 


that the situation is not simple and does not admit of a direct, 
blitzkrieg approach. Individual and social interests and economic, 
political and cultural problems are all inextricably bound up to- 
gether and, like the vital parts of a living organism, cannot be 
Separated from one another without irreparable injury. In the 
world of today, literally, no man dare live unto himself alone. It 
has always been true in a moral sense but the growth of science, 
commerce and rapid means of communication and transport have 
invested this fact with peculiar urgency. The great religions of the 
world have always recognized and stressed this basic truth. In the 
words of the Vedas: “Human beings all are as head, arms, trunk 
and legs unto one another.” It does not mean, as some narrow 
commentators have taken it to mean, that they differ in respectabi- 
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lity or that some are destined by heredity for the so-called honour- 
able professions while others must always be condemned to ‘menial 
work’ but rather that all are equally important and necessary for 
the health of the body politic. Inthe Bible the same sentiment is 
expressed in the words: “No man liveth unto himself i . We are 
all parts of one another.... God hath made of oneliblood all 
nations that dwell upon the face of the Earth” which gives the 
lie direct to the assumption that particular races like the an 
or the Nordic or the Japanese were created by God in a mood 
of grace while the rest are an expression of his wrath and dis- 
pleasure! The same sentiment also finds expression in the words 
of the Prophet of Islam: “All creatures are members of the one 
family of God” and, therefore, entitled to the same love, courtesy 
and consideration which govern the relations of persons belonging 
to a decent and cultured family. This reveals the identity of thought 
and spirit which runs through the teaching of the great religions 
of the world. In the words of a mystic poet: “All lovers of Truth’ 
have but a common thesis and belief. Their tents may be pitched 
apart but their hearts beat in unison!” The essential soundness of 
this religious view has been confirmed by the economic and techni- 
cal facts of modern life in an irresistible manner. 

Thus there is no getting away from the fact that, even for the 
sake of securing one’s own individual interests in an effective 
manner, it is necessary to take a broader view of the problems 
of life. The life of groups, communities and nations is so closely 
integrated that their welfare can only be ensured if conditions are 
created which will secure the good things of life for all and not 
restrict them to a few privileged individuals or classes. This is 
not only a matter of social justice—which morally and ethically 
is, of course, all important—but also of enlightened self-interest 
which should appeal to every sensible person, even though he may 
look upon ethical considerations as sentimental softness! The prob- 
Jem before our educated young men, therefore, broadens out 
gradually and irresistibly from the purely individual to the social, 
from the personal to the collective, from the national to the in- 
ternational. Personal success has no substance or stability in a 
Society unjustly and unwisely planned and even exclusive class or 
national interests are doomed to defeat if they are exalted into 
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ultimate loyalties, impatient of broader human interests. This is 
what makes ideals, ethical and moral principles and considera- 
tions of social justice—even “good advice” about them!—directly 
relevant tp the problems of youth. It is certainly their business to 
strive forthe satisfaction of their material needs and the solution 
of their yfractical problems but, unless these are viewed in their 
true perspective and against this larger background, they are apt 
to become victims of the “fallacy of the cave? which gives its 
dwellers a warped and unhelpful view of the world. That is why 
it is their business, in a very real sense, to identify themselves 
with all the movements which aim at the reconstruction of the 
social order on a just and rational basis and to equip themselves 
for the purpose in the college as well as outside. So long as they 
are at college, it is their imperative duty to study these problems 
with sensitivity and intelligence and to prepare themselves intel- 
lectually for the part they have to play in later life. Any institution, 
which permits a majority of its students to pass through without 
guickening their conscience towards social problems and giving 
them the capacity to judge the crucial issues of the day with intel- 
ligence, does not serve the real purpose of education. And, if my 
experience of the average quality of intellectual and social equip- 
ment of our graduates is any guide, we, who are responsible for 
the present-day education, have little reason to congratulate our- 
selves on what we have achieved. For, many of them do pass 
through college without realizing clearly the nature of the world 
in which they are living or understanding the import of the forces 
of progress and reaction, of life and death which are struggling 
for supremacy around them. Their education centres round a cer- 
tain number of “subjects” which, viewed through the distorting 
looking glass of examination, become mere collections of dead 
facts to be learnt—and soon to be happily forgotten!—rather than 
instruments for the liberation of the mind. That is why the aver- 
age graduate fails to develop a liberal mind which educationists 
have rightly held to be one of the main objectives of sound edu- 
cation, or bring an unbiased and critical judgment to bear on 
the ideas, social practices and traditions with which he is confront- 
ed. Is it not true, for instance, that he is no less susceptible to the 
appeal of demagogic propaganda, no less addicted to the worship 
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of narrow, class and communal loyalties, no more tolerant of the 
differences which make up the variegated texture of our national 
. life than the uneducated or half educated classes? This is a situa- 
tion which should lead us to an earnest searching of the heart and 
a revision not only of the contents but also of the an a of our 
higher education. \ 

I feel that we should boldly take our students into intellectual 
partnership and confidence and try to make their education more 
incisive, more thought-provoking, more forward looking and more 
impatient of hypocrisies and humbug than has been the case 
hitherto. I find it difficult to believe, as some people contend, that 
education is powerless against the intellectual and emotional stu- 
pidities that beset our national life—particularly the problem of 
group relations and conflicts which, in the past, has been accen- 
tuated rather than eased by our educational institutions. It is usual 
to attribute this fact, to the existence of communal or denomina- 
tional institutions. While I am personally all in favour of common 
institutions, I feel that this explanation is rather glib and super- 
ficial and not adequate or fundamental enough. In the first place, 
there is no evidence to show that communalism is more rampant 
amongst the alumni of denominational institutions than amongst 
those educated in common or Government schools. Actual ex- 
perience shows that both groups have been sinners in this respect 
in varying degrees. Secondly, such an approach to this problem 
does not touch the root of the matter and ignores important psy- 
chological considerations. An institution founded by the members 
of a particular religious community is not ipso facto any more 
objectionable than one founded by another group of people linked 
together by some other tie—social, economic or political. Of 
course, if it fosters a narrowly exclusive, sectarian or communal 
mentality, it sins against the first principles of education, which 
postulate that an educated person should have breadth of vision 
and outlook and his human sympathies should not be limited 
by any geographical or communal or sectional boundaries. Again, 
if such an institution does not permit the admission of students 
belonging to other groups and communities or employ teachers 
of other persuasions, it deprives its pupils of very useful contacts, 
While I am prepared to admit that, under certain circumstances, it 
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would be right to discourage the multiplication of such institutions, ~ 
my contention is that there is nothing essentially objectionable in 
their existence. In fact, there are certain reasons why, under proper 
guidance, they may even become more effective educative media 
than the Yordinary institutions. It is a well-known psychological 
truth thai an individual can be educated through cultural goods 
which are congenial to him and which provide the most favour- 
able stimuli for his growth. In other words, there should be a 
correspondence between the structure of the mind to be educated 
and the cultural goods which are used for its education. In one 
of his addresses, Dr. Zakir Husain has stressed this great educa- 
tional truth in the words: “All roads Jead to the. Rome of a cul- 
tured life but each individual must approach it along the road 
designed for him and his like. Education is nothing but the indi- 
vidualized revivification of objective culture.” If this principle is 
true—and I do not think any psychologist would challenge it—it 
follows that the use of “cultural goods”—art, literature, history, 
social aspirations and ideals—peculiar to a particular group may, 
side by side with the elements of common culture, be excellent 
material for educating pupils brought up in its special traditions. 
I do not think it is right on the part of any person to fight shy 
of the valuable religious and cultural heritage of their group under 
the wrong impression that attachment to it is somehow repugnant 
to the spirit either of nationalism or of humanism. What is really 
cbjectionable is the use of these cultural goods—which are after 
all a means to the “Rome of a cultured life’—in such a way as to 
shut off the mind to the appreciation of other ways of thought or 
action or other forms of moral, artistic and political expression. 
My study does not countenance the belief that there is anything 
intrinsically reprehensible in the religious or cultural heritage of 
the Hindus, Muslims, Christians, Sikhs or Parsis, etc. which 
enjoins upon them an attitude of exclusiveness or hostility towards 
people of other faiths. Perhaps I might, without conceit, claim 
to be a person with some religious-mindedness but I do not find 
that to be any hindrance, whatever in the due appreciation of 
points of view different from my own. In fact, for the reverence 
which I feel for all human beings as such and the tolerance and 
respect which comes naturally to me towards all religious groups, 
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I have found the deepest inspiration in my religion. And I am 
not vain enough to think that my experience in this behalf is in 
any way unique, not shared by other religious-minded persons. 
In fact, if I did not firmly believe that this is the only attitude 
which true religion enjoins, I should—in spite of my dee » religious 
feeling—unhesitatingly advise that religion should be} eschewed 
from Indian life and education altogether, for the tragedy that has 
been enacted in recent years in the name of religions is really too 
deep for tears. But, if my view of the true meaning of religion is 
correct, we should feed our young men and women generously 
not only on the resources of our common national culture but also 
on the best cultural traditions and the religious heritage of their 
particular groups. We must, however, take care to see that the 
end-product of our educational system—the students so trained 
~—possess the proper intellectual and emotional attitudes, that 
they are mentally alert, socially sensitive and sincerely reverent 
of those great human values the service of which has linked up the 
finest spirits of all the ages into a single fraternity. It is not a mat- 
ter for controversy from what source one derives one’s inspira- 
tion for a life of service and dedication—the devout Muslim from 
the Quran, the devout Hindu from the Bhagwad Gita, the devout 
Christian from the Bible, the devout Sikh from the Granth Sahib 
and the ‘devout atheist’ from rationalism or scientific humanism 
or the depths of his own inner being. What is important is that 
this particular attitude—of looking upon life as an Opportunity 
for service, as an instrument for promoting worthy causes—should 
be carefully inculcated in schools and colleges. Otherwise there is 
the danger that their preoccupation with the pressing problems 
of administration and finance may drive into the background the 
larger issues and ideals which give meaning to life and dignity to 
education and place these “practical” problems in their proper 
perspective. Religion, culture and the modern creed of social justice 
alike stress the service of these ideals and the primary function 
of education is to strengthen devotion to them in the hearts and 
minds of the young generation. 

If we accept this point of view—namely, that we can do nothing 
right in the domain of education unless our general attitude and 
approach to life is correct—many possible and fruitful lines of re- 
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form will open out before us. This will-give us a touchstone on 


which we can test the rightness of our academic paraphernalia— 
books and curricula, methods of teaching and learning, discipline 
and organization and all our other academic activities. Judged by 
this critenlon what is crucial and true will ring quite differently 
from whai is insignificant or false. Books that do not give a true 
picture of the world, studies that do not quicken the social con- 
science, methods which arrest the free play of intelligence, disci- 
pline that does not lead to the goal of socialized but free 
individuality—all these will have to go. And education will wel- 
come whatever liberates the mind, broadens the sympathies, shar- 
pens the intelligence and makes the individual a trained and 
well-tempered instrument of enlightened social service. 


2 


I might address a few remarks, in conclusion, to the outgoing 
graduates in particular. You are, at this moment, at a critical 
juncture in your life, for you are passing out of the academic peace 
and seclusion of your Alma Mater and looking forward to entering 
the more complex, more exacting and more ruthless world of 
everyday life, where all that you have acquired will be put to a 
gruelling test, where your idealism, which is the most precious 
possession of youth, will be rudely shaken, where a life of com- 
promises will be easy and tempting and a life of courage and inte- 
grity extremely difficult. If the college has instilled in you the right 
habits, attitudes and ideals, you may emerge unscathed from the 
ordeal. But if it has not succeeded in doing so, it has failed in its 
most fundamental purpose. Apart from the strength and integrity 
of character, which is the basic essential of the “good life”, there 
are two other factors which will determine whether or not you 
are going to fulfil your intellectual and moral promise. In the first 
place, you should realize that, on passing out of the college, you 
do not cease to be ‘students’ in the wider sense of the word. If 
you have at all imbibed the genuine spirit of University education 
and culture, you should always continue to strive for the pursuit 
of knowledge and truth, for it is only through them, that you can 
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« learn to control your world, to win your true freedom and to 


achieve the fulness of your destiny. You should constantly ponder 
over the fact that you are living in an age which is in a state of 
flux, where changes are occurring more rapidly than ever before 
in the history of this troubled planet. New social, political and 
economic forces are in the ascendant and new expeciments in 
living are being tried. No intelligent man can afford to ignore 
their far-reaching import—he has to make constant adjustments 
to them both intellectually and practically. I would refuse to call 
any person educated who is so engrossed in his own petty con- 
cerns that all these vital currents leave him unmoved and un- 
touched. And if you cease to study the quickly evolving life and 
institutions around you, there is every danger of your relapsing in- 
to an intellectual apathy and thus missing the finest fruit of your 
higher education. For, culture has been defined by a distinguished 
educationist as “a capacity for constantly enlarging in range and 
accuracy one’s perception of meanings”, I would haye you culti- 
vate something of the sensitiveness, the curiosity, the yearning 
for newer ranges of understanding and appreciation which is an 
essential quality of the mind in every true artist and poet striving 
after perfection, who is never fully satisfied with what he. has 
achieved. If defective education takes away this divine spark and 
gives you all the riches of the world, you shail have indeed made 
a sorry bargain. 

It follows from what I have said that I would gladly concede 
to youth the right to criticize the social structure and the insti- 
tutions which compose it. Educators and authorities should really 
welcome such criticism, for it is the Privilege of youth to be discon- 
tented, to criticize the existing order, to dream of a better world 
and to strive for the translation of the dream into space-time 
realities. It is, however, equally important for you to remember 
that criticism is an exacting right and involves a heavy responsi- 
bility. You should study carefully and dispassionately what you 
are criticizing and your criticism should be reasonable and soundly 


argued. You should so equip yourselves mentally that, when you- 


are called upon to shoulder the responsibility for the better orga- 
nizing of national life, which you rather lightly demand today, 
you would be able to do so worthily and successfully, and not 
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pitifully repeat the failures and mistakes of your elders! Right 
education should cultivate in you a combination of undaunted 
intellectual courage, realism and sense of responsibility so that 
you may not squander your powers on unimportant trifles, con- 
troversies Jr communal squabbles. 

There is one other thought which frequently comes to me in 
moments Of reflection and which I should like to share with you. 
How many of us realize, I wonder—realize vividly in our inner- 
most heart—that whatever knowledge or culture or refinement 
there is in our lives, whatever material or intellectual facilities 
we enjoy, whatever leisure is vouchsafed to us for our literary, 
artistic or scientific pursuits—all this grace and light has been 
‘distilled’, as someone has put it, out of the darkness in which 
our masses live their sorry lives? And I am often overwhelmed by 
the oppressive thought that most of us are apt to take things for 
granted, to accept our Superior advantages as a matter of right, 
without counting its cost to others and realizing our duty towards 
those who maintain us in comparative comfort and luxury. Such 
a selfish education, which fails to offer something of value to the 
masses and improve their life and their ways, is worse than use- 
less—it is economically an extravagance and morally a crime. It 
implies an attitude of dishonesty, of failing to pay our debt of 
honour to those who may be too weak at present to exact it from 
us but will not remain so for long! I invite you to consider—in the 
awesome solitude of your own conscience—how you are going 
to repay that debt and how you can make the common people 
participate in the cultural riches which you have been privileged 
to enjoy at your colleges and Universities. There are many ways 
in which this can be done. For instance, in this 20th century of 
Ours, an ignorant and illiterate electorate is a great danger which 
should not only prick the civic conscience of those who govern 
the destinies of the country but also challenge the patriotism of 
our educated youth. Will you continue to cherish your intellectual 
snobbery and social isolation or strive to share with your less 
fortunate brethren what education has given you of understanding, 
enlightenment and social and civic training? To students of col- 
leges, the challenge of this situation comes with a special poignancy 
and force. This land of ours has been gifted by nature with all 
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kinds of wealth and resources—material, artistic and human— 
but, as I have already pointed out, the tremendous majority of 
people live a life of poverty in the midst of natural plenty, of 
ignorance in an age of knowledge, of disease and insanitation when 
science holds out the promise of conquering both. How long shall 
our educated persons view this bitter anomaly with complacence 
or unconcern? I have always been something of an optimist—not 
in the cheap and lazy sense that things will somehow come right in 
the end without our active and constant striving—but in the posi- 
tive sense that it is possible for man to reconstruct this ‘sorry 
scheme of things’ nearer to his heart’s desire and become the 
architect of a more just, more rational, more co-operative, more 
harmonious society. Science has placed tremendous forces under 
the control of man; what is lacking, as I have argued elsewhere in 
some detail, is the vision and the charity to use this titanic force 
for construction rather than destruction, for service rather than 
exploitation. The first point which I have pressed on your atten- 
tion, namely, the cultivation of the attitude of a true student— 
mental eagerness and receptivity and interest in the quest of 
knowledge—would ensure that you possess the necessary power 
and understanding for the refashioning of your world. The second 
demands a living realization of your kinship and solidarity with 
your fellowmen irrespectve of the distinctions of race and reli- 
gion, colour and class. It is this that will give you the active good- 
will and sympathy without which knowledge is apt to become 
merely a lever for self-aggrandizement. A combination of know- 
ledge with vision, of intellect with love, will generate in you the 
confidence and the constructive power, which mock at obstacles, 
spurn the temptations that appeal to petty minds and enable you 
to follow the course of right and justice even though the conven- 
tional ideas and values of society may clash with it. 
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CHAPTER XV 


The Role and the Problems of the Students * 
1 


AN activity always derives its deeper significance by being placed 
in a broader Setting and being related to larger issues relevant 
to it. In dealing with our present-day problems, I have always felt 
that unless we relate our thinking and activities—whether in the 
field of education or economics or politics or technology—to the 
broad concept of building a new world which would be a better 
and more sensible world than the one in which the present gene- 
ration has been spinning out its miserable existence, our efforts 
will not lead to significant results. It has been my endeavour in 
this book to bring out, however sketchily and inadequately, this 
meaningful relationship of education to the building up of better 
individuals and a better society and to underline the conviction 
that it is possible for almost everyone, however small and limited 
the scope of his life, to make some contribution to the achieve- 
ment of this purpose. No one is so small or so insignificant that 
he cannot try, within his material and psychological limitations, 
to bring about, at least, a change in his own self—his outlook, his 
intellectual and emotional attitudes, his sympathies—so as to help, 
and not hinder, the wider purposes of social revolution. And such 
a personal revolution is by no means least important in bringing 
about the bigger revolution—in fact, many would claim, with 
considerable justification, that it is its most important part. 

I have already tried, in an earlier chapter, to assess and analyse 
some of the most powerful forces that have been reacting on 
modern life all over the world and Te-setting the problems that 
20th century man has to face. These have been operative in our 
own country, too, and have produced what can only be described 

* Adapted from an address at the Aligarh Muslim University. 
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as a critical alarming situation. If education is to be of any crea- 
tive use in this situation, it must reorient itself, both in ideology 
and method. It must particularly address itself to changing the 
attitudes and outlook of our students so that they may play their 
proper part in the shaping of this emerging new world. At the 
time of partition we have passed through such a terrible psycholo- 
gical crisis that it has left us mentally limp and inflicted grievous 
wounds on our sense of values. It is becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult for people generally—and not the younger generation only— 
to know even in theory what is tight and what is wrong. The scars 
left by the partition and its aftermath, the unholy propaganda that 
had been going on for years earlier, the problems that 20th cen- 
tury man has to tackle, the growing fanaticism and narrow-min- 
dedness which turned us away from the serene light of our cultural 
traditions, the pull of vested interests and intolerant ideologies— 
all these tended to mislead and confuse even the minority which 
has the aspiration to reach out towards truth and justice. The 
education that our younger generation has so far received has not 
built up resistance to propaganda or prepared it to think for itself. 
It is this critical moral situation which offers justification even for 
the rather boring attempt to offer advice to youth! 

After more than a century of political subjection, we have re- 
cently achieved our freedom and this should normally have been 
an occasion for unmixed felicitation and rejoicing, But, on account 
of the circumstances that I have just mentioned, it has become 
even more an occasion for a frank searching of hearts on the part 
of all of us. Millions of our countrymen can recall how, on 
15th August 1947, when the country was celebrating the winning 
of Independence, the architect of our freedom—that frail man 
of God, who had laboured for it for over thirty years—was not 
in Delhi to participate in the celebrations, but was trudging in 
the villages of Bengal where, he knew, the good fight was to be 
carried on. For, the fight was by no means over. He was think- 
ing all the time of the other thousands of villages and cities in 
India and Pakistan where he, and those who shared his faith and 
ideals, had to wrestle with the forces of darkness that had obtained 
at Jeast a temporary victory. It was a moving tragedy of great 
magnitude that was stalking the land. If pain or misery or loss or 
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death come upon a person in the normal course of things, one 
may (and does) grieve over it but it is not a tragedy in the deeper 
sense of the word. A tragedy implies that there is a great dishar- 
mony betwen Opportunity and achievement, between what is and 
what might be. It also implies that one finds onself caught up, ap- 
parently hajplessly, in the whirl of forces which one is unable to 
control and one watches the irresistible drift of opportunity to sea. 
And all the time there is the lurking feeling that this need not 
have been, this should not have been, that this could have been 
avoided through collective foresight and planning. The Indian 
tragedy is deepened by the realization that the forces of reaction 
and fanaticism should have struck just when a vista of limitless 
Opportunities was Opening out before the country. And we, the 
people who pretend to be educated and to think and study and 
regard ourselves as the custodians of human values—we did noth- 
ing, or very little, to avert the catastrophe. Schools, Colleges and 
Universities, on both sides of the border, are almost as much in 
the dock for what happened as the men who killed and looted 
and burnt. For, they not only failed to stand up courageously and 
unitedly against the holocaust going on around them but had also 
failed to inculcate in the educated classes a mental and emotional 
disposition which could serve as a bulwark of peace and decency 
in a world gone mad with hatred and revenge. I know well enough 
that education is not all-powerful and its influence is largely con- 
ditioned by environing social forces. But the Widespread break- 
down of morale that occurred, sweeping millions into its train, 
shows that education too has much to answer for. 

To Gandhiji’s way of thinking, what was happening in India 
and Pakistan at the time was even more a moral than a political 
crisis and, therefore, it was more dangerous and needed urgent 
attention. A political or economic crisis can be overcome—not, 
indeed, easily but with a reasonable degree of certainty—by adopt- 
ing appropriate political and economic policies, provided the moral 
stamina, the integrity and the social conscience of the people re- 
main unimpaired. But if this moral stamina itself is weakened, it 
is like loosening and damaging the roots of a tree—however magni- 
ficent and strong the oak may look and however carefully and 
scientifically you may support and strengthen its trunk and bran- 
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ches, it is doomed to wither and die. A nation or a community 
can live—in a decent, free, civilized and human way—only on the 
basis of its adherence to certain basically important moral values 
which provide the motive force for the social and political qualities 
needed for survival. Bereft of these values, neither wealth nor 
military power nor a high degree of industrialization can build an 
abiding and civilized state or society. Again, Gandhiji knew that 
freedom—the freedom of man, the freedom for man—is never 
completely and irrevocably won but is always threatened from one 
direction or another. It is the great heritage and glory of man to be 
an eternal crusader for freedom, widening its scope, deepening 
its content and guarding it from all threats, whether political or 
economic or social or cultural. If he had been living today, he 
would still be wrestling with the moral and the psychological prob- 
lem, with no time for rest or rejoicing. We must ponder over this 
sobering but creative thought, because it will help to light for us 
the path of our duty. Till we can make this freedom, that has 
come into our weak and unworthy hands, an instrument for est- 
ablishing the “good life” for all and transform our formal political 
democracy into social, economic and cultural democracy, our task 
will not be done. And this is an objective which is big enough 
to challenge the energies, the social vision and the idealism of all 
men and women of good will in the country. 

What are these values which must be regarded as basic for 
our existence as decent human beings? I have referred to them 
in different contexts in the course of this book. If one examines 
them only theoretically they seem to be fairly obvious and non- 
controversial, hardly requiring any advocacy. But, in practice, they 
are precisely the values which are thrown overboard in a frantic 
struggle for power and mean party and sectional advantages. As 
individuals and as members of the community, people need charity 
and tolerance, reverence for human life and love of peace, a lively 
sense of human kinship and interdependence, a readiness to un- 
derstand and respect honest differences, and a passionate attach- 
ment to truth and justice, irrespective of where it may lead and 
in whose company it may land them! They need all these if they 
are to live together amicably and not as wild beasts in a cage— 
if that is not an undeserved accusation against the wild beasts! 
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But when we glance over the last few years’ happenings in the 
two neighbouring States, can we honestly say that, by and large, 
any community—Hindu, Muslim or Sikh—showed either charity 
or toleran¢? or love of peace or a lively sense of human kinship 
or scrupulous regard for truth and justice? I am not at the moment 
concerned so much with the ugly fact that thousands of persons 
descended to the level of beasts and inflicted untold misery on 
helpless men, women and children—in any country with 400 mil- 
lion persons, a small percentage might conceivably go mad if the 
seeds of discord are cleverly sown and it is fed on fanatical pro- 
paganda and lies and hate. What makes one feel sick with the 
sense of shame and frustration is the thought that lakhs of persons 
should have watched this orgy of blood and murder either unmoy- 
ed—passively approving or conniving at what was going on—or 
too much afraid for their ‘precious’ lives or their popularity to 
denounce these inhumanities in unmistakable terms and throw 
themselves into the hell-fire to stem the rot. For thousands who 
killed or were killed, how few were those who died gallantly, try- 
ing to save their fellowmen and women from death and dishonour 
—without waiting to ask to what community they belonged or 
what religion they professed? There was no doubt a terrific amount 
of condemnation and denunciation—but it was generally of the 
‘other’ party, the ‘other’ community, the ‘other’ religion, on the 
naive (far too naive!) assumption that ‘others’ were the aggressors 
who perpetrated inhumanities, while ‘our’ own community acted 
in ‘righteous revenge’. As if, in the matter of murder and loot and 
arson and other cruelties inflicted on women and children, there 
can be any division like ‘ours’ and ‘theirs’, as if blind revenge 
against innocent and helpless persons in a minority can ever be 
“righteous”! The reason why the appeals of most leaders of the 
various communities fell flat on their followers was that they were 
not really sincere—there was usually a blatant or subtle attempt 
to under-rate the evil deeds of their ‘own’ people and exaggerate 
those of ‘others’, a lack of impartiality in assessing responsibility. 
This is either intellectual and moral dishonesty or cowardice, i.e. 
fear of incurring the displeasure of those from whom one derives 
power, as if power that rests on the support of untruth or of moral- 
ly uneducated persons can ever be worthwhile! They seem to have 
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forgotten the simple moral maxim that, for every honest person, 
the mote in his own eye is far more important than the beam in 
the other fellow’s eye! Unless we really learn to be far more con- 
cerned with our own sins of commission and omission, tè condemn 
them unreservedly and fight against them—unless every group 
and community and its influential leaders do that courageously 
—there is no hope of a permanent return to civic health and 
sanity. There were many people who fondly imagined that once 
the “communal” problem was settled somehow—without cleans- 
ing the heart and the mind—it will be possible for us to settle 
down peacefully to our construotive activities. But things did not, 
and could not, work out this way. So long as the basic attitudes 
of intolerance, unfairness, selfishness and prejudice persist, they 
always manage to find new outlets, and fratricidal conflicts may 
develop not on the old basis of religion but on the basis of caste 
or race or colour or language. This is what has actually happened 
both in India and Pakistan. And this may perhaps make men and 
women of good will realize, in due course, that it is both wrong 
and stupid to distinguish amongst criminals on the basis of their 
community or religion, that there is a certain fraternity of the good 
people and of the bad people which transcends all sectarian consi- 
derations, that whoever does evil takes something away from our 
collective humanity, that whoever does good for evil adds some- 


thing to it. This compelling sense of human kinship is a matter of - 


slow growth and can never perhaps become universal, though it 
has been the common inspiration of all great teachers and pro- 
phets through the ages. But surely it is possible, through proper 
education, to strengthen our sense of fairness to such a degree 
that we would not condone in ourselves excesses which we loudly 
condemn in others. 

This is where the work of the universities comes in naturally. 
They are not merely centres of learning and research but also 
watch-towers for guarding intellectual and moral integrity, where 
values are critically tested and protected against the sudden gusts 
of blind passion and prejudice. In the new India, our universities 
have no worthier role than that of conserving, advocating and 
fighting for these moral values. For, they are the values which 
represent the Hindu genius at its best; they are the values of Islam 
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‘at its best; they are in fact the essential values of humanity. In 
the recent past, the passions and prejudices, the bitterness and the 
conflict, which poisoned the life of the country, were carried over 
into colle§es and universities also. It is up to them now to do 
‘penance’ for it, if I may say so, by bridging the gulf, by healing 
the spirityal wounds that have been inflicted on the body politic, 
by reaffirming the primacy of the basic moral and social values. 
They have now to deal with a generation which has ‘supped full 
of horrors’, whose minds and emotions have become warped and 
diseased. Their re-education to normalcy is far more important 
than their education in the conventional sense. They can begin 
in a small way by working to establish cordiality and friendship 
amongst their own students, belonging to different castes and com- 
munities, so that, in a time of crisis, they may learn to stand to- 
gether like a rock impervious to the outside madness. Then they 


can extend their scope of activity gradually by bringing all the: 


local people within the sphere of their influence and working to- 
gether to restore confidence and goodwill. This magical recipe of 
co-operative work and selfless service has not been fully tried in 
the new situation that has arisen in the country; its potentialities 
are still unchartered. It is a calumny against human nature to 
suggest that it responds only to appeals made at its lowest level. 
It is equally susceptible to higher appeals provided they are made 
with sincerity and are backed up by the propulsive force of per- 
sonal example. It is true that, in the latter case, one has to fight 
against the opposition of vested interests and this makes it an up- 
hill path. But I am not promising that the work is easy—only that 
it is both exhilarating and worthwhile. One cannot realize—un- 
less one tries—what deep satisfaction one can get by working, with 
patience and faith and charity, say, amongst forlorn, destitute re- 
fugees whose minds have suffered as seriously as their bodies, and 
by striving, through love, sympathy and understanding, to re- 
educate their minds and rekindle in them the normal feelings of 
decency, kindliness and hope! And if this work is done by Hindus, 
Muslims and Sikhs in communities other than their own, the re- 
sults may well be miraculous. Those who watched, for instance, 
the fascinating experience of training refugee teachers from the 
Punjab and Frontier Province at the Jamia Millia, Delhi, and 
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saw how their early apprehensions and distrust were transformed - 


into confidence and comradeship can bear convincing testimony 
to this faith. 

So, in the building up of this India of the future or just and 
rational foundations, all classes and communities can and must 
play their part. But, for reasons inherent in the situation, I would 
urge that it is specially necessary for young Indian Muslims to take 
an active part in this work and to them I should like to address 
a few words in particular. Many of them are passing today through 
a period -of gloom and depression, of frustration and defeatism, 
which is itself one of the most potent causes of defeat. In the in- 
terest of the country it is the duty and privilege of all national 
workers and institutions to retrieve them from this state of mind 
and to inspire them with confidence and faith. On the other hand, 
it is the business of Muslim students to stud > interpret and under- 
stand the present situation intelligently. In the past, due to diverse 
Causes—of which a post-mortem is not necessary but for which 
many parties and persons were responsible—their leadership had 
laid emphasis on safeguards, on differences, on a policy of separa- 
tism with disastrous results. It has not only made it difficult for 
them in recent years to play their full and honourable part in 
national life but also bred inter-communal tensions and conflicts 
whose bitter fruits are still in evidence. It is the function of edu- 
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.this kinship. If Muslims are inspired by genuine patriotism and _ 


the inner spirit of Islamic culture, the implications of which I have 
discussed elsewhere, it should develop in them a sensitive huma- 
nism andawith that as their guiding star, they can still win a place 
of honour in this country—which is as much theirs as of any other 
community—and help in restoring it to mental health and sanity. 
There is, however, one condition that is inescapable. They have 
to work without sullenness or mental reservations and with a sin- 
cerity and goodwill which will not be embittered even if the 
environment continues to be discouraging and unfriendly for some 
time. The magic of sincerity and love will take some time to work 
and must be given a fair chance. And this myst be done, as 
Gandhiji was never tired of pointing out, on a unilateral and not a 
reciprocal basis. If a thing is right it must not be fettered by con- 
ditions—it should be done whole-heartedly without stipulating 
what others must do in return. 

I have referred above to the “true spirit of Islamic culture”. 
This means that, to my way of thinking, it will be quite wrong” 
for Muslims to give up what is significant and distinctive in their 
religion or cultural traditions. They should, on the other hand, 
cherish and preserve this heritage—as should the other commu- 
nities—draw inspiration from it and enrich national life with it, 
even as in the past they enriched India’s heritage of art and archi- 
tecture, literature and philosophy, crafts and administration. Has 
not Iqbal’s poetry, which drew its inspiration largely from Islamic 
sources, enriched Indian poetry and philosophy beyond computa- 
tion—a fact which should incidentally make all of us realize that 
anything which tends to arrest the study and development of Urdu 
language and literature is not only a grave injustice to the Urdu 
speaking elements in India but is calculated to impoverish Indian 
thought and culture as a whole. It is, however, essential that, in 
drawing inspiration from this great treasure-house of the spirit, 
they should not interpret Islam in narrow and exclusive terms 
as has been done by many short-sighted persons but in that deeper 
and truer sense which glitters like a pearl in the prose of Azad 
and the poctry of Hali and Iqbal: 
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But the thought may perchance appeal to thee. 
Religion is either the lauding of the Lord’s name, 
In the limitless expanse of the skies! 

Or, a passive chanting of prayers 

In the lap of dust! ` 
That is the religion of self-conscious, God-intoxicated men; 
This is the religion of the Mulla, the trees and stones! 


A 


They should remember that they are not a votary of the religion 
which the Mulla, and the vegetable and mineral kingdom share in 
common and which consists in the “passive chanting of prayers 
in the lap of dust”! If, in their dealings with others, there is genuine 
give-and-take and a Spirit of fellowship and if they succeed in de- 
veloping high and exacting ideals of conduct and character in 
themselves, they will be able to break through any walls of pre- 
judices and mistrust. This is a time for firmness and for intellec- 
tual and moral integrity, not for bowing down before, or com- 
promising with, evil and injustice or with our own lower or weaker 
selves. The path of duty is quite clear and unambiguous—it is to 
be a crusader in behalf of whatever is just and righteous and 
against whatever is unjust and inhuman, irrespective of where it 
may be found—whether amongst Muslims or non-Muslims, be- 
lievers or unbelievers, people of the East or people of the West. 
Whoever gives his allegiance to false idols of race, colour or 
caste or worships at the shrine of money or wealth or any other 
manifestation of untruth is on the road that leads eventually to 
moral destruction. It should be our business and our ambition to 
strive and implant better standards of conduct and values in our- 
selves as well as those with whom we are destined to be way- 
farers in the pilgrimage of life. 


2 


memory of youth behind!—has been usually inclined to be ponti- 
fical in its pronouncements, impeaching youth for its indiscipline 
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. and irresponsibility. This is true of a large majority, though we _ 


must admit in frankness that there are distinguished and pleasant 
exceptions. On the other hand, youth has been both impatient . 
and suspicious, inclined to resent advice from its elders and not 
quite sure of their bonafides—though here, too, we have to re- 
cognize with pleasure that, wherever the approach of the teachers 
or parenb or public men has been one of genuine sympathy and 
sincerity, youth has responded magnificently. I know, for instance, 
of the case of one Vice-Chancellor who went to see a student, 
who was on hunger-strike for what appeared to the University 
authorities to be a trivial matter, But, in the course of his con- 
versation with this student, he was so deeply and visibly moved 
by his sincerity of conviction that he could not argue his case 
with his usual persuasiveness. This had the curious result that 
the student, in his turn, was completely disarmed and the tangle 
was amicably settled through a language which does not rely on 
words and arguments but speaks directly to the heart! This Youth 
Seminar provides you with a platform where teachers and stu- 
dents can meet on a common footing, discuss their urgent prob- 
lems frankly and think out ways and means of solving them. There 
is one condition, however, which is essential for the success of 
such discussions—namely that we should all be concerned with 
arriving at the truth and not obsessed with the desire to win an 
argument. The quest for truth is an entirely different problem 
from the work of the lawyer who is anxious to win the case, even 
though truth may be a casualty in the process! It is good to start 
with the assumption that, wherever there is a problem, there is 
a solution—provided good-will and integrity are in the chair— 
and we should eventually be able to find it or at least move to- 
wards it. It may not be a complete solution and it may not be 
possible to implement it fully or immediately but, if we face the 
situation with tact and patience and the determination to master 
it, we take the teeth out of it. 

I would request you to bear with me as I place before you 
briefly one or two aspects of the situation as it strikes me, parti- 
cularly the problem of frustration and maladjustment in youth. 
It seems to me that there is a wide-spread feeling in the student 
community and the youth in general, that they have not found 
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an appropriate and satisfying place in the developing pattern of 
national life. This has created a sense of maladjustment and 
frustration which is basically genuine but has also been exploited, 
from time to time, by various kinds of vested interests—wWith moti- 
ves ranging from the mixed and the dubious to the down-right 
unworthy. .It is possible to plead many reasons for the situation 
as it exists today, both on the material and the psychological 
front. We can recall vividly how India achieved her freedom, 
not under normal and enthusing conditions but in a welter of 
blood, tears and suffering. This has left deep and painful scars 
which will take many years to heal. Again, the dawn of freedom 
coincided with the bitter economic aftermath of the Second World 
War and many other natural calamities like floods and famines 
which completely upset the economy of the country. This con- 
fronted the people of India with a challenge which, in some ways, 
was even more exacting and heavy than the concentrated chal- 
lenge which the British nation had to face in 1942 at the time 
of the Battle of Britain. If the vision, the moral idealism, the cour- 
age and the humanism of men like Gandhi and Nehru and Azad 
had not been there and also some amazing springs of vitality and 
soundness in the people, the stage was set for a national calamity of 
unsurpassed magnitude. Let us, however, be humbly grateful to 
Providence that we survived the madness of 1947, that we have 
been able to eradicate, out of our system, some of the moral poison 
which fanaticism and political manoeuverings had injected into it 
during the last few decades, that we have grappled with the heart- 3 
breaking problem of refugee rehabilitation with a reasonable mea- 

sure of success, that we have fought and largely won the great battle 
on the food front and that we have initiated a number of enter- 
prizes and projects which are aimed at increasing national wealth 
and resources. Let us also be humbly grateful that, in spite of all 
these difficulties, which would have unnerved and upset the 
equilibrium of many other nations, we have held steadfastly to 
the sheet anchor of secularism and democracy and have not been 
swept off our feet by the pressure politics of the international 
scene. In fact, we have modestly made our voice heard, for the 
good of the world and for peace, in the councils of the nations. 
Let us also, above all, be grateful that we have been able to roll 
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back to some extent many forces of obscurantism and reaction 
which would, otherwise, have distorted the whole healthy pattern 
of our future development. I assure you that, when I think of all 
that is toybe done in the country, I often feel as critical, as im- 
patient, as dissatisfied with myself and hundreds of thousands of 
other workers—both at the official and non-official level—as you 
undoubtedly and tightly do. But, while such dissatisfaction and 
criticism is a healthy sign and without such ‘divine discontent— 
as it has been rather pretentiously called—there is a danger of our 
relapsing into fatal complacency, we must not lose our pers- 
pective and our sense of proportion. We have a long, long way to 
go and many, many good fights to wage but, if we compare our- 
Selves with many other countries of the world, we can claim a 
modest, but real, measure of success. Therefore, when the temp- 
tation to blame and grumble becomes strong, we shall do well 
to remember the circumstances in which we found ourselves in 
1947 and the distance that we have covered in these storm-tossed 
years. This should temper frustration with the silver lining of 
hope and give us some sense of national self-confidence without 
which it is impossible to look at life and its problems in the right 
perspective. If we have conquered these hurdles, is there not rea- 
son to hope that we shall be able to deal with the many hurdles 
that remain? If we were able to wrest our freedom from the most 
powerful empire of the modern age, shall we not be able to put 
meaning and content into this freedom and vanquish the forces 
and tendencies that still obstruct the caravan? 

Having made that point, I am free to admit that we have still 
a very difficult situation to tackle, both on the material and the 
psychological level. On the material side, the biggest problem is 
that of unemployment and the fear of unemployment. In every 
civilized country, a citizen has the tight to expect that he will be 
afforded a suitable Opportunity for work which will enable him 
to utilize his trained capacity properly. When our youths complete 
their school or college education, many of them find that they are 
unable to do so and this naturally creates a sense of insecurity 
and maladjustment. In fact, this apprehension hangs over their 
academic career like a grisly ghost all the time. This waste of 
human talent, this inability to adjust the workers and the work 
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available and to open out adequate fresh avenues for them is a 
tragedy of frightful significance. It would not be right to say that 
Government are not aware of it or anxious to solve it but, for a 
variety of reasons, their success has so far been limited. In the 
first two Five Year Plans, a number of measures were adopted, 
for this purpose and to some extent, the pattern of the Plan was 
determined by the need for finding increased employiaent both 
in large-scale and small-scale industries. The success in this 
endeavour has been limited because of the rapid increase in the 
number of educated persons for whom employment has to be 
found as well as the population pressure. But there is one point 
in this connection which we would do well to ponder over. While 
it is true that every educated person—as also the uneducated—has 
a right to work, he cannot very well dictate the kind of work that 
he will be prepared to take up. This is a very serious defect from 
which our educational approach and, consequently, our educated 
generation, have suffered for a long time. It is the inability to re- 
Cognize the true and intrinsic dignity of work and the reluctance 
to take up any work of social value, however humble it may ap- 
pear to be. Such prejudice against manual work, for instance, does 
not operate in many other countries now and, unless we create 
the same climate in India, we shall neither ensure social progress 
Nor solve the problem of unemployment. Secondly, we find a cer- 
tain passivity of outlook, and lack of initiative and resourceful- 
ness handicapping many of our educated youth. They often wait for 
Opportunity to come their way or, at the most, specialize in sub- 
mitting applications and fishing for recommendations, instead of 
Kicking their way, as it were, into opportunities or creating them 
through hard work. There are many and, I hope, increasing ex- 
ceptions—the way for instance, most of the Panjab refugees, pul- 
Ied themselves up by their boot-straps, as it were, and re-built 
themselves economically, through sheer hard work, is a stirring 
epic. But this attitude has not yet become common and, if we 
are to get out of the present impasse, education must cultivate 
qualities of courage and self-confidence and a love for strenuous 
work through which handicaps can be transformed into oppor- 
tunities. The question is also linked up obviously with the larger 
problem of increase in national wealth and the establishment of 
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what has been described as a socialistic pattern of society which 
may ensure a more equitable distribution. On a successful solu- 
tion of this problem will depend the fate of our tremendous ex- 
periment $n democracy. 

But the difficulty is not merely on the material plane—it is 
equally evident on the psychological plane. Youth is not only 
beset by the problem of making a living but has also fallen out 
of step with the Art of Living! Its psychological frustration springs 
from many sources, though it undoubtedly has its roots in the 
economic maladjustment. The conditions under which a majority 
of our students have to live at home and to work in colleges— 
which are overcrowded, understaffed and deprived of the ameni- 
ties which make life pleasant and culture a term -of meaning— 
these conditions create many complexes of resentment and anxiety 
in them. There are not many teachers who have the requisite 
ability and calibre to win the respect of their students and this 
aggravates the situation. They are unable to establish the right 
kind of human relationship with them or secure their confidence 
and, therefore, they cannot help them in the solution of their 
problems. Deprived of the intelligent and sympathetic guidance 
of trusted teachers, whose bonafides the students may accept with- 
out question, they either let their resentment fester inside them 
or fall an easy victim to every quack, selling cheap panaceas round 
the corner! In both cases, the result is disaster—intellectual or 
emotional or both. The only effective solution of this problem is 
to make an all-out effort to attract to the teaching profession men 
and women of high integrity and purpose who will share the joys 
and sorrows, the triumphs and worries of their pupils and know. 
how to deal with them patiently and tactfully, as they fight their 
individual battles of adolescence. It is a period when the world 
opens out before them challengingly, fascinatingly, frightfully, 
when hope often alternates with despair and idealism and the 
urge for service struggles with cynicism and selfishness. If, at such 
a critical period of his life, the student fails to find sympathy, 
affection and understanding—in his family or amongst his teachers 
—he becomes frustrated, emotionally unbalanced and unable to 
face the trials of life with faith and hope. He has, therefore, the 
right to expect that his teachers will share in his life and ideas 
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» and his intellectual and emotional struggles and his school and 


college will offer him a rich and stimulating environment which 
will save him from the impoverishment of the heart and the mind. 
When I speak of its being “rich”, I mean it should heve a large 
variety of interests and activities to draw out different kinds of 
talents and give him the joy of self-expression and fulfilment. 
When I suggest that it should be stimulating, I mean that it should 
be an exacting and.challenging environment, not a “soft” environ- 
ment, tending to make things too easy. Youth has a certain spirit 
of adventure and cannot give the -best of itself to petty aims and 
purposes and people, who appeal only to his immediate and selfish 
interests, do him grave injustice. Time and again, I have seen, 
or known of, situations, which were difficult but had high stakes 
in terms of human values—situations like floods or famines or 
other natural or man-made calamities which called for a gallant 
Measure of social service—in which our youths displayed quali- 
ties of a high order. I would, therefore, advise all those who as- 
pire to draw out the best in youth to hitch their wagon to the 
star and not to the lamp post! 

I might, in conclusion, add a few words about this vexed 
question of Indiscipline amongst students. Of course, we are all 
deeply concerned about it—teachers, parents, educational autho- 
rities, the students themselves and the general public—and unless 
we radically alter the situation, all our hopes for the future may 
prove to be dupes while our fears may not be liars! My own 
feeling is that, in this matter, both the generations have been at 
fault. The older generation must strive to remove some of the 
basic causes of anxiety and frustration which break out into ugly 
forms of indiscipline and win over youth by its sincerity and un- 
derstanding. Youth on the other hand, must cultivate the precious 
quality of self-criticism and learn to sit in judgment over itself, 
like a stern judge. It is not the condemnation of any outside 
agency that matters in this context; it is the courage to be objec- 
tive and impartial vis-a-vis oneself! It must also cultivate the 
moral courage to stand out against what it considers to be wrong, 
even though it may be popular, and not yield the initiative, 
through mental or physical indolence, to a perverted minority who 
often sin against decency and good taste in the belief that it will 
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-be able to ‘get away with it’. It is only a firm assertion of the 
good sense of the student community itself which can retrieve 
the situation and, if good sense means readiness to see the mote 
or the beam in one’s own eye, let us have the courage to do so! 
Above all, if youth is to overcome and change its present mood 
of cynicism, indifference and despair, we must give him a sense 
of social worthfulness, of being an equal and honoured partner 
in the building of a better and happier future and create the neces- 
sary conditions for the purpose. We must kindle in him the spark 
of hope—hope in his own future and the future of his country. 
The world portents today are byono means very favourable and 
there are many things in our own social order withewhich a decent 
conscience cannot compromise. But this is nothing unusual; man’s 
good fight has gone on throughout the ages against ‘such heavy 
odds and every generation has been apt to estimate its burden to 
be heavier than that of its predecessors! In spite of all this, hope 
has emerged triumphant and men and women of goodwill have 
carried on the great crusade. Faced with the same predicament, 
we must at least show an equal measure of faith and not lay 
down our arms in despair—faith in ourselves, faith in our people, 
faith, above all, in the eventual triumph of the human spirit, 
which means the triumph of good over evil, of truth over un- 
truth, of beauty over ugliness, of peace over violence, of man’s 
higher nature over his lower nature. These are not mere words 
but constitute the fabric of the fight which the spirit of man has 
been waging since the dawn of history. Some observations which 
Mr. K. M. Panikkar made in his Address at the Agra University 
analyse succinctly the true relationship between our past, present 
and future and I would like to leave them with you to ponder over: 


“All I say to the youth of the nation is ‘Be on guard.’ Be careful 
that, out of a sense of frustration and some times out of a false 
sense of superiority, you do not slip into these dangerous ways 
of thinking. If the youth of a nation loses faith in its future, then 
that nation is irrevocably lost. Therefore, I say again, honour the 
past, but look to the future: accept from the past what is good 
for today, but do not carry on your shoulders the weight of a dead 
past. It is for you to make the future of India, and that future 
will, I am sure, be better than any golden age of which you may 
have been told.” 
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CHAPTER XVI 


This New Education * 
Is the New Education “New”? 


YEARS AGO I was talking to ap important and responsible educa- 
tional official and, during the course of the conversation, I asked 
him if he would be attending the Conference of the New Educa- 
tional Fellowship which was then being held. He replied with in- 
credible naivete but without hesitation: “No. I do not believe in 
these new fads.” Is that categorical summing up fair to the move- 
ment of thought for which the New Education stands? To the 
convinced ‘new educationist’, this question may sound silly and 
impertinent; but there are many outsiders—and some who are 
not outsiders in the field of education—who seriously hold this 
view. I, therefore, propose to discuss briefly the principles and 
ideals of New Education in relation to the modern world with 
a view to meet the criticism implied in the above remark. 

The New Education is not new, in the sense of being a new- 
fangled, educational fashion devised by certain eccentric teachers 
as was alleged by its opponents in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. It is inspired by certain truths and ideals which are funda- 
mental to human nature and, therefore, I hold that the mind of 
every great teacher, whether secular or religious, has been in tune 
with these truths and his heart has throbbed in unison with these 
ideals. The prophets who appealed to the inner nature of man 
and utilized fhe power of love rather than force for their conver- 
sion were New Educationists; Socrates who made people think 
intelligently and fearlessly was a New Educationist; the mother 
who sees the spark of goodness in her child and, with sympathy, 
intuition and patience guides his natural development is a “new 


* Inaugural address at the First Conference on “New Education” held 
at Gwalior. 
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educationist”; the teacher who may be ignorant of the ideas of 
the orthodox leaders of the movement but tries instinctively to 
liberate the spirit of his pupils is a New Educationist. In so far, 
therefore,®as this movement is a response to the desire and effort 
of all true teachers to catch a better and happier vision of their 
work, it is not new. It enshrines some of those undeniable values 
which religion, philosophy and ethics have always recognized and 
preached. They often failed—or achieved only partial success— 
because no widely applicable instrument had been forged to make 
these values effective in the conduct of groups and individuals. 
Education which could, and should, have been helpful in this 
work was often dominated by different, and often repressive, ideas. 
The New Education can be best understood as a promising and 
pliable instrument to translate these values and ideals into prac- 
tice. In so far, however, as the New Education is a protest against 
the traditional concept of a mechanical and soulless education it is 
undoubtedly new. In the past, education paid attention to every 
factor involved in the educative process—curriculum, methods, 
organization, examination, inspection—except the one that really 
counts: the child, his psychology, his needs, his creative urges, 
his pulsating life. The New Education has brought about a Coper- 
nican revolution by placing the child in the centre of the stage 
and relegating everything else to a secondary position. 

Is the New Education a “fad”? It is not a particular method of 
teaching evolved as a result of some personal idiosyncracy but a 
spirit which must inform the entire educational process, a certain 
vision of education and of life which must colour the work of the 
teacher and the activities of children alike. When the principles 
underlying the New Education have passed into the everyday prac- 
tice of our schools and our teachers have become imbued with 
them, it will cease to be the distinct and the somewhat challenging 
movement that it is today and become a part of our general edu- 
cational activity. Like the good doctor and the good teacher, it 
will prove its success and efficiency by becoming unnecessary. I 
wondered what my friend, who is so contemptuous of fads, will 
then do—perhaps he will not then look upon it as a fad, for it 
will have put on the mantle of orthodoxy! 
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Its Directing Principles 


What are the most important of the principles which inspire 
the various movements and methods associated with New Edu- 
cation? 

A. REVERENCE FOR CHILDHOOD. The central and fundamental 
article of its creed is faith in, and reverence for, childhood and its 
potentialities. A teacher who lacks this reverence can never enter 
into the kingdom of new education, even though he may possess all 
kinds of pedagogic virtues and qualifications. Russell has expres- 
sed this truth with great force in lines of haunting beauty: 


“A man who is to educate really well, and is to make the young 
grow and develop into their full stature, must be filled through 
and through with the spirit of reverence.... He feels in all that 
lives, but especially in human beings, and most of all in children, 
something sacred, indefinable, unlimited, something individual and 
strangely precious, the PONE principle of life, an embodied frag- 
ment of the dumb striving of the world. In the presence of the 
child, he feels an unaccountable humility—a humility not easily 
defensible on any national ground, and yet somehow nearer to 
wisdom than the easy self-confidence of many parents and teach- 
ers. His imagination shows him what the child ma become, for 
good or evil, how its impulses may be thwarted, how its hopes 
must be dimmed and the life in it grow less living, how its trust 
will be bruised and its quick desires replaced by brooding will. 
All this gives him a longing to help the child in its own battle... 
not for some outside end ... but for the ends which the child’s 
own spirit is obscurely seeking.”* 


This is the attitude of reverence which the new educationist 
must adopt towards the child and, as for his faith, I have always 
found inspiration in the significant remark of Tagore: 


Every new child brings with him the message that God has not 
yet despaired of man.” i 


Tt is in this faith that the teacher must carry on his patient work 
of helping the child to discover his true individuality and come 
into adequate possession of his powers. If we analyse many of the 


? “Selected Papers” of Bertrand Russell. 
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newer educational movements and methods, we shall find that — 
they invariably centre round the child’s personality and growth 
and seek to liberate his powers. 

B. CULTIVATION OF UNIQUENESS. Respect for the child’s indi- 
viduality must lead to many important and far-reaching changes in 
our traditional conceptions of method and discipline. Every child 
possesses à unique individuality which is not repeated in any other 
child. This is true in spite of the great many traits and characteris- 
tics which constitute the fabric of their common humanity. Modern 
psychology and psycho-analysis have revealed the tremendous 
range of these individual differences in children—in temperament, 
in character, in intelligence, in their reactions to the physical 
as well as the social environment. Beneath an appearance of simi- 
larity, which often deceives the casual observer and the unintelli- 
gent teacher, these children are actively engaged in the construc- 
tion of their own unique vision and concept of the world in which 
they are living and in assimilating it in their original and charac- 
teristic way. The new educationist recognizes this fact and rejects 
all those mechanical, stereotyped methods of teaching which treat 
children as heads of cattle in a herd, requiring drill rather than 
individual and sympathetic treatment. Method has no sanctity as 
such; it is the needs and reactions and the intellectual and emo- 
tional responses of the child which determine the suitability of any 
particular method. It is not merely in the interest of the child 
that the teacher avoids a dead uniformity of approach in teaching. 
He is keenly conscious of the fact that the richness of the world 
consists in its diversity, in the fact of children being different from 
one another and possessing varied capacities and qualities. If 
genius is to be given a chance for self-expression and the world 
is to be saved from the dominance of mediocrity, then education 
must seriously address itself to the task of cultivating whatever 
uniqueness may be latent in the child. In every normal child there 
is some spark of talent good for himself and useful for society: 
the teacher must patiently discover it and fan it into a flame. 

C. DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUALITY IN A SOCIAL MEDIUM. In 
its quest for individuality, the New Education has not been betray- 
ed—as one of its greatest exponents, Rousseau, tended to be— 
into a denial of the importance of social life and social culture. It 
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believes that individuality grows and realizes itself best in a social 

' medium. In other words, it is only when children are allowed to 
come into intimate co-operative contact with other children and 
adults, when they are thrown into whole-hearted participation in 
social situations that they discover their true selves and bring out 
the best that is in them. Hence, in their education, they must be 
fed on common interests and purposes and learn to Value and 
appropriate the resgurces of their common culture. The streng- 
thening of the social sense is an essential condition for peace in a 
society which stresses the value of individuality, for that alone 
is the basis of tolerance and social cohesion. This will, of course, 
differ fundamentally from the regimentation of the individual im- 
plied in the theory and practice of totalitarian States, where co- 
operation must be limited to ready-made, unquestionable purposes 
and the individual as such as little hand in the direction of his 
activity or the determination of his objectives. The New Educa- 
tion aims instead at the dedication of the fully and fearlessly de- 
veloped individuality to the creative service of society, interpreting 
society in its widest significance. It seeks to broaden the scope 
of the individual’s loyalties to the maximum possible extent with 
the object of creating a truly international and humanitarian out- 
look, not limited at every step by racial and geographical conside- 
rations. 

D. FREEDOM FOR THE CHILD. Then there is that much discussed 
concept of Freedom. The New Education regards freedom as 
an essential condition for growth in intellect as well as character. 
The new educationist desires to bring up children in an atmos- 
phere of intellectual and moral freedom, where they have an op- 
portunity to become active participants in the process of their 
own education. The mind can only develop when it is allowed to 
come into fruitful relationship with its environment and to handie 
it in a purposeful manner. It involves methods of self-activity, the 
principle of learning by doing, the valuation of living experience 
above passively assimilated information, the chance of making 
mistakes and learning from them. On the side of character training, 
it postulates freedom of social intercourse, self-government leading 
to self-discipline and a gradual, actively acquired, personal cons- 
ciousness of the principles underlying social and ethical behaviour. 
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On the side of organization, it demands freedom—not only for 
the children but also for the teachers—from those restrictions and 
irritating interferences which take joy out of their work, from 
that detailed prescription of methods and curricula which make 
their teaching mechanical and lifeless, from the tyranny of the 
examinations, which arrest all freedom of action and experimenta- 
tion. It ao implies respect for the freedom of the school regarded 
as a corporate spiritual entity with a distinctive life and tradition 
of its own—a freedom which is often threatened by Inspectors, 
Department of Public Instruction, examining authorities, unin- 
telligent industrialists, politicians and other busybodies. Education 
must not be conducted for the sake of any vested-interests, or for 
serving ulterior political, economic, social or religious ends; it 
must be conducted in the interest of the child—what he is and 
what he may become through free development. 

E, THE RELEASE OF THE CREATIVE IMPULSE. The demand for 
freedom has an ethical as well as educational justification. Without 
freedom there can be no release of the creative impulses which 
are found in all normal children, in varying measure. Genuine 
happiness consists in the feeling that one is giving free expression 
to one’s powers in the service of some significant and acceptable 
purpose. In other words, it implies a relationship of harmony be- 
tween the worker and his work and the instinctive realization that 
one’s creative urges are finding adequate expression through it.* 
Education, inspired by this ideal, should become a great revolu- 
tionary force in human affairs and relationships. For, it implies 
that happiness must be sought not in the exploitation of others 
for one’s limited and selfish purposes, not in the attempt to do- 
minate others by force, not in the fevrish desire to annex as many 
external possessions as possible; it is to be found in creation and 
creative service. This creation may take many possible forms— 
literary, artistic, intellectual; it may express itself in the field of 
craftsmanship or social service and, above all, in “the creation 
of the self by the self”, the gradual unfolding of one’s personality 
as a work of art, characterized by the attributes of harmony, 
balance and unity in diversity. But in every type of creative work, 


* A fuller description of the role of the Creative Impulse will be found 
in Chapter III of this book. 
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the dominant motive must be not a selfish taking-in of whatever 
may be available but a generous giving-out of the self to the ser- 
vice of some great purpose. Of course, there is no logical method 
of proving that this creative happiness is superior to the ‘posses- 
sive’ happiness which has haunted the dreams and inspired the 
misdeeds of many persons whom a false conception of history 
still honours and whose doings burden the memories ‘Of school 
children. As a matter of faith and ideal, the New Education is 
dedicated to the promotion of creative happiness in the men and 
women of the future. 

F. EDUCATION FOR HAPPINESS. How will all these—freedom, 
creativity, individual adaptation—teact on the work and life of the 
schools? The New Education endeavours, through working on 
these principles, to bring joy and happiness into schools and into 
the life of children which formal schooling has tended to cramp 
unduly. Joy is, according to Bergson, “the seal which Nature sets” 
on every piece of creative work which is properly completed. So 
the new educationist tries to organize all the activities of children 
in such a way that their work will yield them joy at every step. 
Happiness, therefore, is one of the main objectives of this educa- 
tion. 

This objective may strike many orthodox teachers as too trite; 
others may regard it as mischievous. But it is really neither trite 
nor mischievous. It is not trite because it does not confuse happi- 
ness with mere amusement or idle pleasure but looks upon it as 
a necessary accompaniment of all significant and successful acti- 
vity and, as such, an essential condition of a full and adequate 
life. It is not mischievous, because it does not undermine effort 
or preach “soft pedagogy” but considers the subjective fecling of 
happiness to be an essential factor in stimulating whole-hearted 
activity. Moreover, so far as the child is concerned, it is only the 
hopeless misogynist or misanthrope who will grudge him happi- 
ness. If we think of all the repressive paraphernalia which has 
been elaborated by parents and teachers to repress the joy of life 
and the creative impulses and activity of children—in the name of 
discipline, morality and scholarship—we will be forced to admit 
that the new education is merely trying to do a little belated jus- 
tice to oppressed childhood. In his desire to educate for happiness, 
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the teacher does not fix a glassy and forbidding look on the child’s 
distant future and let its blighting shadow fall too early on his life; “ 
he tries to make the child’s present life—in the school, at home 
and in other social contacts—as full and as vivid and joyous as 
possible. It is visualized primarily as participation in innately satis- 
fying and significant experiences, not as a forced, uninteresting 
preparatidén for a remote and incomprehensible future. This view 
accounts for the fact that even the physical environment of a new 
school is so strikingly different from that of a traditional school 
dominated by a false conception of discipline. 
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This is, in very brief outline, the new education which we ad- 
vocate: an education inspired by faith and reverence for child- 
hood, by respect for individuality, by the desire to release the 
child’s creative impulses in an atmosphere of freedom and sym- 
pathy, by a recognition of the intimate relationship between the 
individual and the community and by the effort to bring happiness 
into the life of growing children. What is the significance of such 
an education for our present-day world? What message does it 
bring for humanity harassed by ugly discords and conflicts? 

Let us recall to ourselves the condition of the world in which 
we are living. In spite of the great advance in our knowledge, in 
spite of our progress in the perfection of the scientific technique, 
in spite of our incredibly increased control of natural forces and 
physical resources, we have failed to make constructive use of our 
intelligence and have allowed our destructive impulses to dominate 
aational and international life. The growth of our social and moral 
consciousness has not kept pace with the growth in our power 
and the failure of the former to direct and control the latter has 
resulted in a situation which is fraught with incalculable danger 
for the future of our culture and civilization. Individual life is 
cramped and embittered by jealousies, repressions, inhibitions 
leading to all kinds of nervous disorders and destructive impulses. 
National and international life is based on an insane and irrational 
competition, on the exploitation of weaker groups and nations, 
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on social and economic injustices perpetrated by force and upheld 
by law, on a lust for power and destruction. “The source of all 
this,” Russell contends, “does not lie in the external world, nor 
does it lie in the purely cognitive part of our nature, since we 
know more than men ever knew before. It lies in our passions; 
it lies in our emotional habits; it lies in the sentiments instilled 
in youth, and in the phobias created in infancy. The cuse for our 
problems is to make men sane, and to make men sane, they must 
be educated sanely.” He goes on to point out, with uncompromis- 
ing frankness, how at present the various factors of social life are 
all tending towards social disaster. “Religion encourages stupidity, 
and an insufficient sense of reality; sex education frequently pro- 
duces nervous disorders, and where it fails to do so overtiy, too 
often plants discords in the unconscious which make happiness 
in adult life impossible; nationalism as taught. in schools implies 
that the most important duty of young men is homicide; class feel- 
ing promotes acquiescence in economic injustice; and competition 
promotes ruthlessness in the social struggle. Can it be wondered 
al that a world in which the forces of the State are devoted to 
producing in the young insanity, stupidity, readiness for homicide, 
economic injustice and ruthlessness—can it be wondered at, I say, 
that such a world is not a happy one? Is a man to be condemned 
as immoral and subversive because he wishes to substitute for 
these elements in the moral education of the present-day intelli- 
gence, sanity, kindliness, and a sense of justice?” 


The Message of the New Education 


This quotation from Russell puts the case for the New Educa- 
tion with admirable clarity and force. No one, who has courage 
and integrity, can deny that this picture of our world is substan- 
tially correct and Russell’s appeal for greater “intelligence, sanity, 
kindliness and a sense of justice” in the conduct of our affairs 
is of great significance for teachers. This also defines the scope of 
work which New Education has to accomplish. It must not be 
interpreted as a pedagogical movement in the narrow sense, con- 
cerned with certain technical reforms in methods and curricula. 
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It is essentially a spiritual movement aiming at producing far- 


reaching changes, first in the minds and emotions of youth and i 


then indirectly in the network of institutions within which their 
life is enVironed. Education is primarily concerned with the mind, 
the emotions and the behaviour of the young but it has an indirect 
and long-range influence on the re-shaping of the social order also. 
It cannot’ exercise its full influence on the disposition of the child- 
ren, if it has to function within the framework of social forces 
which are hostile to it in spirit and intention. Education is thus 
seen to be a part of the larger forces of social reconstruction. But, 
in view of the conflicts and the war phobia with which many 
nations of the world are afflicted, it cannot afford to wait passi- 
vely for the reorganization of the social-political fabric; it must 
assume the lead in the crusade for a saner world by stressing 
values which I have discussed in this book. 

The New Education, therefore, seeks to improve the existing 
evils of our society by advocating the cause of freedom rather 
than repression, by stressing creative rather than possessive hap- 
piness, by exalting the ideal of service above that of domination, 
by preaching tolerance and respect for individual difference rather 
than their forcible suppression for the sake of securing a mechani- 
cal uniformity, by nurturing the human spirit in its infinite mani- 
festations—practical, intellectual, artistic, ethical—instead of 
discouraging intelligence and originality. > 

What is the type of the individual, then, which the New Edu- 
cation aims at producing? The child who has been brought up in 
an atmosphere of freedom, where he can give free play to his 
impulses and his desire for activity, will be free from many of the 
repressions and complexes which unintelligent and unsympathetic 
‘discipline’ usually plants in children. He will be more open, more 
generous, more trusting and affectionate than the average child 
in the existing school. He will possess a more fully developed in- 
dividuality, in which his originality and uniqueness will have been 
preserved as valuable assets, instead of being frowned upon and 
suppressed as inconvenient departures from a hypothetical norm. 
He will take greater joy in doing things, in creative and construc- 
tive work and show a greater capacity for the appreciation of 
beauty. He will be more co-operative, more sensitive to the in- 
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terests of others, more concerned with the reactions of his activity 
on the welfare of his fellow-beings, more keenly and spontaneous- 
ly devoted to the aim of securing the Good Life for all, instead 
of appropriating it for himself or his class only. The resolution of 
many of these conflicts—between the individual and the com- 
munity, between parents and children, between teachers and pupils 
and above all within the child’s own inner being—will håve a tre- 
mendous liberating influence on the adults, It will bring in its 
train a great sense of release which is not only a source of per- 
sonal happiness but also provides a congenial atmosphere for 
reducing the bitterness which characterizes group and national re- 
lationships at present. Dare the World turn its back on a movement 
of thought and a vision of education which promise this great 
achievement? I would like to share with you a very appropriate 
quotation from Einstein’s autobiography Out of My Later Years 
which provides a welcome and authoritative confirmation of the 
view of New Education that I have tried to develop: 


“Sometimes one sees in the school simply the instrument for 
transferring a maximum quantity of knowledge to the growing 
generation. But that is not tight. Knowledge is dead; the school, 
however, serves the living. ... Words are and remain empty 
sound, and the road to perdition has ever been accompanied by 
lip service to an ideal. Personalities are not formed by what is 
heard and said, but by labour and activity. 

The most important method of education accordingly has al- 
ways consisted of that in which the pupil is urged to actual per- 
formance. ... Behind every achievement exists the motivation. 


tion for encouragement of the competitive spirit. They have tried 
to prove pseudo-scientifically the necessity of the destructive eco- 


Therefore one should guard against preaching to the young man 
success, in the customary sense, as the aim of life. For a suceess- 
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ful man is he who enves a great deal from his fellowmen, usual- 
ly incomparably more than his corresponding service to them. The 


& 


value of a man, however, should be seen in what he gives and not | 


in what he is able to receive. 

The most important motive for work in the school and in life 
is the pleasure in work, pleasure in its result, and the knowledge of 
the value of the result to the community. Such a psychological 
foundation leads to a joyous desire for the highest possessions of 
man—knowledge and artistlike workmanship. 

The awakening of these productive psychological powers is 
certainly less easy than is the practice of force or the awakening 
of individual ambition, but is the more valuable for it. The point 
is to develop the childlike inclination for play and the childlike 
desire for recognition and to guide the child over to important 
fields for society. If a school succeeds in working successfully from 
such points of view, it will be highly honoured by the rising gene- 
ration, and the tasks given by the school will be gladly submitted 
to as a sort of gift. I have known children who prefer schooltime 
to vacations. The wit was not wrong who said: ‘Education is that 
Which remains, even if one has forgotten everything he learned 
in school.” 


The New Education—A Life to be Lived 


It is necessary, however, to sound a note of caution for the 
sake of the enthusiastic, easily satisfied teacher. The New Educa- 
tion does not offer any easy magical formula which will solve all 
educational problems, nor is it a mystical pledge, the mere signing 
of which will bring about an educational millennium! It is even 
less a well defined ‘method’ of universal applicability which may 
be applied mechanically and with fool-proof accuracy. Putting 
new education into practice is a difficult and uphill task, for it 
requires, on the part of teachers, many intellectual and emotional 
qualities—a keen and alert intelligence, a capacity to link theory 
to practice, readiness to learn through experience, unceasing pro- 
fessional and cultural study, an intuitive insight into children’s 
nature and a love for them which neither stupidity nor mischief 
may dim. But that is not all: the New Education is more exacting 
still: it requires something more than these excellent qualities. It 
is an attitude towards the child and his growth which has to be 
assimilated, a social and cultural outlook which has to be accept- 
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ed, a far-reaching intellectual and emotional reorientation which 
has to be brought about—in a word, it is a life to be lived. The 
New Education, in India as elsewhere, will ultimately be what the 
teachers make it and what the teachers do will depend, in the 
last instance, on what they are: on their culture, their capacity, 
their idealism, their faith and their integrity. They can make the 
New Education a success only when they have a genuine‘reverence 
for childhood, faith in the child’s immense possibilities, patience 
and sympathy with him in his groping and halting attempts to- 
wards self-realization, appreciation of uniqueness and differences, 
and, above all, a sense of joy in the great creative work which 
they are doing as teachers. Lét those only enter this kingdom 
who are prepared to accept thes¢ ideals and to undertake the 
re-education of the self along these lines. 


A Duty and an Adventure 


Like all great, living movements, the modern movement of New 
Education also started with the creative effort of a few individuals 
who had seen the light and were anxious to share it with others 
—with children, with parents and with teachers. Here, a teacher 
with idealism, insight and enthusiasm; there, a small private school 
with a band of devoted workers; somewhere an educational theo- 
rist with an intuitive understanding of children’s minds and spirits; 
a group of enlightened parents anxious to provide a better and 
happier schooling for their children than they had themselves 
received: these were the pioneers who, modestly but with faith, 
kindled the first few torches. These have since been carried from 
school to school, from country to country, from continent to con- 
tinent till the New Education has become a truly international 
movement which is fighting, on the whole, a winning battle. It 
has had, and still continues to have, setbacks as has happened 
in the totalitarian countries, for instance—but, on the whole, it is 
winning new and eager adherent everywhere and in some coun- 
tries like Norway, Denmark and the United Kingdom it has even 
won over the Departments of Education. 

In our country, the movement is still in its infancy; there are a 
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few “new schools” which are good and promising—Santiniketan 


at Bolpur, Jamia at Delhi, Vidya Bhawan at Udaipur, the Basic g 


institutions at Sevagram, the New Era School at Bombay, the 
Banasthaii Vidyapeeth etc. and some scattered educational think- 
ers and workers in different parts of the country. There is the 
great but largely unrealized movement of Basic education. But 
the large majority of teachers and schools are still in blissful igno- 
rance of the new ideas; their leaven has not begun to work, on a 
large scale in our educational system. It is not right to look up 
expectantly to the Departments of Education only to take the lead 
in this matter. The first impulse and momentum for great changes 
must come from the educational work of private- individuals and 
private institutions. It is the duty of all wide-awake and progres- 
sive teachers in India to associate themselves actively with this 
movement and to dedicate themselves to the service of its ideals. 
And when they have actually undertaken this duty in the right 
spirit, they will discover that it is also a fascinating adventure 
which yields its own reward and brings its own joy at every step: 
an adventure in the making of better, happier, and more just and 
balanced men and women to replace the bitter, inhibited, self- 
centred and unco-operative persons who constitute the majority 
in the world at present. 
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Education for Democracy  » 


THE PROBLEM of Education for Democracy has been seriously 
exercising the minds of both educationists and politicians for 
many decades and the totalitarian menace which our generation 
had to face has brought it mofe acutely to the forefront. In the 
carly part of this century Democracy seemed firmly entrenched in 
the saddle and progressive political opinion believed that it had 
come to stay and certain minor modifications will make it an 
> effective vehicle of peaceful, intelligent and uninterrupted develop- 
ment of all the peoples of the world. They took it for granted that 
it was a good thing and educationists believed that the problem 
was merely one of thinking out the measures that should be adopt- 
ed for training the younger generation for the proper discharge 
of their duties as democratic citizens. But the growth of totali- 
tarianism and the breakdown of democracy in many parts of the 
world have thrown a new and vigorous challenge to our age which 
it dare not ignore. Today we have not merely to discuss the part 
that education can play in training people for democracy but also 
-—and in the first place—the more fundamental and far-reaching 
question: Do we, as educationists, really consider democracy & 
desideratum, a good thing in itself for which we should strive? 
Or, will it be better for us to throw overboard the old cargo of 
sentimental and unserviceable ideas of democracy that we have 
learnt to cherish, perhaps unthinkingly, and to swim along with the 
new and turbulent political stream? I propose to present briefly 
the case for my faith in democracy as a way of life and to suggest 
what educational institutions might do to help not only in achiev- 
ing and popularizing this way of life but also to make democracy 
really acceptable to the enlightened conscience of mankind. It is 
necessary to face this issue boldly because, apart from the bigger 
world problems, the ruthless march of political events in our own 
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country and the aftermath of Independence and Partition have | 
raised many obstinate question marks in the minds of people and 
created new dangers for the body politic which education must ° 
take into’ account. Let me first put forward, in the first person 
singular, the theoretical position in favour of Democracy as I see it. 

I believe in Democracy because I consider it to be a system of 
governmént and a way of life which offers greater scope than 
any other system for the development of human individuality and 
the varied talents which Nature has given to individuals and 
groups. My study of Psychology and Sociology assures me that 
men and communities thrive best in an atmosphere of freedom 
and that any system which seeks to impose a rigid uniformity of 
ideas and practices sins both against the laws of God and the 
spirit of man. The richness of the world and of its manifold cul- 
tures depend on their diversity—a truism which cannot be too 
often stressed and is particularly important in our present nationak 
situation—and the infinite possibilities, latent in man, can only 
be unfolded if they are permitted to seek free and unhindered 
self-expression. A totalitarian regime is ipso facto impatient of 
differences and tends to sacrifice them in the interest of efficiency, 
interpreted in a narrow and unattractive sense. Driven by the 
logic of its own being, it also tends to be exclusive in its inter- 
national relations as in its national policy. It is a well-known fact, 
for instance, that Nazi education was as narrow and racial-minded 
in its objectives and as ruthless in its methods as the Nazi political 
regime. In so far as democracy stands for a respect for the indi- 
vidual, for the encouragement of uniqueness in human beings 
rather than the imposition of a set pattern, for that free discussion 
and friendly clash of ideas out’ of which may emerge truth and 
progressive thought, and for a toleration of cultural and intellec- 
tual differences, an educationist cannot but lend his support to it. 
For, are these not, after all, the objectives which true educa- 
tionists of all times, from Plato onwards, have always cherished; 
faith in the human spirit, respect for truth and freedom to seek 
it, and the enrichment of culture through diversity of talents? Any 
system of government, any social order which suppresses these 
values is, from the educational point of view, retrograde and 
obscurantist. 
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This, however, is only one side of the picture. If I stopped at 
that, I should be confusing the ideal conception of democracy 
with its actual, incomplete and adulterated practice. Modern 
Democracy, in Europe and America—in fact everywhere—has so 
far proved a mixed blessing. It has been cleverly exploited by 
wested interests—the demagogue without principles, the capitalist 
without a social conscience, the politician without vision and the 
press without idealism. It has failed to educate the electorate suffi- 
ciently to be able to exercise their power or to perform their duties 
and safeguard their rights and privileges; it has not redressed that 
unequal distribution of wealth which is not only an economic but 
also a cultural and moral injustice. It has been content to allow 
a majority of its citizens to lead less than fully human lives and, 
in times of stress and emergency, it has proved less efficient than 
the machinery of totalitarian States. The problem, therefore, is 
‘not only to adapt education to democracy but to make democracy 
itself “safe” for education! Even well meaning persons, who suffer 
from intellectual laziness and like to come to short-cut conclu- 
sions, are apt to attribute all these defects to democracy as such 
and not to the fact that there has not been enough of democracy, 
avhich would be a more correct diagnosis. Democracy has failed 
to fulfil our hopes and its promise because we have been content 
with certain forms of political democracy alone and have not 
succeeded in establishing it in other phases of life, i.e. building up 
economic, social and cultural democracy without which political 
democracy is apt to become a pliant tool in the hands of un- 
scrupulous power-seekers. Education can give its undivided and 
and whole-hearted allegiance to democracy if it really becomes 
an instrument of social justice and gives to the masses of the 
people—in fact, and not merely in name!—the means and the 
resources, material and cultural, without which fulness of life is 
impossible for them. A fair distribution of wealth, a generous 
dissemination of cultural and social services and the breaking 
down of the invidious class distinctions, based on economic status, 
avhich hamper social mobility at present—these are essential factors 
in the process of making democracy genuine and effective. AS 
an educationist, it is not my special business to specify how de- 
mocracy in this richer and more comprehensive sense can be 
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brought into being. It is the function of statesmen to work to- 
wards this objective, and those that have not the vision, the in- 
telligence and the efficiency to do so, should retire from the field e 
and, like’ defeated Japanese generals, write poetry and cultivate 
potatoes-for that will not do any one much harm! It would be 
unfair to regard any people as unsuited to a democratic way of life, 
because fheir leaders have failed to solve their problems intelli- 
gently. It is fatally easy to put the blame on Democracy or on the 
“people” or some other agency but difficult to overcome obstacles 
with tact and patience and hard, steady work. And human nature 
is generally partial to the adoption of short and easy cuts which 
the educationist cannot afford to follow! 

The conditions enumerated above not only define the true 
nature of Democracy but also indicate the role of education in a 
democratic community. Education must be so oriented—in its 
ideology, its methods and its organization—that it will develop 
the basic qualities of character which are necessary for the suc- 
cessful functioning of the democratic life. What are these qualities? 
Amongst these, I should place above all, in our present-day con- 
text, a passion for social justice and a quickening of the social” 
conscience so that our young men and women will learn to demand 
for others—irrespective of caste, creed, race or nation—the good 
things that they desire for themselves. The heart of a truly 
educated man must respond to the sorrows and joys of all his 
fellowmen; his sympathy and sensitiveness must not be circums- 
cribed by prejudices or narrow loyalties. In a message to the 
World Fellowship of Faiths held in America, Romain Rolland 
gave cloquent expression to this sense of the unity of mankind, 
particularly of its nobler souls, with all those who are oppressed 
or down-trodden and deprived of their human rights: 


“One is the more alive, the more one embraces life—the more 
one’s own well-being enlarges to become the well-being of others. 
And the duty of those most alive is to nourish with their substance: 
those less alive—to come to the aid of the weak and the suffer- 
ing, the oppressed, the miserable. The sublime cry of Viveka- 
ananda— My God, the suffering people’—is a fitting appeal to our 
energies. God struggles in the combat for individuals and for 
peoples who are defrauded of the light and of the vital air and 
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who should regain them. He who loves God—let him defend 
“ Him among the millions of those who are oppressed by injustice 
and social inequality.” 


It is an objective difficult of achievement but not béyond the 
power of a well organized and rightly oriented educational sys- 
tem; for, if an efficiently conducted educational macltinery—as 
in Japan or Russia or Germany—can so quickly and completely 
transform the mentality of a people as we have seen with our eyes, 
why should the system that we wish to bring into being prove less 
effective? We have to adopt educational measures which will bring 
children together in active comaideship of work and service, which 
will train them in co-operation, discipline and leadership through 
self-government, ignoring all distinctions of wealth and social 
status, make them poignantly conscious of the injustices which are 
festering in our social system and give them the desire to fight 
against them. 

Secondly, £ would plead for Tolerance as a major objective of 
democratic education. Since a genuinely democratic society not 

`bnly allows but actively welcomes cultural and intellectual dif- 
ferences in individuals as well as groups and permits the free play 
of ideas, it cannot exist without constant friction, unless the 
quality of tolerance becomes engrained in their intellectual and 
emotional outlook. Nothing is doing greater harm to the well-be- 
ing of the nation in India today than the growing intolerance, the 
absence of large-heartedness, which characterize the relations of 
groups and individuals who may happen to differ in certain res- 
pects. The narrow, intolerant and revivalist outlook which has 
been developing of late is a menace of serious portent against 
which all educationists and others, who have the good of the coun- 
try at heart, have to contend with sincerity and conviction. De- 
mocracy in India will not survive, will not even truly come into 
being, unless various groups and communities feel assured that, 
in the India of future, cultural differences and characteristics will 
be respected and not repressed. The schools can give valuable 
help in,the cultivation of this quality of tolerance in many ways— 
as I have discussed elsewhere—by encouraging the reverent study 
bf various cultural and religious movements, by the common 
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celebration of important occasions associated with particular com- 
munities, through an unbiased study of history viewed in its ° 
right perspective and, above all, through the silent but powerful e 
influence’ of the teachers’ personal example and the general impact 
ot the s@cial life and activities of the School on the students. 

In the third place, I will plead for a concerted attempt to raise 
the intelectual and cultural standards of the education that we 
impart in our Schools and Colleges. A systematic cultivation of the 
critical intelligence which would train students to understand bet- 
ter the complex problems of modern civilization and enable them 
to exercise their rights and duties properly should be one of our 
most important educational objettives. Many of.our social evils 
continue to exist, not because of conscious ill-will but because of 
ignorance and apathy which our present education does little to 
eradicate. A sound system of education could eliminate or at least 
reduce such apathy. 

In the fourth place, our education should strengthen in the 
growing generation a deep and true love for their country—its 
culture, its intellectual and artistic achievements, its ethical values 
and ideals. But it should be enlightened, not blind, love; apprecia- 
tive of what is truly good and noble, critical of what may be false 
or unworthy or unfair. Patriotism in this sense is the highest of 
virtues and well worth the devotion of teachers. But the patriotism 
which blinds us to our faults and others’ merits, which obscures 
our sense of justice and clarity of vision—and the world is so full 
today of such false patriots!—is the greatest sin against the finest 
ideals of humanity. Our education should try to make sure that, 
in our newly accentuated feeling of nationalism, we are not be- 
trayed into a devotion to false patriotism. Love for the country 
is as much a devotion to the best of its achievements as a burning 
desire to fight against all that slurs her fair name and perpetuates 
injustice or exploitation. 

Finally, our education must try and develop in our boys and 
girls a love for work, the attitude of the true craftsman who takes 
pride and delight in doing the best of which he is capable, who 
hates superficial or half-hearted effort. The present educational 
system tends to produce the typical ‘bourgeois’ mentality which 
aims at “getting on” in life, regardless of the means, at securing 
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the maximum for oneself in return for putting in the minimum 
of effort possible. This emphasis on “taking in” instead of “giving 
out”, on exploitation rather than service, on storing oneself up like 
a miser instead of generously dedicating oneself to, hard and 
honourable work, is the greatest moral condemnation” both of 
modern education and modern society. It should be the business 
of schools to produce men and women who will be prepared to 
work throughout their life like good labourers and craftsmen, 
stretching themselves to the maximum extent in the service of 
good causes. 

It is the business of all educational institutions to play their 
part in this educational reconstruction, according to their resources 
and the capacity of their students and cultivate in them these 
basic qualities of character. An education that fails to inspire stu- 
dents with a burning passion for social justice, to break down 
barriers of caste, creed and colour, to deepen their cultural un- 
derstanding and sympathy and broaden their intellectual outlook, 
to instil a love for honest work and an attachment to national cul- 
ture is unworthy of its high status and purpose. A democratic 
education then, as I visualize it, will be dedicated to the training 
of a generation of men and women who will be tolerant and 
broad-minded in their outlook, who will strive for the cause of 
social justice and not rest content till it has been achieved—so 
far as it is humanly possible—who will have their intelligence so 
desciplined that they will be able to understand the complex fabric 
of modern life, to see what role they should play in it and will 
have the will-power to do so with courage and persistence. 

It is, of course, easy to define objectives, as I have done, but 
difficult to translate them into the concrete terms of educational 
programmes and methods. For the former is, after all, an intellec- 
tual appraisal while the latter is a way of life, a struggling, in the 
midst of difficulties and disappointments, towards a better life and 
a better social order. But is there not something to be said in 
favour of achieving intellectual clarity as a first step to right 
action? It would not be correct to imagine that people generally 
believe in these objectives and ideals. Ignorance and apathy, the 
contrary pull of selfish interests, the deadening effect of the modern 
struggle for living, the unscrupulousness of modern propaganda 
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devices—all these and many other factors tend to obscure our 
vision and purpose. It is essential that thinkers and teachers should ` 
constantly stress these values and incorporate them into their ° 
own life so that there may be some chance of their breaking 
through The crust of indifference or malevolence and becoming 
embodied in the national character. 

One Word more. Some educationists have been seriously de- 
bating whether it is right in principle that gducation should be 
deliberately biased towards a democratic or, for that matter, any 
particular type of social order, whether it will not come within 
the danger-zone of “indoctrination”. To them a terse reply would 
be: if Schools can be used—as’they have beer ånd are being 
used—for indoctrinating children with the poison of racial arro- 
gance and superiority, with blind patriotism, with sticidal nationa- 
lism, with sectarian narrowness, with war hysteria, why should 
we not take the ‘risk’ that may possibly be involved in teaching 
children to be just and brave, truthful and intelligent, broad-mind- 
ed and human in their outlook? 
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The Challenge and the Promise of Science 


I HAVE HaD occasion in this book to refer to the fact that the two 
great forces that have made the modern world are Science and 
Democracy and, with all the aberrations to which they have been 
Subject during’ their chequered career, they remain the most power- 
ful beacons of hope in our age. Democracy aims at the liberation 
of man from the many oppressive social and political bonds which 
have fettered his growth and strives to win for him his full human 
dignity and status. Science aims at releasing his mind from bond- 
age to superstition, ignorance and obscurantism and to equip him 
with the power to control the laws and forces of Nature and bend 
them to the service of his purposes. The two are not, however, 
separate and unconnected features of modern life, but are really 
dynamically and purposefully intertwined. What is the nature of 
this connection? What is the challenge that Science has thrown 
and what is the promise that it holds out before our age? 
Democracy defines, broadly speaking, the shape of our social 
purposes and the ends and objectives of our social endeavour; it 
demands that the Good Life, which implies the proper distribu- 
tion and enjoyment of material and cultural resourses of modern 
civilization, should become the possession of all and not the mono- 
poly of the few. Science may be regarded, from the social point 
of view, as one of the most powerful means at man’s disposal 
for achieving this purpose. It gives him the power and the re- 
sourcefulness to bring the Good Life, if he will, within the reach 
of the hundreds of millions of men and women whose interests 


_ and welfare Democracy aspires to serve. 


This is not, I know, a comprehensive definition of the role and 
function of Science but it is its most important aspect—the social 
aspect—and the one that needs to be stressed urgently in the 
present set-up. In the very first broadcast that he gave as Prime 
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Minister of India, Jawaharlal Nehru—with his instinctive sense 
of right values—found time to refer to the part that Science must ° 
play in the reconstruction of the Indian economy and in solving e 
many of its crucial problems of food, clothing and industrial de- 
velopme®t. I propose to consider the place of | Science in the new 
India mainly from this social point of view. 

The atgument has so far taken for granted that it is a good 
thing to exploit Science for the increase of human power and 
productivity. But there is by no means a unanimity of opinion on 
this point today. Many modern thinkers are experiencing an acute 
searching of the heart on the question of the role which Science 
should be allowed to play in thé evolving drama of “human life. 
The great progress of Science which took place in the last cen- 
tury—both on the theoretical and practical side—was at first 
looked upon as an entirely unmixed blessing. It had tremendous- 
ly increased the domain of man’s knowledge, adding new dimen- 
sions to it; it had given him undreamt of power over the forces 
of his environment and, by the application of its discoveries to 
the processes of industry, it had increased his production a hun- 
dredfold. This was good, and the optimist8 of the nineteenth cen- 
tury could, with confidence, look forward to an interminable 
future of progress and prosperity. But most of them had, some- 
how, overlooked the danger which is always implicit in the increase 
of power—the danger that power, whether political or scientific, 
can be put to undesirable and unjust uses. As the age of science 
unrolled its latent potentialities, many well-meaning sociologists 
and philanthropists were amazed to find that this great instrument, 
which centuries of co-operative effort had perfected, was being 
used not primarily and predominantly for the service of man, not 
for the promotion of the common good, but for the exploitation 
of man by man or rather for the exploitation of the large majority 

-by a small minority of clever, unscrupulous and selfish persons. 
Science had made possible large-scale production and tremendous 
increase of output, partly by the utilization of labour-saving mecha- 
nical devices and partly by an elaborate division of labour. The 
fruits of this industrial development—good in itself—were, how- 
ever, reaped not by the community as a whole but by those who 
had control of the instruments of production. Every important 
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labour-saving device should have meant the increase of workers’ 

“ leisure and the cultural advantages associated with the greater 

«leisure thus made available. Better division of labour, coupled 
with the use of machinery, should, under reasonable circums- 
tances, have increased general prosperity, making it possible for 
all to share equitably in the fruits of the scientific planning of 
industry. But, as a matter of fact, it accentuated economic diffi- 
culties, making many industrialists and capitalists enormously rich 
and denying to the working population even the bare rudiments of 
civilized living, with the result that great riches and great poverty 
exist side by side, large numbers of people starve in the midst 
of tantalizing plenty, and unempfoyment has become a permanent 
feature of the life of industrialized countries. 

Again, Science had enormously improved man’s powers of com- 
munication and transport, inventing new and incredibly quick 
means of locomotion, facilitating the movement of people as well 
as the exchange of ideas. A contemporary seer, with a Wellsian 
mind, would, no doubt, have prophesied—as many did—great 
and far-reaching improvements in the lot of man as a result of 
these new facilities of social intercourse and there is no doubt 
that many beneficial results did actually follow. But even this 
gift of science was prostituted to unworthy purposes. Large-scale 
production, combined with increased individualistic competition, 
led to an accentuated competition for wealth and great enterpre- 
neurs, not content with national markets, began to look about 
for foreign markets from which they could obtain raw materials 
under favourable conditions and to which they could export their 
manufactured goods—again under ‘favourable conditions’ of trade! 
This had undesirable repercussions on the life of a majority of 
workers in the industrial countries as well as on international 
politics. After a period of cut-throat competition—which was 
disastrous for everybody—there was a co-ordination of effort 
and formation of “combines” amongst the great industrialists and 
the utilization of their growing and irresistible power to check 
far-reaching social legislation and the improvement of social ser- 
vices. It is not necessary to enumerate here instances of this policy 
of social obscurantism on the part of such groups; the history of 
legislation in almost every country provides numerous such ins- 
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tances. Its international repercussions have been even more disas- 
trous. For, while nationally it did increase the total wealth, in- ° 
ternationally it only gave a fillip to the policy of imperial exploita- e 
tion and colonization and, to the desire for conquest and political 
aggressi@a, it added the much more persistent and dangerous lure 
of profiteering. The trader usually followed the flag and soon en- 
tirely eclipsed his more modest companion, the missionary. Large- 
sized industry requires, for its profitable running, ever expanding 
markets, greater accessibility of raw materials and a suppression 
of actual or rival potential concerns. The last century and a half 
in the history of Asia and Africa provides a sobering commentary 
on the inhuman greed of the modern technological industry of the “ 
West. What disinterested observers like Morel, Russell, Digby 
and Von Paassen saw in Africa, China and Indias etc. are but a 
few facets of this clever and long drawn-out plot to appropriate 
raw materials, to use political power for the protection of im- 
perial trade interests and arrest the development of indigenous 
industries in these countries. Of course, there were other alleged 
motives like ‘civilizing the native’, ‘converting the heathen’, 
‘modernizing the backward East’ and manfully bearing ‘the white 
man’s burden’. But, these excuses have now worn too thin to 
serve. As the stress of economic needs becomes stronger and the 
clash of interests between the ruling and subject nations emerges 
more clearly into the daylight, it becomes impossible to make 
people believe in the naive doctrines of trusteeship and steward- 
ship. It is the dynamic of this realization, which, in co-operation 
with other factors, has demolished many of the old strongholds 
of imperialism and colonialism in recent decades. 

The vicious circle, however, does not end with this ‘peaceful’ 
economic exploitation. What has been grasped unjustly can only 
be retained by force and there can be no peace or equilibrium 
in a world where the rule of universally acknowledged interna- 
tional law and justice and fair dealings between nations do not 
operate. So the power of modern states, both internally and ex- 
ternally, rests ptimarily on force. Perhaps, even under the best 
of conditions, so long as there are organized states at all, force 
will continue to function as a necessary factor in our individual 
and collective life and the non-violence, which Gandhiji preached, 
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` will remain a shining Idea! to which the finest spirits will aspire. 


But the Force which rules the modern world is not the minimum 
force, looked upon as a necessary evil and used with apology for 
putting down anti-social elements, which Society has failed to re- 
form and re-absorb into its social fabric, or for resisting interna- 
tional aggression which cannot be otherwise checked. It is 
essentially unrighteous and unjust Force, maintained bath inter- 
nally and externally, for the defence of illegitimate rights, privi- 
leges, trade interests and territories. It is used primarily not to 


throughout this century. ’ 

One result of this situation is that Science has been diverted 
from its creative and constructive part in increasing people’s 
health, Prosperity, education and leisure to destructive ends— 


believes in simplicity, in the restriction of wants and in rejecting 
mere ‘multiplicity of things’ as undesirable, They would see 
modern Science and Industry cheerfully Swept away and welcome 
a return to the primitive conditions of a simple rural economy 
based on handicrafts. For them, industrial Civilizations—whether 
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modern or earlier—are almost wholly evil, and militate against 
the spiritual development of mankind. There are others who have o 
been so overwhelmed by the destructive and inhuman uses to 2 
which science has been put in war and industry that they would 
rather leash this dangerous monster than allow it to play havoc 
with the life and happiness of millions. Many years ago, an in- 
fluential body of American thinkers expressed the opinion that 
“Science should be given a holiday”—I think it was for ten years 
—during which all scientific research should be stopped. Since 
then much water has passed under the bridge and billions have 
been spent on scientific research devoted to perfecting the techni- 
ques of destruction. The latest regult of this perversivi is the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons} unholy offsprings of Science and 
Devilry, which has brought this whole issue .to the forefront of 
our mind in an imperious manner. The question that we must, 
therefore, answer is: What attitude should India adopt towards 
Science—India, which has traditionally stood for and cherished 
peace and the riches of the spirit as ultimate values which appear 
to be threatened today by the uncontrolled impact of Science on 
our life? If we are going to take Science into our scheme of life, 
what reply are we to give to these critics? 

It seems obvious to me that we cannot cast out Science from 
our life in this Age. Even many of those, who are opposed to the 
increasing domination of Science over our life, would not go to 
the length of advocating that we should not avail ourselves of its 
wholly beneficial labour-saving devices like the flush system or 
the power driven cars and railway engines or its instruments for 
increasing and facilitating human intercourse like the radio and 
the telephone or its remarkable achievements in alleviating misery 
and pain through the progress made in medicine and surgery. I 
think their objection applies mainly to its use in economic and 
industrial life, where, as we have seen, it has become a powerful 
means of exploitation, and in war where it has become an. irresist- 
able force for destruction. While we cannot possibly countenance 
either exploitation or destruction as elements in our social struc- 
ture, we must ask ourselves whether they are the inevitable con- 
comitants of scientific progress or the result of factors that have 
no inevitable connection with Science as such. On a clear under- 
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standing of this issue will depend our attitude to Science and 
Scientific education in future India. 

What is precisely the meaning and place of Science in human 
life and thought? Science represents an attempt on the part of 
man’s mind to understand the forces operating in the -physical 
universe and to make use of these forces for his ends. Without 
such knowledge he would be, as he was for numerous ,centuries, 
at the mercy of these forces, a plaything of unknown ‘demons’ 
that he can neither understand nor propitiate. So the spirit of man 
went out questing for the ‘why and wherefore’ of the phenomena 
by which he is surrounded and, in this exciting adventure, he has 
developed a~zpecial technique wihich involves patient study, men- 
tal application, unbiased appraisal of data and results in the 
relentless pursuit of truth. Through the use of the Scientific 
Method he rises above the groping, rule-or-thumb procedures, 
superstilions and obscurantism, and learns not to accept anything 
which cannot be proved to the satisfaction of his rational intellect. 
Thus, with patience and hard work, he has gradually built up this 
great empire of Science with its many dominions—Physics, Che- 
mistry, Biology, Medicine, Agriculture, etc——and while some 
scientists labour ceaselessly to extend the boundaries of this em- 
pire, others are engaged in the application of Science to the prac- 
tical needs of mankind. The two groups are not, of course, 
mutually exclusive but the latter is primarily responsible for the 
technological developments that have increased man’s productive 
power beyond calculation and have, incidentally, brought many 
disturbing consequences in their train. 

Now, if this analysis is generally correct, it follows that Science, 
by itself, is responsible. neither for the evils of capitalism nor the 
destructive orgy of modern warfare. Like other powerful forces 
and instruments, its actual use is determined by the user who 
decides the objectives and purposes of his individual and collec- 
tive activity. You can, to give a homely example, use a current 
of electricity to light a bulb or to electrocute a human being or 
to detonate a bomb for the destruction of a town. The solution 
of our problem, therefore, is not to scrap existing hydro-electric 
plants or to veto plans of hydro-electric development. The Atom 
Bomb and the T.V.A. Project both had their development in the 
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U.S.A.—the one a menace not only to peace but to the very 
survival of civilization; the other a harbinger of prosperity and 
cultural opportunity to people of a neglected and backward area. 
Our business is to ensure that the wielders of power have the 
social vistgn to use the powers gifted by Science for the common 
good and work under vigilant democratic control so that the temp- 
tation to gisurp power for selfish ends is not allowed to corrupt 
them. The implications of this demand are profound and far- 
reaching. They call for nothing less than the reconstruction of 
the world on more just and rational economic and social bases! 
So long as the present power rivalries and the exploitation of 
whole classes and nations continues, there will be legitimate ex- 
cuse for explosive dissatisfactioh on the part of groups of people 
who have been deprived of their full human-rights. Power will 
continue to be utilized for destructive ends, i.e. for economic and 
military wars, for group exploitation, for the establishment of the 
sway of might over right. The problem, therefore, is not so much 
one of making ane safe for the world as of making the world 
safe for Science. In a just, ordered, rational and humane world, 
Science will not suffer that moral and finaficial frustration which 
is its everyday lot today through misdirection of effort and re- 
sources. It can, and will, become a force wholly for the good, 
giving men increasing power, leisure, confidence and understand- 
ing, enabling them to see more clearly through the mental fog 
which arises out of their passions and prejudices and obscures 
their clarity of vision. 

But the creation of such a world is no easy task. It will tax 
the creative energy, the judgment and the generous enthusiasm 
of the best spirits of our age and perhaps of ages to come, for it re- 
quires both the reconstruction of the external fabric of our life 
as well as re-education of our ideas, loyalties and emotions on 
saner lines. Without the impulsive force of great ideals and visions 
—-such as Religion at its best can give—the will to such a recons- 
truction cannot succeed. On the other hand, mere ideals will not 
themselves carry us far, for unless we can create a favourable 
milieu for their realization, they are apt to become feeble and 
ineffective. We have certainly to arouse the highest idealism and 
faith of which people are capable, especially in the leaders of such 
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reconstruction. But we must also create for the masses of humanity 
a set of living conditions that would reclaim them from their semi- 
brutish existence and enable them to lead decent, secure, civilized 
and reasonably happy lives. Thus alone can we pave the way for 
an ever larger number of men and women to cherish<ind value 
the things of the spirit. Too many material possessions may, as 
the Eastern sages have wisely taught, stifle the creative urge of the 
spirit but there is no evidence to show that, in the average man 
and woman, creativity goes hand in hand with poverty, disease 
or ignorance! It is in combating these and making them disappear 
from human life, as far as possible, that a released and liberated 
Science wili“find its first and noblest field of activity. If we are to 
utilize Science in India, our objectives must be clearly defined 
in some such-terms and they should include, in order of priority, 
improvement of health, abolition of gruelling poverty and the dis- 
semination of education and culture for which so 
scientific media have been hardly used to 

Increased production of goods—food, clothing, Machinery and 
a thousand other things—is linked up with the profit motive and, 
in any scheme of industrialization, there is always the danger that 
precedence may be given not to things that people desperately 
need but to enterprises which bring the quickest and highest re- 
turns to the investors. Our National Government must insist that, 
here as elsewhere, first things shall come first, and scientific re- 
search will address itself to problems which concern the health 
and well-being of the common man. Thus Education and Health 
services and the activities of the Food Department must be given 
top priority and other technical developments, however important 
in themselves and whatever influential advocacy they may claim, 
should not take precedence over them. 

The greatest contribution 
side is that it has retrieved 
the age of Scarcity and shi 
which all can share—there 


far the modern 
any appreciable extent. 


age and other physical miseri 
today. They are due not 
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aftermath of an insanely destructive war and lack of international 
goodwill and co-operation which keeps militarism alive and re- 
legates constructive activities of peace into the background. With 
the development of Atomic energy for constructive ends, an era 
of unlimited possibilities has opened out for mankind, provided 
it has the good sense and the imagination to avoid its destructive 
perils. Wg must constantly remind ourselves that the liquidation 
of poverty is a vast and complicated problem and involves a long- 
range and many-sided programme of industrial development, agri- 
cultural reconstruction, training of efficient personnel and the 
elimination of the heart-breaking waste which besets every aspect 
of our national life. In the working out of this programme, which 
is impossible without scientific tducation and the use of scientific 
resources, we have to guard against the possibility of its fruits be- 
ing monopolized by Big Business while the masses of people re- 
main steeped in poverty. 

I do not, therefore, think that India or any other country car 
afford to reject this great gift of Science on the plea that it is at- 
tended with serious risks. The human spirit has achieved its 
greatest triumphs in all fields of endeavour not by adopting an 
attitude of defeatism or rejecting new advances in thought, be- 
cause of their attendant dangers, but by courageously facing and 
overcoming dangers. So far as India is concerned, I have the hope 
that our people will not prostitute Science to the ends of destruc- 
tion because, in spite of the excesses into which we have been 
betrayed from time to time by the pressure of political happenings, 
we are essentially men of peace and our genius is inclined to (ex- 
press itself along constructive and humane avenues. 

We have, at the head of the National Government, men who 
are pledged to raise the material and cultural standards of the 
masses and some of them have the vision and the courage to 
fight against the forces of reaction and fanaticism that block the 
way to that goal. They cannot achieve their object, till they mobi- 
lize all the resources of modern science to exploit our lands and 
tivers, our forests and mines, our men and women, for the ser- 
vice of the common good. Scientific education must, therefore, 
find a place of honour in their Plans. 

But it must also be remembered that Governments are not àl- 
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ways either stable or reliable and, in democratic states, their 
complexion can be changed overnight. This means that our scien- 
tists should themselves develop a broad social vision and should 
insist that their contributions to knowledge are pressed into the 
service of humane and socially beneficent purposes ard are not 
allowed to be monopolized or misused either by capitalists or by 
militarists. Should a situation ever arise in India when such a 
danger threatens to materialize, scientists (and intellectuals gene- 
rally) should register their emphatic dissent and their practical 
protest against such misuse of science, 

In conclusion, I should like to revert to a point to which I have 
already madé’a. reference in passing—the significance of the scien- 
tific spirit and technique. Science 1s much more than a technique 
of material production; it is also an intellectual discipline, an atti- 
tude of the mind, a well defined method of approach to the prob- 
lems of life. A truly scientific mind is Opposed to superstition and 
bias; its reaction to a situation is not emotional, which often means 
an unreasoned approach directed by irrational Considerations. It 
is courageously and uncompromisingly rational; it looks for truth 
with all its consequentes, however dangerous; it rejects all shib- 
boleths and slogans which deceive and misguide the ordinary man 
—nationalism, communalism, racialism, etc.—because it does not 
find any valid justification for them. . 

One of the greatest, if not the greatest, argument in favour of 
a genuine scientific education is that, through it, we can retrieve 
the minds of the people from the many irrational fears and pre- 
judices in which they are entangled so that they may view their 
social and economic problems also from a rational and unbiased 
angle. Thus it can be of real value to us only when it irradiates 
our entire outlook, when it is not merely confined to the labora- 
tory but guides our whole materjal life and our approach to social 
problems. 

To overhaul the system of scientific education in the country 
is, indeed, a difficult business. One knows of scientists who may 
be outstanding in their special fields ‘but are blind and irrational 
as bats outside. They may have received training in scientific 
method, but have had no genuine scientific education, Our scien- 
tific education will have to be thoroughly overhauled in the light 
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of this criticism. In our schools and colleges, students tinker with 
a few test tubes and measurements, visualizing science as a labo- ° 
ratory issue; they are ignorant of its wider implications in everyday » 
life and everyday conduct. They are not being given scientific edu- 
cation afeall; they are only learning a dull and bookish subject 
to pass an examination. Unless generous facilities are provided 
for the teaching of Science and it is pervaded by something of the 
spirit which that great English headmaster, Sanderson, introduced 
in his school at Oundle it will remain inert and infructuous, neither 
fertilizing social life nor quickening the human’ mind. 

I would, therefore, make a strong plea to all those who are 
concerned with the teaching of Science, at different. stages, to con- 
sider carefully the real objectivés of scientific education and over- 
haul their methods and approach accordingly.°I am not qualified 
to go into the details of methodology. But it should be clear to 
anyone conversant with modern educational ideas that this would 
mean the use of more active and practical methods of teaching in 
schools, so that students may acquire something of the dynamic 
spirit of science which is inquisitive and uncompromising in the 
pursuit of truth. In the colleges and the urfiversities, it would de- 
mand a study and appreciation of the social implications and ob- 
jectives of Science so that the students may realize that it is not 
just a formal and technical subject but something that impinges 
dynamically on their life and thought and can be used to guide 
human development into beneficent channels. So while, on the one 
hand, it will increase man’s productivity and control over nature 
and reduce his suffering, it will bring him other invaluable gifts 
in its train—a fine critical spirit, a dispassionate judgment, re- 
verence, a sense of freedom and adventure into the high-ways and 
by-ways of life. Surely, these are gifts which no one dare Teject 
or scorn, for they can enrich the life of man beyond measure. 
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1 


AS ONE THINKS of the problem of Peace in this Age, one thinks 
inevitably of Mahatma Gandhi, she modern apostle of Peace, who 
strove to bring it about through m&asures which can only be des- 
cribed as educational in the widest sense of the word. 

One of the essential characteristics of a truly great man is the 
unity that he achieves in his personality so that his entire life and 
thought become irradiated by a single, steady light. There are 
then no complications of a split presonality in him, no contradic- 
tions and dualisms trying to achieve an unstable and uncomfort- 
able harmony. His hedrt and mind, body and spirit all function 
in unison. All that he says and does, all that he lives for and dies 
for bear the impress of his great central purpose. A true man of 
God is described in the Holy Quran as one whose “prayer and 
pilgrimage, life and death are all for God, who is the Lord of 
the universe”. The man of religion finds the centre of this inner 
unity in his love for, and devotion to, God. Others may find it 
elsewhere—in knowledge or art or social service—but it is essen- 
tial that there should be such a unifying force which will enable 
them to act in different contexts and situations in the light of 
certain general principles, ideals and values. It is only from this 
inner unity that they can derive their Strength and their faith. 

Mahatma Gandhi had achieved this unity in his mental and 
spiritual life. I use the word ‘achieved? advisedly because it is not 
something that comes naturally and without effort and struggle 
as one gets one’s complexion or one’s intelligence quotient. It has 
to be cultivated through self-discipline, self-denial and self-res- 
traint, through overcoming attractive temptations, through the 
Girection of unorganized forces and energies into selected chan- 
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nels. I think it can be rightly claimed that the central mission of 
Gandhiji’s life, for which he had assiduously prepared himself, 


was Peace—Peace based on understanding and love. There is a , 


kind of Peace, in the national and international field, which can 
be impoasd on people through superior force—what has been 
called ‘the peace of the graveyard’. All periods of history provide 
instancesgof such peace. Gandhiji was not interested in such a 
peace. He had not the power and the resources for imposing such 
a peace and, even if he had, he would not have cared to use 
them! For, such peace does not sublimate or elifhinate the aggres- 
sive tendencies and the repressed complexes which lead to war— 
it only drives them underground, where they remaii active and 
uneasy, like the lava seething’ under a volcano, ready to burst 
forth whenever they get a chance. Like all great teachers of man- 
kind—as distinguished from power-seeking politicians and admi- 
nistrators—Gandhiji was primarily concerned with creating the 
social and psychological conditions that would favour the growth 
of peace-mindedness in the people of India and the peoples of the 
world. Long before Attlee made his now famous remark at the 
opening of the Preparatory UNESCO Cénference—“Since wars 
begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the de- 
fences of peace must be constructed”—long before it, Gandhiji 
had given a whole life-time to the cause of building “defences of 
peace” in the hearts and minds of his countrymen. How far he did 
actually succeed in doing so is difficult to assess, for there are al- 
ways numerous factors, some quite unpredictable, which condi- 
tion and determine the success’ of a movement. But one can 
perhaps sense something of his epic achievement by pondering 
over two questions. What would have been the pattern of India’s 
political struggle and how much bloodshed and violence would 
have occurred if the leadership of the movement had not been in 
the hands of Gandhiji? Secondly, what awful proportions would 
the fratricidal, communal war have attained after the partition of 
the country, if Gandhiji had not been there to stake his precious 
life to put out the roaring fire? 

If we study the story of his life, we find that he was determined 
from the outset to fight violence in all forms and at all cost— 
against British Imperialism in India because it did violence to the 
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tight of the Indians to be free and to work out their own destiny; 
against the cruel rigidity of the caste system because it did violence 
to the innate rights of the Harijans as human beings; against com- 
munalism because it discriminated against individuals on irrelevant 
and insidious grounds and thus violated the inherent rigas of the 
individual who should be the real objective of social solicitude; 
against ruthless capitalism, indiscriminate urbanization and large- 
scale industrialization because they militated against the happiness 
and the building up the good life for workers and peasants. 
Against these and many other minor forms of violence he threw 
the great force of his remarkable and many-sided personality; 
against theni*be waged his constant, uncompromising war. But 
this war was tempered with that®rare and sensitive humanism 
which can distinguish between the crime and the criminal, between 
the system and its agents, between the evil that men do and the 
men that do the evil. Against the former was pitted the full strength 
of his righteous indignation and his Capacity for organized resis- 
tance. But he had nothing except pity and sympathy and a sense 
of fellowship with the latter. His technique aimed at reforming 
the system or righting the evil in such a way as to reform the evil- 
doer in the process. The whole moral basis of Satyagraha is the 
determination to fight against evil with weapons that are good and 
clean, to offer a type of resistance which will not aggravate the 
conflict and the hostility but tend to bring about a change of heart 
in the Opponent. He insisted on Ahimsa (non-violence) not mere- 
ly because he thought it was wrong to shed blood and take brutal 
vengeance, but also because he realized that Himsa (violence) 
sets up a vicious, unending cycle of vengeance and counter-ven- 
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the relationship between the Indians and the Britishers? No in- 

telligent, hard-headed politician or administrator in India or» 
Great Britain or elsewhere, was at first prepared to countenance.» 
the idea—these ‘hard-headed’ people have a knack of agreeing 
amongsfthemselves!—that a great country like India could be 
freed without violence and bloodshed and they scoffed at the idea 
of ‘passiye resistance’ achieving anything. (They speak in the same 
accents today about prospects of Peace and War in the world 
and believe in piling up armaments and planning destruction on 
a planetary scale instead of trying out a decent, ‘human and moral 
approach.) What has actually happened has confounded their 
hard-headed wisdom and triumphantly vindicated Géndhiji’s posi- 
tion. It has shown that not ońly can several million people fight 
on something like a moral and non-violent plaae—in so far as that 
is humanly possible—but also (and this is more important) an 
Imperialist power, with an entirely different philosophical and poli- 
tical outlook, can respond to it with an appropriate gesture and 
thus demolish, in a large measure, the legacy of bitterness, hatred 
and conflict which a hundred years of foreign rule had built up. 
I am aware that there were other international forces and practi- 
cal considerations which hastened India’s release from political 
bondage. But no one will seriously challenge the view that if 
Gandhiji had not been there, the pattern as well as the timing of 
India’s freedom would have been very different indeed. Gandhiji’s 
success is a practical demonstration, on an impressive and monu- 
mental scale, of the efficiency of his technique and soundness of 
his approach in the field of international politics and world peace. 


e 
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The truth for which Gandhiji stood was never more urgently 
needed than it is in the complicated and heart-rending set-up of 
the modern world today. He repudiated the way of war and blood- 
shed as an approach to Peace and, unless the world as a whole 
adopts the approach—and quickly at that—there is no way for it 
out of its quickly gathering deom. Wars and conquests, leading 
to the forcible imposition of the conqueror’s will on the conquered, 
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kave seldom if ever produced any lasting beneficial effects. But, 
in the past, they did sometimes solve certain limited issues and 
problems and they did not certainly cause havoc on the universal 
scale that they do now. Modern wars are an entirely different affair. 
They have no well-defined frontiers; they overflow into<vVery as- 
pect of life; they abolish the distinction between the armies and 
the civilian population and they disrupt every sphere of normal 
activity. The victors and the vanquished both suffer almost equal- 
ly grievously from the after effects of the Wars—as we have seen 
only too poignantly through the experience of our own generation 
though that would be like a picnic compared to the misery that a 
nuclear war Wauld bring in its grain. And, I repeat, they neither 
do, nor can, solve satisfactorily arty problems for which they are 
ostensibly waged. In fact, they create many more and, sooner or 
later, the belligerents have to sit down round a table and try to 
use their reason instead of their machine guns and their bombing 
planes. But, even at the conference table, they are now unable 
to do anything reasonable, because some implacable nemesis dogs 
their footsteps. The fears, the suspicions, the racial and national 
hatreds which had plunged them into war become aggravated dur- 
ing the terrible ordeal and, when they try to thrash out problems 
of Peace, they are unable to bring either dispassionate judgment 
or decent human feelings or even intelligent self-respect to bear 
on the situation. So, unless we can find a way out of the impasse 
by cutting this vicious circle of hate and unreason, neither wars 
Nor peace parleys carried on by war mongers, can avail anything. 

During the life-time of a single generation, we have had the 
unenviable distinction of seeing twice the Spectacular drama of 
violence and destruction on an international scale and if it has 
demonstrated and proved anything incontestably, it has proved 
the folly and criminality of violence as a method of settl 
national disputes and problems. If I may speak about thi 
home—because they illustrate the general truth—duri: 
few years the consequences of violence h 
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sounds rhetorical, if not silly. But that is not so. Many persons 
believed—and many more behaved—as if it were a rational ap-° 
proach. I remember many persons—Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs—.»° 
saying in the threat-laden months of early 1947 that a “nice” all- 
out figlf between the communities in the Punjab was not only 
unavoidable but ‘necessary to clear the atmosphere’ and then things 
will ‘setje down’. The ‘fight’ did come—as nice and thorough as 
the most vicious person could wish for—and it did clear the at- 
mosphere—clear it of reason, sanity, decency, chivalry and good- 
fellowship! Its bitter fruits can be seen in the ‘millions of homes 
uprooted, in the great and irreplaceable loss of life and property, 
in the bitter legacy of pain and hate and despair that it left in its 
trail and, above all, in the dertial by many persons (for the time 
being at least) of values that make life gracious and meaningful. 
It succeeded only in accentuating communal feelings and poison- 
ing inter-dominion relations and it may take us a whole generation 
—or more?—to deai with these legacies. If there is a slow return 
to sanity and moral normalcy—and, thank God, there is!—it is 
due entirely to forces, influences and personalities which had al- 
ways stood against these war mongers afid fanatics with blood- - 
stained minds, Still there are people, who talk openly of the possi- 
bility of war and they do so not always with apprehension or 
righteous horror but almost with gusto, as of something inevitable 
which had better be taken up and done with! It is sobering to 
remember, however, that in this matter, this situation reflects only 
faintly the warmongering mentality that obsesses all the peoples 
of the world today. Everywhere there is a constant talk of war as 
if it could not be possibly avoided and its assured inevitability is 
used to justify the war hysteria, the mendacious propaganda, the 
unscrupulous political alignments and the race for the most dead- 
ly and diabolical weapons of destruction which one finds going 
on in most countries! In fact, quite a large part of this unhappy 
globe has been actually caught up—since the War ‘ended’!—in 
the flames of many ‘small’ wars—in Tibet, Indo-China and Korea 
in the Far East, in Kashmir and Palestine and Egypt in the Mid- 
dle East, in Greece and Berlin and Hungary in the West. So many 
countries are ablaze today with what are somewhat ironically cal- 
led ‘civil’ wars. Where, on earth, is the Peace for which the last 
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Great War had exacted more sacrifices from the peoples of the 
Earth than they had ever made in history for any other cause? 
One would have thought that, after the fiery experience of the 
last war, humanity would be cured of its craze for war for de- 
cades, that no one belonging to this particular generatisn could 
think of it without suffering a nervous breakdown, that the world 
would at last revert to a sober, constructive and peaceful mood 
in which its main preoccupation would be the re-building of the 
shattered fabric of society. Not only its material fabric but also 
the pattern of its moral and social values which had been challeng- 
ed in the preceding decade and for which millions of men, women 
and children hed lost their lives end many more millions had been 
teduced to a state of misery fromwhich death itself would be a 
welcome relief. Butis that the mood in which we find the world 
today? No, it is neither sober nor constructive, neither co-opera- 
tive nor peaceful. Mutual jealousies and distrust, blindly grasping 
self-interest, preoccupation with the slick game of power politics 
and a brutal insensitiveness to the higher values—in spite of the 
lip service paid to them—characterize the relationship of nations 
which were only recently engaged in a joint life-and-death struggle 
against what they regarded as forces of darkness. New alliances 
and alignments are being made feverishly, in complete disregard 
of ideological bases on which the last War is supposed to have 
been fought, with the sole object of strengthening this or that bloc 
for the suicidal conflict which obsesses their minds. Nazism and 
Fascism have been defeated on the battlefield but their underlying 
ideology and philosophy still reign supreme in the hearts and 
minds of the nations—and not by any means only the nations 
which were ‘officially’ infected with them. They are all bent on 
perfecting their engines of destruction and have, in fact, achieved 
such diabolical marvels in this direction that the next War, about 
which politicians talk so glibly, may quite conceivably wipe out 
the entire fabric of the civilization that men have built up so 
laboriously through the centuries, in the teeth of the forces that 
are always trying to drag them back to the jungle. To any serious 
and sensitive student of contemporary history this dreadful inter- 
national scene should give not only food for thought but feverish 
days and sleepless nights. Men and women of good will can do 
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nothing better—literally nothing—or more urgent than trying to 


educate individuals and nations away from war and into the ways» 
of Peace and they should allow no other loyalties—none what- 


ever—to stand in the way of this crusade. It is a great thing to ask 
but thea is no other alternative and they should be prepared to 
do so if they genuinely realize all that is at stake. Negatively speak- 
ing, civilization cannot exist without it; positively, every construc- 
tive effort on behalf of humanity depends for its success on the 
maintenance and strengthening of Peace as a pre-condition. It is 
necessary for everyone of us to enquire into, and to ponder over, 
what he or she can do individually and what we can do collectively 
to fight this overhanging menace, s : 

Let us not, however, under?ate the magnitude or the difficulty 
of the task. All the passions and phobias andenatienal egotisms as 
well as the powerful pull of many strong vested interests are rang- 
ed on the side of war. It has been exalted in song and story; it has 
been glorified by history and it can always give a twist to some of 
man’s best and strongest sentiments and pervert and exploit them 
for its own nefarious purposes—sentiments like patriotism, 
national honour, courage, self-sacrifice, Giscipline.... It is this 
formidable array of material and psychological allies that has en- 
abled the war mongers to make the people accept an entirely 
topsy-turvy view of things as reasonable. I wonder how many of 
us realize the astronomical figures of the expenditure that nations 
are incurring on preparations for what they call national defence 
but what is in reality the next war. If one can grasp their magni- 
tude—and I confess I cannot!—a few figures will be revealing. 
The U.S. Government spent in 1947-48 about 10,000 million dol- 
lars (!) on national defence—this works out at about 30 per cent 
of its total national budget. Not to be outdone, the Soviet Govern- 
ment is spending about the same amount. Again, according to one 
reliable authority, the United States is spending over 500 million 


` dollars* a year on atomic research directly related to the prepara- 


tion of the atomic bomb and there is no reason to doubt that other 
big powers are also doing their worst in this field. And it is not only 
a question of money but also of men—the finest and most highly 
* These figures have been taken from Dr. Richard Weiss’s monograph 
There is Yet Time, and must by now have become dated under-estimates. 
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trained scientific personnel—who are locked up in furthering this 
gruesome game of destruction. Released from the paralysing fear 
of war and with all these resources in men and money at their 
disposal for peaceful projects, what could not modern nations do 
for the enrichment of the common man’s material and culéural life? 

The use of the atomic energy in the service of constructive 
purposes could, according to cautious scientific estimates, alter 
the entire pattern of our life, transforming this world of Scarcity 
into,a world of Plenty. There is nothing in the way of the general 
improvement of standards which is beyond man’s power today, if 
he had the will and the good sense to utilize the gifts of Science 
properly. And it is obviously impossible to assess, in quantitative 
terms, the moral and psychologicalsimpact of this changed atmos- 
phere on the mind and the behaviour of the peoples of the world 
or the extent of the release of creative impulses that may follow 
from it. Life may acquire a deeper meaning, a fuller content and 
a richer purpose than it has had throughout this harassed century 
or even before. ... Thus while the difficulties and hurdles in the 
path are undoubtedly staggering, the prizes that the conquest of 
peace offers are even greater and we have to mobilize all material 
and psychological resources, all long-term and short-term measu- 
tes for this purpose. Humanism, enlightened self-interest, the 
highest traditions of religion and ethics, the inescapable implica- 
tions of modern economy and technology—all demand it. And 
in any case, what other alternative course of action is there for 
any decent human being to follow? ` 

So we have to consider the question: What is the way out of 
this impasse? How can we try to heal the wounds of the body 
and the spirit which wars and group conflicts have inflicted on 
humanity so that they may not seek to perpetuate themselves 
through the violence of revenge? In dealing with this issue, it is 
necessary to remember that, while the magnitude of the present- 
day problem is infinitely greater, the problem itself is not new. 
The best minds of all ages have always endeavoured to control 
and sublimate the aggressive and war-like tendencies of men and 
groups. The fact that the modern army uses the Atom Bomb and 
the Spitfire, instead of the rifle or the old time bow-and-arrow- 
is profoundly important from the point of view of its results, but 
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the motivation in both cases is the same—the desire to settle dif- 
ference or attain one’s objectives and interests through the use of o 
force rather than through good-tempered discussion and under-,» 
standing. So, is it not possible that the right approach to the prob- 
lem may,not be something startlingly new but something quite 
startlingly old—a reaffirmation of the values and methods of 
psychic health which have been advocated persistently in the 
past, even though their methods of application may be different 
because the circumstances of the present agé are different? The 
problem of Peace is essentially the problem of éhanging the moti- 
ves and sentiments of individuals and groups. But these cannot be 
changed in a vacuum, as it were, through a purely didactic c=. 
educational approach. We mus@ also change the circumstances, the 
play of forces in the socio-economic order which faster these moti- 

` ves and sentiments. So the problem is both psychological and 
sociological. It has to do with the thoughts and feelings of the 
people, no doubt, but it has its roots also in the material struc- 
ture and stresses of our civilization and must be tackled on both 
fronts simultaneously. I shall now proceed to examine these two 
aspects briefly. e 


3 


In dealing with the causes of war, there is often a tendency. 
to over-stress either the subjective or the objective factors and 
thus over-simplify the picture. This often renders the measures 
which are adopted for the purpose of arresting wars and the war- 
like mentality ineffective. All of us who are interested in a study 
of the problem of Peace and War must understand the complex 
interplay of forces that bring about the war-like mentality and 
ultimately precipitate wars. We have to win the active coopera- 
tion of the peoples in this cause and mobilize all persons of good 
will who are in a position to infiuence public opinion—authors and 
journalists, speakers on the religious and political platform, the 
modern media of mass communication like the film, the radio and 
the theatre—and, if they are to pull their full weight, they must 
be correctly and fully informed of the forces operative in this field. 
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My object here is to elucidate, so far as I can, the repercussions 
and interplay of these forces at the level of the common man 
who has to be mobilized eventually for the defence of Peace. 
Let us consider briefly the various types of war that we come 
across in history, with reference to the motives that prompted 
them. They are caused by different factors—sometimes operating 
singly, sometimes in co-operation, with one or the other predo- 
minating—and it will not be right to ascribe them all to any parti- 
cular set of causes. The academic psychologist who explains them 
only on the basis*of the instinct of pugnacity or aggressiveness is 
really over-simplifying the situation. For, his approach does not 
«explain why, with these instinctive tendencies being there all the 
time, wars occur at particular times and places and amongst 
particular groups or nations. There must be special circumstances 
which occasion them, which are favourable to their development. 
In the earliest periods of history, tribal wars were either just a 
display of brute strength or they were caused by crude and urgent 
economic needs which could not be denied—groups may be anxi- 
ous to secure for themselves fertile lands and pasturing grounds 
or a river feature or a ‘wooded hill or some other natural resour- 
ces and they may not be able to do so without ousting the group 
in control or some rival group also aiming at their possession. So 
a war ensues. At a more highly developed stage of history, this 
grew into what is known as a lebensraum theory of war which 
includes not only the desire to secure ‘elbow room’ for living— 
and the elbow is a very elastic entity!—but also many other natu- 
tal resources required for living well and comfortably. Of course, 
groups and tribes or nations may sometimes actually need raw 
materials or natural resources so urgently that they cannot do 
without them and the neighbours may be unreasonable and so 
they have to resort to war to secure them. But the theory has also 
been used to justify unwarranted aggression over and over again. 
Then there have been what may be called wars of ideologies—the 
attempt to impose on others by force certain ideas or systems or 
practices which a particular nation or group may hold as sacred 
or necessary for the good of the whole world. Such have been 
the so-called “religious wars” (what a contradiction in terms!) 
which attempt to decide by force of arms on the battlefield points 
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of doctrine or ethics which could only, if at all, be thrashed out in 
a peaceful and dispassionate discussion. It seems silly to try and 
decide the truth as between Monotheism and the doctrine of-’ 
Trinity through a superior display of armed strength. But people 
have tried, to do so! ‘Ideological’ also was the recent world war 
which, from one point of view, was a war between democracy and 
totalitarianism, a trial of strength to decide which of the two was 
to have the upper hand in the world. Such is also the implacable 
war that has been going on between Capitalism and Communism 
for the last thirty years and which threatens to hurl the world into 
chaos and destruction. These are predominantly wars sf ideolo- 
gies but it is obvious that many, other factors, particularly the’ ” 
clash of economic interests anù rivalries, also enter into them. 
In fact, it may be said that, in the modern periòd, wars have been 
caused more and more clearly by economic maladjustments or 
the desire for economic exploitation and less and less by ideolo- 
gical differences. But, consciously or unconsciously, men as well 
as nations are apt to dramatize themselves and thus deceive not 
only others but also sometimes themselves! They would not like 
to face their own conscience (or world opinion) as wagers of an 
aggressive or unjust war. So they cloak their real motives—which 
niay be control of markets or appropriation of raw products or 
exploitation of weaker and backward peoples and thus raising 
their own standard of living—in fine phrases like patriotism, free- 
dom, social welfare, private enterprise or what you will. So it» 
happens that, while the few clear-eyed but unscrupulous persons 
at the helm of affairs may know precisely what they are doing 
and how they stand to gain by precipitating a war—it may be a 
gamble for political power or redressing the ill-adjusted balance 
of a bad domestic situation or profiteering through the sale of 
armaments—amillions of well-meaning, essentially peace-loving but 
foolish persons swallow as truth whatever untruthful and ugly pro- 
paganda is carried on in the press, the platform or the radia by 
the party in power, or by those who mould public opinion. So the 
ordinary citizen, who is not really anxious or responsible for war, 
becomes an accessory after the fact through his credulity, his in- 
difference and his failure to understand intelligently the issues that 
are involved. This is a point of great significance—this Tesponsi- 
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bility of the individual citizen—to which I shall revert later. 

Now, is it possible to visualize these different types of war and 
their varying causes as part of some common and fundamental 
psychological phenomenon? Can we trace any similarities between 
the attitude of the primitive group trying its brute strengt against 
its neighbour, of the religious fanatics who cannot brook any 
other religious system or ideas, of the political fanatics who would 
deny to others the right to hold a different political ideology and 
of the unscrupulous profiteers and racketeers who would cheerful- 
ly sacrifice the gõod of their own nation and country or the entire 
human community for the sake of their personal gain in money 
~ or power? I think it is possible to do so. Take the primitive group 
that indulges in a pugnacious display of brute strength. Why does 
it do so? Because åt has not the good sense, intellectual or moral, 
to realize clearly what this blatant “self-expression” on its part 
means to its weaker adversaries. Again, the so-called ‘religious’ 
wars and persecutions reveal a mentality which denies to others 
the freedom of thought and worship which it enjoys and values 
for itself. The political and economic wars are obviously due to 
the desire on the part’of some nations to exploit other nations, to 
appropriate what they can for themselves—natural resources, 
cheap labour, markets for trade—without regard to the needs and 
rights of others and without heeding the fact that this will deprive 
them of the opportunity for full and unfettered development. The 
fundamental psychological causes are, therefore, seen to be pugna- 
city, intolerance and exploitation, all arising out of an insensitive- 
ness to the welfare of others, all based on the failure to recognize, 
with the magnificent throb of personal realization, the essential and 
basic fact of our one-ness with our fellow-beings. To these factors 
has been added in more recent years, the powerful stimulus of 
Fear, the constant fear of an overhanging war which warps the 
vision and distorts the thinking of all nations and throws them 
pel] mell into a race for armaments and all those distrusts, suspi- 
cions, intrigues which characterize modern international relations. 
Thus we see that wars are the result of certain moral and psycholo- 
gical causes which operate, in the words of John Cohen, “under 
specific social and economic conditions, and, in the total situation, 
from the point of view of control, the conditions are of primary 
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and the causes of secondary importance”.* The problem of 


abolishing war, therefore, bears (I repeat) a twofold aspect— ` 
how to eradicate the psychological causes which create the war-»° 


like mentality and how to change the material circumstances which 
form a fayourable soil for its growth and display. While as think- 
ers, teachers, writers we may be concerned more directly with the 
former, nothing will be gained by belittling the latter. We must 
size up the situation in its entirety so that our efforts may be both 
intelligent and commensurate with the magnitude of the task. 
Let us first examine briefly some of the relevant objective fac- 
tors of the contemporary international scene which determine the 


nature and implications of modern war. They are being constantly ~ 


stressed by speakers and writers but they will bear repetition be- 
cause they are still far from being accepted as the basis of our 
everyday thought, feeling and activity. Modern science and the 
development of the incredibly rapid means of transport and com- 
munications have conquered both space and time. Distance has 
shrunk to negligible proportions; we are in actual fact living in a 
much smaller world than ever before. And it is not only a smaller 
world but, in the now famous words of* Wendell Wilkie, “one 
world” in which the interests and the welfare of all the peoples 
have become so intermixed that they can no longer be regarded 
as independent or isolated. A famine, an epidemic, a war, the 
menace of an Atom Bomb merely highlight, in a striking man- 
ner, this persistent, undeniable fact of the inter-dependence of 
groups and nations. But it is equally true of our everyday human 
life. For this Age, peace and war have both become global; they 
are one and indivisible. We can no more isolate ourselves from 
what is happening in the world around us than we can insulate 
ourselves in our homes when a virulent epidemic is raging in our 
neighbourhood. Any maladjustment in the world economy, any 
upsetting of the political or economic equilibrium, any wanton 
act of aggression in one part of the world makes itself felt in all 
other parts. A war starts in Europe and, by a long and circuitous 
but inevitable sequence of causes, three million die in Bengal and 


* John Cohen in his Human Nature, War and Society, quoted by E. W. 
Aryanayakam in his speech at the All India Pacifist Conference at 


Rasulia. 
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many find themselves uprooted from their homes and cut off 
from their normal occupations and from all that makes life plea- 
sant, gracious and meaningful. A flood in China that spoils the 
rice crop may cause lakhs of persons to die of starvation in some 
quite distant parts of the world; influenza or typhus in ile battle- 
fields of Europe may lay bare whole regions in Asia and Africa. 
Now, these are facts that every intelligent man knows—he talks 
about them, he hears about them, he reads about them—but they 
do not colour his feelings, or inspire his thinking or control his 
actions. They remain only at the level of cognitive knowledge. In 
normal times, he shows sympathy and concern about them, but 

-as soon as an emergency arises or war hysteria starts or ‘nationa- 
lism’ and ‘patriotism’ run amuck-*it always pays some people to 
bring about that state of mind!—he throws overboard the ‘senti- 
mental’ and ‘idealistic’ cargo of internationalism and humanism and 
peace and you find him—and millions like him—in the ranks of 
the cheering lunatics and goose-steppers. That is why it is essen- 
tial that we should use all educational media and resources to 
weave correct ideas and ideals about human relationships into 
the pattern of our thought and action. In literal truth, we must 
think and act internationally in this ‘one world’ of ours or perish. 
And we can do neither till we are educated to feel internationally, 
for it is emotion that provides the dynamic power for all purpose- 
ful and persistent behaviour. It follows, therefore, that the ap- 
proach must be made simultaneously on the intellectual, the 
active and the emotional plane. 

Another characteristic of the modern age which all students 
of human problems and affairs must keep in mind is that it is 
an age of democracy—not, indeed, in the sense that it has achieved 
full democracy but that it is striving, with many reverses and set- 
backs, towards a democratic social order. The recent defeat of 
Fascism after its interlude of unholy triumph, lends support to 
this view. No doubt this democracy is imperfect—in many coun- 
tries it has given the vote to all without that social equality and 
economic justice which can put real meaning into the vote. But 
it is certainly an instrument with the help of which we may hope 
to forge a better future and redress some of the inequalities and 
injustices which disfigure our present social economy. And, in 
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spite of all these imperfections, democracy does imply that, in the 
ultimate analysis, the will of the people should prevail—at least 


in times of great crises, as happened, for instance, when British’ 


public opinion turned out Chamberlain’s Government. Now, this 
is an important point. It means that even for waging a war it is 
necessary in a democracy to court the people’s approval—may 
be, by sgducing their passions, but it has to be done, and in this 
fact is embedded a ray of hope. For, it is usually the common 
man who craves for peace and the demagogue, the profiteer or 
the expansionist who wants war and tries to win the masses over 
to his view in order to work out his nefarious purposes. If the 
Masses were educated intelligently so that they could discriminate 
between what is good and what is harmful for them, if we could 
stiffen their resistance to the glib salesmanship of*the merchants 


of death, there would be some possibility of defeating them and ' 


arresting the chances of war. This again is ultimately an educa- 
tional problem. I know that many persons are apt to belittle the 
importance of educating the individual because they believe in, 
and are obsessed by the great collective forces that seem to con- 
trol human destiny. But that attitude of mind implies a conscious 
or unconscious contempt for individuality which is the antithesis 
of all humanism and all ethical and religious teaching. 

There is yet another characteristic of this Age with which we 
have to reckon—its glaring economic anomalies, its unashamed 
exploitation of weaker groups, its failure to provide material and 
cultural riches for a majority of the people, although it has poten- 
tially the power to do so. No doubt, exploitation has always beset 
the collective life of man but the scientific organization of industry 
and the growth of capitalism and imperialism during the last one 
hundred and fifty years have greatly accentuated this tendency 
and the contrasts today are more galling than ever. In the past, 
people were often apt to regard their poor and miserable lot as 
the decree of an inexorable and unfeeling Fate about whie!they 
could do nothing! They lived, as I have pointed out, in an Age 
of Scarcity, in which there were not enough material and cultural 
goods to go round, and inevitably there was a scramble for them 
and whole nations and classes of people suffered in consequence. 
But, thanks to the advances in science and the technique of pro- 
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duction, it has become possible for the first time in human history, 

“to ensure reasonable comfort, material security and cultural ame- 

“nities for all the peoples of the earth, provided we have the good- 
will and the common sense to organize our work and economy 
on rational and co-operative basis. It has been estintated, for 
instance, that four hours’ work a day, in a five-day week, could 
provide all the necessary goods and services needed for mankind, 
provided every able-bodied person took part in it, and it was 
so organized that inefficiency and waste were eliminated. And 
this was, we should remember, the estimate of our productive 
capacity before Atomic energy, with its limitless possibilities, was 
“discovered! So,-while in the past there may have been some justi- 
fication for the blind irrational struggle for existence, which re- 
sulted in wars and ¢lass conflicts and material and cultural depri- 
vation, there is no such justification for these things in this age 
of plenty when production has been multiplied a hundredfold 
-—except, of course, the justification that exists in human greed 
and stupidity! 

We must realize then that, so long as there is want and poverty 
and ignorance and inequality of opportunity for whole nations 
and classes and groups, so long as the material and cultural 
wealth which is the common heritage of mankind is denied to 
large sections, so long as our conscience tolerates a majority of the 
people being condemned to lead poor, barren and incomplete 
Ives, there is dangerous dynamite strewn along the pathway of 
man which may—and often does—destroy all that decades of 
patient constructive effort had built. It is, therefore, wrong and 
criminal to assert that war is rooted either in the nature of things 
or in human nature, that it cannot be outlawed and that it is 
Utopian to dream of peace as the normal state of the world. War 
is rooted really in the conditions that have been created by men 
and above all in the social injustices which sometimes make it 
inevitzle. Unless these conditions are removed, wars with all 
their deadly dangers and destruction will continue to push man- 
kind relentlessly towards its awful doom. 

The last War was fought ostensibly to root out Nazism and 
Fascism from the world in the optimistic hope that this would 
also avert or reduce the danger of future wars. But their defeat 
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on the battlefield has by no means repressed the ideas and ten- 
dencies which they represented or the approach they adopted to 


` 


international problems. Why is that so? In his book, The Yogi,” 


and the Commissar, Arthur Koestler has made a remark which 
brings dus, a very important point: “Fascism cannot be defeated 
cn the battlefield alone; it has to be defeated inside people’s brains, 
hearts and glands; for it is merely a new word for a very old state 
of mind”, and we will do well to ponder over its implications for 
peace and war. Why is it that with a knowledge of the horrors and 
futility of war, men revert to it over and over again? What is that 
“old state of mind”, parading under a variety of names, which 
defeats reason and common sense,and all moral and religious con- 
siderations and leads to war, with its unimaginable misery? 

The basic psychological truth, which underlies wars and all 
other forms of conflicts and exploitations which beset human 
society like a cancer, is so simple and fundamental that it is apt 
to sound like a platitude, and like all great truths, it can only 
be grasped intuitively. It is, as I have already hinted, failure to 
appreciate the fact of the one-ness of mankind which all great 
prophets, seers, mystics and men of visioh have known and felt 
and preached and all hard-headed practical men of business and 
politics have either completely overlooked and ignored or sought 
indignantly to deny. It is true that modern technological develop- 
ments have brought the peoples of the world into a new and vital 
interdependence; it is also true that the new weapons of war haye 
made war so frightful that, enlightened self-interest also points 
to the path of peace. But the economic and material basis of self- 
interest is not enough; it is a very powerful factor, no doubt, but 
unless we create in our generations and the generation that is 
growing up a dynamic and undeniable faith in the unity of life, 
in unity between man and man and in unity between the purposes 
of God and the purposes of man, foundations of enduring Peace 
cannot be laid. All great religions have been based on this faith— 
that the apparent separateness of the individuals and groups is 
permeated by a deeper unity, that their interests and welfare are 
ultimately one and indivisible because they are all instruments for 
working out God’s increasing purpose. In the words of the Prophet 
of Islam, “All creation is the Family of God” and “He who digs 
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a pit for his brother man himself falls into it”. In the allegory of 


-~ Oscar Wilde’s Picture of Dorian Gray, we find the dagger which 


Dorian Gray hurls at his portait lodged in his own breast! The 
‘common belief that each individual has an entirely separate, wal- 


led-off existence, that each individuality is like a separeté island, 
which can communicate with others only through certain crude 
channels of communication and on the basis of self-interest, is real- 
ly both false and dangerous. I have had occasion earlier to refer 
to Dr. Richard Weiss’s thoughtful monograph There is Yet Time. 
It is refreshing t6 find that he has adopted the same approach 
in considering this question. He points out that acting on the 
assumption, and in the interest, of an individual’s separate exis- 
tence always tends to blur one’s vision and to make one see things 
in twisted proportiens. We are then apt to fight for this illusion 
of separate existence and struggling for survival we forget life. 


“To make the war of weapons cease completely, some realization 
is necessary of the fact that the war of weapons is an expression 
of a struggle constantly waged in other fields and exploding into 
war when the heat and tension of that struggle of separate interests 
reaches a certain degre of intensity. 

If catastrophe is to be averted, war must cease completely and 
if it is to cease completely we must sce, must at least begin to see, 
through the illusion of separateness out of which conflict is born 
in all spheres of life. Each one of us walks shrouded in many 
shells: race, nationality, sex, profession, religion, material and 
mental possession, the memories of the past and he says ‘I am 
this’, ‘I am that’, ‘I have enjoyed these pleasures’, ‘I have suffered 
those pains’, and he forgets this much has no name, no bounds. 
.-- Do we know what peace means? Do we not fight all the time? 
Do we not try to achieve peace by means which are permeated 
by the spirit of war? It is said that people are tired of war. Are 
they tired of war or tired of the sufferings caused by war? ... If 
it were a revulsion from war, the whole attitude to war exploits, 
to military glory and military training would change.” 


If we ponder over these remarks we shall be able to see the 
intimate relationship between our everyday life and thought and 
their spectacular dramatization in the form of war. People fail to 
realize and appreciate the fact that our individual ways of life, 
as we practise them from day to day, our behaviour towards our 
families and friends, our attitudes to our superiors and our sub- 
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ordinates, our conduct in business and local affairs determine, in 
the long run, the crucial issues of war and peace. It is a kind of v 
fatalistic determinism which ascribes wars and other great ills, ° 
to which mankind is heir, to some remote collective causes—as 
if these°cpllective causes had a separate existence, divorced from 
our individual actions and motives! Unless, through education and 
through qthe tragic stress of world forces and world events, we 
realize by honest and relentless self-examination, the fact of indi- 
vidual responsibility—not as an academic thesis but each one of 
us realizing his own criminal responsibility for Bringing about the 
present state of things—we shall be content with megsures and 
ae to bring about peace which would at best be palliatives, » 
not offering any radical and permanent cure for the malady from 
which we are suffering. We have to breakethrough the many 
“shells” in which our individuality is encased and, if I may so 
put it, make its essential core speak to the core of all other indi- 
vidualities across the boundaries of space and time. The “shells” 
lave their own limited uses and they create their own limited 
loyalties which are good in their place—loyalty to one’s family, 
one’s nation, one’s country, one’s comnfunity, one’s profession 
and what not. It is the ordering of these loyalties that has gone 
wrong; obsessed by what is near and indecently insistent—the 
claim of the group or the caste or the class or the colour or the 
creed—we have forgotten that our greatest and most imperative 
loyalty is to the unity and the good of mankind as a whole, that 
anything which comes in the way of that supreme loyalty is wrong 
and immoral and that all other loyalties should operate within its 
wider context. 

So the right educational approach would lead to a repudiation 
of the conscious or unconscious assumption of our individual, 
irreconcilable separateness and a dynamic appreciation of the 
fact that all life is sacred, that the good of one and the good of 
all are not necessarily contradictory but may well be identical in 
a reasonable world, that one’s duties as an Indian or American 
or Russian or Chinese or German or Jew harmonize with, and are 
not different from, those as a decent human being, and where 
they do not so coincide, one must prefer to act as a decent human 
being rather than as member of a particular national or racial or 
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communal or professional group. This is no doubt a very difficult 


a state of mind to bring about; some may well argue that it is im- 


7 


possible. But that is not so. I have no doubt that, at the stage 
of human evolution when the tribe or the local community claimed 
its members’ exclusive devotion, there must have been’ people 
who shook their head sadly and prophesied that it would be im- 
possible to develop anything like a national loyalty which would 
transcend tribal and class loyalties. However, we find that national 
loyalty has become an accepted everyday fact—often a trouble- 
some and obstindtely jealous fact—and this has come about as 


` a response to the changed situation in the world. Today the world 


-stands perilously poised over the precipice of another great change 


—a change from a world divided iato fairly separated and isolated 
national groups tosa world which has been irresistibly knit into 
an integral unit. In fact, this change has been actually accomplish- 
ed on the physical, the geographical, the technological and the eco- 
nomic plane, but the psychology of individuals and nations has 
not been adjusted to this new set-up. Our scientific and technical 
advances have enabled us to conquer the separateness of space 
and the separateness of’ national needs but the historical tyrannies 
that control our mind—our prejudices, our fears, our supersti- 
tions, our complexes, our phobias—are still functioning actively. 
The greatest task of education, to my mind, is the conquest of 
these tyrannies so that the adult of today—and more so the child, 
as he develops into the adult of tomorrow—shall be able to see 
the new world that has come into being with clear, unclouded 
eyes for what it is and adjust his ideas, his emotions and his con- 
duct to it. We cannot possibly build up a reasonable life-pattern 
in the mid-twentieth century—which has heralded the Atomic 
age—with ideas and attitudes and values developed in the nine- 
teeth century and attuned to its needs. 

This, however, is the general problem and it can only be solved 
if the minds of our teachers, our social workers, our political and 
religious leaders are adjusted to this change. But, there is another 
aspect of the question also. How is this new orientation to be 
brought about? How are we to change the rooted habits of feel- 
ings and thought in large numbers of people? And can we afford 
to wait, complacently or helplessly, for some miracle to happen 
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while our doom marches forward towards us relentlessly, itresis- 

tibly! I do not think so. It is not merely a collective but also indi- + 
vidual issue and we as teachers should be preoccupied in a special, ° 
degree with this individual issue. Each one of us has to decide this 
matter of var or peace, of national egotism or world-mindedness, 
of destructive mania or creative service for himself or herseli— 
and to dọ so not in any near or distant future but here and now. 
We are all caught in a vicious circle and logically a vicious circle 
can never be broken. But life is more powerful than logic and 
ethical and moral fervour can triumph over obstacles which may 
intellectually appear insuperable. So we have to try and break this 
vicious circle in our own individual lives—withoutemaking condi- 
tions with life, without bothering too much about what others 
are going to do, without expecting or insisting upon reciprocity, 
as Gandhiji always did. There is neither grace nor effectiveness 
in that petty, commercial-minded, haggling approach which says, 
“If you promise not to hate me, I shall not hate you; if you can 
guarantee not to over-run my country, I shall give you a similar 
guarantee; if you reduce your armaments by one-third or one- 
tenth, I shall do likewise.” This has beén tried over and over 
again, and the nations of the world are whirling angrily and des- 
perately in this vicious circle of bargaining. The same mentality 
has obviously developed in individual citizens. When I ask for 
the adoption of this entirely different approach, I am not being 
‘impossible’ or idealistic or visionary. The ‘expedient’, the “busi- 
nesslike’, the ‘practical’ approach has been tried for centuries and 
has been found wanting every time. Why not give a trial to an act 
of faith, of moral courage, of a revolution in personal life which 
is concerned more with being right than with being ‘sensible’, 
with reforming oneself than with changing others? In the words 


of a young Urdu poet: 
“Abhi ‘ishq nay har mani nahin 
Abhi ’ishq ko amana na chhor!” 


(Love has not yet admitted defeat, 
Why not, then, give it a trial?) 


Every great moral, ethical and religious revolution has come 
about in the world through the moral courage, idealism and faith 
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of gréat teachers and prophets who set before the world some 
- impossible example, i.e. an example which the worldly minded 
- thought was impossible. They conquered fear and hate through 
love and offered peace where ordinary ‘common sense’ would 
have counselled war. Buddha and Confucius, Christ and jMoham- 
mad, and Gandhi in our own day, did not Stipulate a change in 
others—they were different in themselves or they deliberately 
changed themselves and offered their own supreme example as a 
beacon light to a restless and misguided world. Perhaps many 
people would find it difficult to visualize the state of the world 
in the days of the old prophets nor can they understand their state 
of mind. But Mahatma Gandhi lived in the full blaze of twentieth 
century publicity and he achieved:his political and (later moral) 
miracle not by any extraordinary or supernatural means but by 
the compelling power of his own humanism and universal love. 
He claimed—and proved the claim—that he loved the British 
while he was fighting against them, that he was a selfless servant 
of the Hindu society while he was trying to break down some of 
its most strongly entrenched citadels. of orthodoxy and that he 
was a well-wisher of tht Muslims when a large majority of them 
regarded him as their enemy. Difficult though it sounds, this is 
the attitude of mind and feeling that all of us have to develop in 
the degree that we can—breaking through the chains and shackles 
in which selfishness and fanaticism and political propaganda have 
bound us—before we can expect any change for the better in the 
world. Every such changed person becomes a luminous point in 
an ocean of darkness and, apart from the fact that he thereby 
fulfils his own moral duty, he may be able to bring about some 
change in others. As more and more people step out of the vicious 
circle, it will become progressively weaker, and these liberated 
persons, belonging to many races and countries and creeds, will 
be able to speak to one another across the great divides of space 
and time. Romain Rolland called one of his books—a powerful 
plea for peace in a world at war—J Will Not Rest. Persons 
like us, who profess to believe in Peace and to be poignantly 
conscious of all that war implies, have no right to rest till we 
have changed our inner nature and conquered not merely the 
urge for physical combat and violent warfare—that is what the 
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‘pacifists’ aim at and try to do in the face of calumny and ‘perse- 
cution—but also the impulse of exploitation, the exclusiveness , 
and the group prejudices which are at the bottom of the almost, ° 
cosmic upheavals of modern wars. Unless there is peace in the 
human “heart, peace between man and man, peace between our 
educated instincts and our ideals, there can be no abiding peace 
in the world. 


4 


What can Education do to educate men and women for Peace? » 
Perhaps not much so far as the adults are concerned, because 
their minds have been so conditioned by their experiences and 
the stresses of their environment that a majority of them are not 
capable of transforming their inner selves. Individuals and possibly 
even small groups might be able to do so but not whole peoples. 
All that one can hope in their case is that the bitter and agonizing 
experiences of the last war, the threat of the unimaginable that 
lies in the womb of the next, and effective propaganda for Peace 
may lead them to see the folly and criminality of another war in 
their life-time and they might throw their weight on the side of 
peace make it impossible for their political leaders and demago- 
gues to thrust them into the furnace of war again. Jf our genera- 
tion can thus get a few years’ breathing time, it will be a great 
gain, for men and women of good-will all over the world could 
utilize this precious respite to use all the resources of education 
and of the modern media of mass communication to save the 
younger generation from the psychological plague that afflicts 
their elders. That education can do a great deal—not very quickly 
but slowly and steadily—we need not doubt. So far, consciously 
as well as unconsciously, nations have weighted the scales too 
heavily in favour of war. They have held up ‘nationalism’ and 
narrow ‘patriotism’ as the highest political virtues and taught 
young men that it is not only permissible but an act of virtue to 
Kill people of other countries in the name of nationalism and 
patriotism; they have inculcated, through precept and practice, 
different codes of ethics and morality in dealing with their ‘own’ 
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people and ‘foreigners’. Even today there are people to whom 
- the totch of a Harijan is pollution and people who regard South 
African Indians as infra-human and persons for whom ordinary 
laws of civilized behaviour do not apply when dealing :with 
Negroes! We have glorified wars and warriors and expluiters of 
other peoples in our history textbooks; we have set up Race and 
Creed and Colour as deities that claim our undivided loyalty, and 
we have failed to inculcate the simple truth that loyalty to man- 
kind is higher and superior to all other loyalties. Is it any wonder, 
then, that the youths grow up to regard murder as laudable pro- 
vided it is on a large scale and is directed towards people living 
on a different Jatitude, to feel enthusiastic and patriotic if their 
nation successfully exploits other nations economically and politi- 
cally, to believe their own race or religion or complexion as 
superior to all others and, what is worse, to be prepared to fight 
like beasts for any one of these unholy objectives? 

And yet it need not be so. The child is not by nature a fanatic 
about race or creed or colour or country. If anything he is a huma- 
nist, an internationalist, a person with an intuitively warm response 
towards all living beings. In fact, as all observers have noticed, he 
does not distinguish sharply between human beings and his animal 
pets and is just as friendly with them; he even invests his lifeless 
dolls and other toys with a life history and personality and shares 
their joys and sorrows and draws them into active participation 
in his own life! But by the time this loving and lovable child grows 
to adolescence—whether he has been through school or not—he 
imbibes from his environment, social or scholastic or both, all 
the conscious and unconscious tensions and prejudices and pho- 
bias which flourish there. He succumbs to their irresistible, though 
often unfelt, pressure and becomes a part of the half-witted throng 
which is willing to throw away its precious human heritage for 
the sake of some warped fragment. He becomes a narrow-minded 
Chinese or Russian or Indian or Britisher or American; he be- 
comes a narrow-hearted Christian or Jew or Hindu or Muslim; 
he becomes stupidly attached to, or stupidly resentful of, the 
pigment of his skin. Thus the shades of this ugly and demented 
prison-house begin to close around him and by the time he be- 
comes a ‘normal’ adult, he is—in a large majority of cases—any- 
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thing but a normal human being, conscious of his great past and 


his great future and appreciative of all the numerous 4trands , 


woven into his personality and culture. Must our schools and 
colleges watch helplessly and hopelessly this process of the per“ 
version*of human nature? Can they do nothing to arrest it and 
give—at least to every educated person—a more balanced and 
gracious and humane view of his function and destiny? 
They’can do a great deal. They have the human individual at 
their disposal at a stage in life when he is not only most impres- 
Sionable but is by nature responsible to the’appeal of higher 
motives and ideals. He has still the freshness of the morning dew 
on his mind and the affectations, the cynicism and, the disillusion- 
ment of adult life are yet far off. ‘The teachers and professors can 
exercise a great formative influence on their students’ personality 
for they respond spontaneously to their ideas, ideals and sugges- 
tions. True, not every teacher has the gift to put himself in sym- 
pathetic rapport with them; not every teacher has the necessary 
vision and outlook to direct their growth on right lines. But my 
contention is that every teacher should orient himself in this 
direction and equip himself for this purpose to the best of his 
ability. If he lacks either the desire or the capacity to play his part 
in this humanizing of the child, he should quit this field and seck 
some other field for his labours. Before he can make his children 
into decent human beings, he will have to release himself from 
the vicious circle of fear and hatred, of which I have already 
spoken, and I can visualize no greater or more important or more 
urgent task for the educationists than the proper selection and 
‘education of our teachers for this task. And, then, our schools 
and colleges have at their disposal all the resources that are im- 
plicit in an intelligently planned curriculum, in carefully selected 
books, and in the use of suitable methods of teaching and disci- 
pline. In fact, every single aspect of the life of the school com- 
munity can contribute, in its own special way, to educating the 
children for peace and into all those qualities which the conquest 
and maintenance of peace demand. t 
The schools, no doubt, reflect the social environment of which 


.they are a part but they are also selective agencies, picking out 


the best elements and influences from this environment and crys- 
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tallizizg them into educative forces. So they must organize school 
_ life anil school work in the light of the better individual and the 
better Social Order that. they aspire to create—an individual who 
will value Peace as an ideal that cannot be compromised and a 
Social Order that will stress the values of Peace even as,it-stresses 
today the mentality of war. But this can only be done if such a 
spirit pervades and permeates every single aspect of school work 
and is not relegated to any particular subject or functions or 
periods. If you have, for instance, certain special days in a school 
—the United Nations Day or World Peace Day—on which 
teachers lecture about Peace and children study its problems or 
arrange special, functions, while throughout the year the trend of 
school teaching and activities is different, you cannot give their 
minds a new orientation and may at best be training them in the 
hypocrisy of rendering lip service to peace. So the school teacher 
has to analyse and understand the impact of all that he teaches, 
and all that the child learns and does, on his mind and emotions 
and outlook. He has to see to it that, through social contacts and 
academic work, he is building up attitudes of kindliness, tolerance, 
co-operation, reverence: for life and judging things and actions 
not with reference exclusively to his own interest and advantage 
but to the good of all concerned. Let me illustrate this view of 
school work with a few examples. 

History, Geography and Civics—which have been given the 
composite name of Social Studies in modern educational curricula 
—form the social core of the curriculum and are concerned with 
the study of man in his inter-relationships with his fellow-men. 
Through their proper organization, it is possible to give a bias 
to the children’s mind in the direction of Peace and away from 
war and conflicts. How do we construct our history curricula 
today? What do we emphasize as the most important facts of his- 
tory?—wars, conquests, the dynastic squabbles of kings, the 
pageantry of courts, the conflicts of groups and vested interests! 
Which are the historical characters that we magnify in our books? 
Alexander and Napoleon and Chengiz Khan and Hitler and many 
others who founded great empires and overran many countries 
and peoples! What is the idea that is gradually and steadily built 
up in the mind of the child through learning such history? He 
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does not regard history as the fascinating story of man’s’ emer- 
gence from the helplessness and the limitations of a ,primitive? 
savagery to the power and knowledge and artistry and ethical ° 
consciousness that characterize the civilized man at his best. He 
knows “ahout the ‘heroes of war’ but little about the ‘heroes of 
peace’—men who worked hard and risked great dangers to make 
life more safe and pleasant and meaningful for their fellowmen: 
prophets and teachers, scientists and investigators, artists and men 
of letters, builders, craftsmen, peasants, labourers. ... The real 
history of man consists in their achievements—in the literature 
and arts that they have produced, in the buildings that.they have 
constructed, in the beautiful fabrics and the articles that they have * 
manufactured and, above all, invthe ideas that they have developed 
and through which they have won their freedom» from nature’s 
bondage and often from their own fellowmen. If the teaching of 
history can make children realize that all that is significant and 
worthwhile in life is the result of the co-operative effort of men 
of all ages belonging to various nations and races and countries 
and that, in this age in particular, anything that hinders this co- 
Operation is sure to arrest human progress, ‘they will acquire a new 
outlook on life. 4 py Ne 
Geography too, can underline this all-important lesson in its 
own way. It can show how the inter-dependence of mankind is a 
basic fact, how the distribution of natural resources over the sur- 
face of the earth makes it imperative that there should be co» 
Cperative planning and sharing amongst the peoples of the world 
and how any famine or epidemic in any part has its repercussions 
on other parts. A child who has learnt all this as an integral part 
of his intellectual education will naturally and spontaneously take 
a global view of the world and, unless his mind is perverted later 
by adult influences, he will not regard his own particular part of 
the globe as the centre with reference to which everything is to 
be decided. So, like history, geography can also become Space 
nizing influence, giving a one-world, rather than a parochial or 
national, outlook. i ; 
Likewise, the teaching of civics has to be re-oriented so that it 
aims not at the training of children only as citizens of their parti- 
cular countries or nations or States—Indians, Chinese, Russians, 
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Pakistanis, Americans, etc.—but also as citizens of the world. It 
must impress in all possible ways the fact that the ‘world’ is just 
as emphatically a factor in our everyday life as our country or 
state or home town and this appeal must be made on all fronts— 
practical, intellectual and emotional. Through {facts and-statistics, 
through song and story, through charts and pictures and dia- 
grams, through festivals and celebrations, and exhibitions. through 
actual travelling (where possible) they should realize that they 
are living in a world of which they are truly citizens. They should 
feel this fact emotionally and they should have opportunities of 
doing something to translate their knowledge and their emotions 
into practice. They should also learn through their study of civics 
—as I have already pointed out-—that where there is a clash of 
loyalties, the greater loyalty must take precedence over the smal- 
ler loyalty. This is not the place to give actual details of the kinds 
of activities that can be organized to give this world outlook— 
any intelligent teacher can think out and study numerous ways. 
of making his children aglow with this realization. 

Science is yet another subject which can be very helpful in this 
re-education of the yoùng mind. True, the application of Science 
to War—and even to Industry—has tended to produce tensions 
and conflicts which make peace appear almost impossible today. 
But Science itself is essentially and emphatically international— 
it knows no distinctions of race or creed or country or colour and 
it can be used in the service of man as man—not as the national 
of a particular State. In the life story of every great scientist, we 
see the disinterested pursuit of truth, the impulse for unravelling 
the secret of Nature—not with the object of personal enrichment 
or aggrandizement but for adding to man’s knowledge and his 
powers of control. In this glorious pursuit, scientists of all races 
and ages are fellow-travellers—in the genuine and not the new- 
fangled sense of that word!—and more closely related to one 
another than blood relations. The study of Science should, there- 
fore, orient the mind towards the objectives of peace, both by 
demonstrating how scientific advance—particularly in the field 
of communications and production—has knit the world into 4 
unit and by showing how the progress of mankind depends on 4 
grand fellowship of service and co-operation amongst the scien- 
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tists of all nations. At higher stages of education, students Should 
also learn how the true nature of Scientific progress is pérverted 0. 
and betrayed by the war which diverts it into destructive channels ° 
and adds to man’s misery and suffering. Again, Science is essen- 
tially ali objective study which deals with verifiable facts and re- 
jects prejudices, Superstitions and propaganda as irrelevant, If it 
can inculcate this general outlook and approach in our students, 
they will not fall such easy victims to the „War hysteria which 
flourishes on fear, prejudices and ignorance. Approached in this 
Spirit, the teaching of Science may become a powerful instrument 
in the proper education of people’s ideas and ‘behaviour towards 
the issue of war and peace. 5 s ; 
Literature offers another powerful agency for influencing the 
ideas and emotions of the peoples of the world and thus mould- 
ing their conduct. In the widest sense of the word, purposeful 
literature has been used to aid and abet all kinds of purposes; 
Promotion of war as well as peace, of aggressive nationalism as 
well as broadminded humanism, of the doctrines of race and colour 
as well as of human fraternity. . .. If our object is to bias our 
Students towards peace, we must make usé of the best that litera- 
ture has to offer—not only in our own language or languages but 
in all the languages of the world. And luckily great literature is 
Tich in such material. In fact, one of the marks of great literature 
is that, though it may speak in a particular language or idiom 
or may be concerned with artistic or social or cultural or moral 
issues of a particular, people, its approach to them is not narrow 
Or parochial or national. It deals with fundamental human issues 
and problems which, in their essence, are common to all and re- 
Veal the intrinsic unity of human life and human objectives. No 
One can read a great classic, like Tolstoy’s War and Peace or 
Romain Rolland’s John Christopher or Upton Sinclait’s World's 
End series—to name only a few modern ones—without a poignant 
realization of what unites man to man and how wars, based on 
exploitation and greed and fear, deepen the tragedy of human 
life and frustrate its promise. UNESCO has formulated a valuable 
Project which aims at the translation of the world’s great classics 
into different languages. If that is done, it will not only be a signi- 
ficant cultural service, but also an educative contribution to peace,, 
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provided our schools and colleges have the vision to replace their 
present “literary textbooks’—which are often uninspiring, mediocre 
‘ compilations unrelated to the interests of youth and the deeper 
issues of the modern age—by really worthwhile and emotionally 
appealing books. ak 
A few words may be added about other aspects of the work 
in schools and colleges. It is not only the curriculum that shapes 
the attitudes and ideas of students but also the methods of teach- 
ing and discipline, the system of examinations, the general ordering 
of social life and activities. If they do not all pull in the same 
direction, their total impact on their growing personality will be 
obviously limited. It is, therefore, essential that they should all 
stress the values of peace—and co-operation which is the method 
of peace—rather than advocate competition and rivalry as the 
normal basis of human relationships and activity. Our teaching 
methods are, as a rule, competitive and individualistic—they do 
not encourage co-operative work and service, or provide oppor- 
tunities for it. Our methods of discipline are often based on fear 
and the thoughtless exercise of authority with the result that we 
fail to gain children’s co-operation in their own training; we do 
not educate them in self-discipline and thus turn them into easy 
victims for demagogic propaganda. Without the intelligence to 
examine, analyse and assess slogans and shibboleths, and without 
the self-restraint to resist mass pressure and propaganda, educated 
raen and women are swayed by random gusts of public opinion, 
engineered by vested interests. Thus they fall a prey to any war 
fever or war hysteria whipped up by such interests. Education 
must, therefore, put its own house in order, examine its curri- 
culum, methodology and discipline and imbue the teachers—-and 
through them the students—with the ideals, the attitudes and 
habits of peaceful, constructive and co-operative work. They 
should be impatient of all that comes in the way of such work 
and prepared to resist actively all forces that create such condi- 
tions. If education is thus consciously biased towards peace, good- 
will and the desire for creative service—some may call it 
“indoctrination” but I do not mind!—it will make a slow and long- 
range but steady contribution ‘to the building up of a peace men- 
tality in the world. 
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As I look through what I have written, a doubt, a question i 
mark poses itself before my mind, and perhaps this question may 
occur tò some of my readers also. What is it, after all, that this 
‘education for peace’ sets out to do? Some change in the contents 
of the curricula, some change in the methods of teaching and dis- 
cipline, some stress on the rather obvious fact that the world has 
become a single economic and technological unit, some attempt 
to make people resistant to propaganda; in a word some change 
in ideas and feelings. What can these possibly well-meaning, but 
weak, attempts do against the overhanging menace of the Atom ” 
Bomb, against the economic clashes that divide groups and the 
ideological clash between the East and the West that divides the 
whole world into two uncompromising, irreconcilable and hostile 
camps? I agree the question is disturbing enough; it has often 
disturbed me and my faith as an educationist. But I must frankly 
State the justification for the position that I (and many others 
like me) have taken up in this matter. In the first place, we do 
not make—we have not made—the glib claim that this educational 
approach by itself will remove the causes, or stop the recurrence, 
of wars. We definitely hold that politicians, statesmen and econo- 
mists must devote themselves seriously and sincerely to the eradi- 
Cation of the economic-political causes of war and to the 
establishment of conditions of social and economic justice in the 
national as well as the international field. If that is not done, the 
pull of obstinate economic forces will nullify whatever education 
might be hoping to achieve. But we do hold that an educational 
and psychological approach on the lines suggested is just as im- 
portant as, and perhaps more effective in the long run dam, i 
Ordering of the social conditions under which people live. Verily 
God does not alter the state of a nation unless it alters its mental 
Content” and when UNESCO speaks of ‘building the defeaces of 
Peace in the minds of men’ it is unconsciously paraphrasing a 
more than 13-centuries-old principle enunciated in the Quran. 
We must try and change this ‘mental content’ of the peoples a 
the world and we can only do so if we utilize intelligently ine 
effectively our total educative resources for the purpose, which 
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includé, not only schools and colleges but the agencies of the 
“Press, tie Platform, the Cinema, the Radio, the Theatre and 
` other media of mass education. They have been often prostituted 
in the service of war—they must now be pressed into the service 
of peace. If a gradual movement towards the ideal of cocial and 
economic justice softens the natural and understandable bitterness 
and frustration which afflict the lives of millions and millions of 
people in all lands and render the educational approach largely 
ineffective, we may be able to build a new type of human being 
who—incredible as it may sound today—would not prefer ex- 
ploitation ‘to co-operation, destruction to creation, war to peace, 
death to life! © f 
But supposing the socio-econémic revolution is beyond our 
competence—and fost of us as teachers have neither the capa- 
city nor the opportunity to bring it about—shall we sit with folded 
hands awaiting a miracle? And if that miracle is not to be the 
dubious miracle of the rise of a dictator thrusting a revolution of 
his own liking down our throats, how is it to be brought about 
except through changing the ideas and feelings of a few persons 
to begin with—who may take the lead—and gradually enlarging 
the circle? Even the most well-meaning leader is bound to fail 
if he has not a disciplined and intelligent following, imbued with 
the same ideals as he has, for it is from them that he derives his 
political strength. So a properly oriented education will attempt 
t change the psychology of as many persons as possible and pit 
the creative force of a new Ideal against the destructive force of 
the Atom Bomb. This is not just rhetoric—it is a plain fact that 
roan has nothing with which he can contend successfully against 
guns and cannons and bombers and all other means of destruc- 
tion except the explosive power of ideals and ideas! After all, are 
not even these terrible instruments of destruction the offsprings 
of ideas? So those who belittle the power of ideas, of culture, 
of education are really landing themselves (perhaps unconscious- 
ly) into hopeless cynicism or defeatism. They have no alternative 
to offer, no way out of this impasse to suggest. They are apt to 
take refuge behind the plausible plea that nothing can be achieved 
till a revolution has taken place, leaving unanswered the ‘how’ 
of it. This is only tantamount to saying that the world will not 
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change (and wars will go on) till the world has completely/chang- 
ed, which is arguing in a vicious circle and shirking thé burden, 
of individual responsibility! No, the path of wisdom and honesty’ 
is that, while we may do all we can to change our material environ- 
ment, ‘wg should also strive to the best of our ability to revolu- 
tionize our ways of thought and behaviour and to create an ‘active 
mentality’ in favour of peace. And we cannot do so unless we 
change’ ourselves, unless we step out of the vicious circle, unless 
we are ourselves prepared to practise in our lives—without count- 
ing the cost—the principles that we profess to“preach. The great- 
ness of Mahatma Gandhi and his superiority over all his contem- 
poraries consisted primarily in the fact that he chad successfully: 
achieved a revolution in his gersonal life and really and truly 
accepted, as an everyday working principle of-conduct, the ideal of 
Ahimsa, Satya and Love for all mankind. Every fresh trial and 
suffering raised his moral stature and, in the last lap of his life 
when he was fighting against the moral evil and ugliness that had 
reared its head amongst his own people, he attained what I can 
only describe as epic height. We can make some little contribution 
—it may even be a big contribution—to the cause that we cherish 
only if we can bring about a change in our personal lives, eschew- 
ing all narrowness, all parochialism, all our traditional attachment 
to our separateness as individuals and to absolute ‘Sovereignty as 
Nations and cultivating, instead, a passion for social justice and 
a love for mankind which knows no frontiers of race or class or 
creed or geography. To some it may come through an intellectual 
approach which is often long and arduous; to others it may be 
given in an intuitive flash of faith. But unless it does come, we are 
not fit to be the bearers of the torch of peace. As Rajaji once 
remarked in happily chosen words, * “If the knight is not worthy, 
the quest of the Holy Grail will be fruitless and the Golden Cup 
will slip out of his hands.” We must make ourselves into Knights 
Worthy of the great crusade in favour of peace and sanity. It Hes 
been often asserted by great teachers and moralists that it is ze 
enough that our Ends are good; the Means that we adopt for 
their achievement should also be good and clean, otherwise they 


erbal accurac) 
*I am quoting from memory and cannot guarantee the v y 


of the quotation. 
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will inryct and corrupt the Ends. This applies also to the humar 
agents stiving for their various Ends. Without a radical change 
in the personal life of individuals—and that means at least one 
individual for each one of us!—it is idle to hope that anyag great 
collective change can be brought into being. 
So, let us not be too apologetic or hesitant about what we can. 
do. We may not be able to achieve spectacular results within & 
short space of time but our approach is psychological and funda- 
mentally sound. To the politician or the man of big business, 
obsessed with large-scale happenings and results, the trees are 
invisible because of the magnitude of the wood. But for the 
teacher, the educationist, the man of vision, it is the individual 
trees that constitute the wood and the individual men and women. 
who make up the great collective. He finds as much pleasure and: 
significance in implanting the seeds of good ideas and good emo- 
tions in the nascent mind of the young child and in watching them: 
grow into saplings as the powerful politician does in implanting 
a Marshall Plan or organizing a Cominform. To the unimaginative 
eyes, this preoccupation with teaching, with culture, with the nice 
distinctions between ideas, with the erat reorientation of the 
individual citizen may appear—in fact, often does appear—trivial. 
But in the matter of values and ideals and the appraisal of what 
gives meaning to life, we cannot think in terms of quantity to the 
neglect of quality and significance, whose quest is our highest aim. 
And we should not take our cue from, or accept the position of, 
campfollowers to war mongers and political bunglers. In the past, 
‘intellectuals’ have often been content to dance to their tune and, 
whenever they have whipped up a war hysteria, they have tamely 
fallen into line. This has had a disastrous effect on the life of our 
generation and it is high time that we combined the collective 
resources of education and healthy propaganda to turn the tide. 
We must co-ordinate the schools, the colleges, the newspapers 
and journals, the cinemas, the theatre and the radio into one efffec- 
tive and harmonized educational pattern so that their cumulative 
influence may be utilized to eradicate the poison which has seeped 
into our social system and our minds. It is a calumny to assert 
that human nature is incapable of living peacefully and wars are 
rooted in its texture. Those who hold and propagate such views 
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are either interested in doing so for their own purposes Ér they 
honestly fail to realize that human nature appears to be like this 
because it has been conditioned in this manner, If we dan change” 
the technique and ideology of conditioning, we may be able to 
achieve a more attractive and a truer view of human nature. 
Psychologically speaking, there is no reason to be pessimistic, to 
regard wars as inevitable and to decide to do nothing but lazily 
await the day of doom. It is this very feeling of despair and help- 
lessness and passive acceptance of the inevitability of war which 
creates a favourable soil for it. It means in effect that, while war 
mongers are active and busy, the men and women of. good will, 
the peace-loving groups, give up the good fight without striking a- 
blow in defence of their ideals, In such a tug-of-war, where only 
one party is pulling and the other does not contest because it is 
convinced of its defeat, the result is obvious. Let us not accept 
this wrong and humiliating position. Let us, I repeat, mobilize 
all our forces in the defence of peace, stretching our hands across 
to all those who wish to join in the great fellowship of faith in 
peace. Let us make public opinion so strong and vocal in favour 
of peace in all countries that no Government, however chauvinistic 
and aggressive, would dare to break down the defences of peace 


and precipitate the horrors of war. : 
This can be done. And what is more important, this must be 


done. There is no alternative. 
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CHAPTER XX ` 


The Eve Of Freedom—and After 


An Open Letter to Nehru* 


~ 


My DEAR PANDITJI, 


It was the memorable night preceding the 15th of August when 
India was to attain her political freedom. The fateful midnight 
hour had not yet struck. A middle class family, consisting of 
about a dozen members, was waiting happily to listen-in to the 
swearing-in ceremony in the Constituent Assembly. The members 
- varied in age from five to fifty and included a couple of distinguish- 
ed writers, an educationist, several girls at College and some 
elderly women who, all-their life, had been mainly preoccupied 
with domestic problems and the joys and worries which they bring 
in their train. Public affairs and political events had, no doubt, 
impinged on the consciousness of these women now and then 
and had moved them to pity or sympathy or indignation, as they 
would any decent person, but the impact had never had the 
poignancy of a personal tragedy. They were feeling thrilled at the 
prospect of their country’s freedom and fondly imagined that it 
would quickly alter the shape of things and herald a new era of 
peace and prosperity. 

You know the kind of mood that is induced by such occasions 
and, taking advantage of it, one of the members raised an interest- 
ing problem for discussion. It is true, he said, that we shall be tech- 
nically achieving our freedom in about an hour’s time. But it is 


* This letter was written in the dark days of late 1947 when India was 
passing through the bloody aftermath of the partition but it was not then 
published. It is pervaded by the mood and the idiom of the moment but 
the problems that it touched are still with us. This is my apology for 
including it in this publication. 
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no easy matter to attain, or to retain, freedom in its fullréss. We 
have been under political subjection for so long not bedause the 
British had conquered our country but because we hdd lost the’ 
qualities which really make men and women free. Now, these 
qualities, will not suddenly spring up full-fledged tonight, as light 
springs up at the pressing of an electric button, but will have to 
be carefully and laboriously fostered. And this had to be done 
by each one of us—each one of the several hundred million per- 
sons living in India. Let us try and think out what these qualities 
are and solemnly resolve, at this historic moment, that so far as 
possible, we shall try to cultivate them in ourselves and encourage 
them in our friends and relations so that we may prove worthy’ 
of the future that we have bzen dreaming about. 

So the discussion was started and, as there were several child- 
zen in the group, it was carried on in simple and concrete langu- 
age—which is good for the grown-ups also, who are often apt to 
be deceived or confused by their own high sounding words and 
phrases. The ball was set rolling by a young girl of five who was 
asked: What do you think we should all do to live nicely and to 
help our country? With intuitive insight, she came out with the 


surprising reply: 


“Humain chahyay ke hum khud khush rahain aur dusron 


ko khush rakhen.” 
(We should try to be happy ourselves and make others _ 


happy). 


Doesn’t that contain the essence of the wisdom of many philo- 
sophers and moralists? (And are we not doing all that we can 
do to make ourselves and others as miserable as possible?) The 
others then took up the discussion in the reverse order of age 
and made their suggestions which were crystallized, after discus- 
Sion, into the following five qualities which, all agreed, were 
needed, not in particular persons or groups, but in all tke citizens 
of a free India and which could be developed in them to a greater 


or lesser degree: 


h would defy fear and resist tempta- 
£ what one considers right and true. 
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(ii) Tolerance, which would teach people to live and let live 
and welcome honest differences—not make them a cause 
for fratricidal conflict. . 

(iii) Efficiency and integrity in work which means putting the 
best of oneself in whatever task one undertakes to do. 

(iv) Desire for service which implies a greater preoczupation 
with what one can put into life than with what one can 
get out of it. 

(v) Good temper which makes life bearable, if not pleasant, 
even in difficulties. 


Then the midnight hour struck and the Radio was switched on 
and they alt listened-in to the historic ceremony in the Assembly 
and thrilled to your deeply moved and moving voice as you took 
the oath of office: “I, Jawaharlal Nvhru. . .” When that was over, 
they all went out and unfurled the National Flag and the little girl 
recited the hope-filled poem of a young poet, which she had learnt 
for the occasion, beginning: 


“In New India we shall build a new Heaven,” 


They went to bed that night full of joy and exaltation and the 
hope of a new earth, a new heaven and a new dawn. 


* = * 1% 

It was almost exactly three months later; the colours of the 
landscape had, during this period, ripened into autumn tints. Dur- 
ing this short period, tragedy had stepped close on the heels of 
tragedy. The Punjab had gone up in flames: Delhi had had its 
gruesome bath of blood; Calcutta had flared up twice but the 
magic touch of Gandhiji had restored it to a semblance of sanity; 
in many other parts of India and Pakistan, life and peace and de- 
cency were trembling on the verge of a breakdown. The rosy 
glow of Freedom’s dawn had turned blood-red. Communal rioting 
and civil war had taken the place of law and order and millions 
of men, women and children had been brought into contact, en 
masse, for the first time in their life, with organized and armed 
goonda Raj. The “peace” of many long and weary decades of 
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slavery had been shattered by these horrors, which had cothe into 
the open in the wake of freedom but had been born an@ bred in, 
the ugly and diseased womb of slavery. Many persoiis, unable” 
to understand this fact, were beginning to wonder whether Free- 
dom Haq been really worthwhile... . 

The family, to which I have already introduced you, was now 
greatly enlarged because it included many ‘refugee’ relations— 
mostly’ women who were Muslims and had elected to stay in 
India—but they had to escape with their bare lives from their 
own native town which had been, to employ a éommonly accepted 
euphemism, “evacuated”. They were all utterly grief stricken; 
some were bitter and some were just stunned. They had spent all 
their life in a small town to which they were deeply attached and 
in which their ancestors had lived for about,a thousand years— 
lived and worked, married and multiplied, joyed and suffered, 
died and found their eternal rest. In that town their menfolk 
had built their modest homes, their places of worship, their edu- 
cational and cultural institutions; there they had ploughed their 
lands and carried on their business, at peace with their neigh- 
bours of all communities. Some of them had even carried the 
true message of culture and religion and poetry and literature all 
over India. So, to these ‘refugees’, their small town had been the 
centre of their universe, with the world as a rather vague and con- 
fusing phenomenon on the periphery. And now, all of a sudden, 
the bottom had fallen out of their small but secure, limited but 
firm, life and they found themselves adrift in a hostile and un- 
familiar world without any moorings. They had fled in desperation 
to some of their relations living in a distant city but had to leave 
behind all that they had in the way of worldly belongings. abe 
felt bewildered, unable to see ‘the shape of things to come for 
themselves, unable to understand and assess the forces which 
had pitched them into the centre of this cruel, unprecedented 
storm. ... It was no use appealing to them on the intellectual 
level and explaining to them the collective nature of the respon- 
sibility for the atrocities that they had seen committed with. their 
own eyes, or about which they had heard (and read in the papers) 
even more harrowing tales. All that they knew in their simplicity 
was that it was none of their doing; they had never inflicted any 
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injury \n anyone; they were not in any way responsible, directly 
or indircgtly, for the catastrophe that had overtaken them and 
qillions of others like them—a catastrophe in which they were 
caught hopelessly, helplessly. . . . And, with a blank future staring 
them in the face and life pressing in upon them in all jts stark 
cruelty, it was difficult to revive the promising discussion about 
the values and the ideals of life which had seemed so attractive, 
so appropriate, a few weeks ago. One knows, of course, that it is 
even more important to do so now than it was then, but one has 
to reckon with thé’ obstinate facts of human nature when trying 
to re-claim, it from the bitterness of pessimism. .. - And that, 
-my dear Panditji, is your problem and the problem of all other 
men and women of goodwill today. What are we going to do 
about it? ana 

You know more fully than I can possibly describe the extent 
and the intensity of the suffering which partition and the exchange 
of populations have brought in their train. But that is not the 
worst. What is even more ominous than murder and arson and 
loot and the disruption of families is the reaction of these hap- 
penings on those who have survived and on millions of others in ` 
different parts of the country. These bitter experiences and their 
reports—which some papers took delight in playing up—have 
induced in their hearts not feelings of pity and charity and com- 
miseration, which lead to active sympathy and the striving to 
relieve distress, not critical self-examination, which may lead to 
their mental salvation, but bitterness and fanaticism and the mad 
craving for revenge. Since “we” have suffered, let “them” suffer 
and the more horrid the suffering the better! They do not realize, 
poor deluded fools, that revenge and hatred are double-edged 
swords which know not the difference between “us” and “them” 
and plunge at one stroke into the hearts of both, like the dagger 
thrust of Dorian Gray. The tragedy is accentuated and the prob- 
lem of re-education made more difficult by the fact that most 
of them do not see both sides of the picture. They have deeply 
dyed communal glasses stuck over their eyes and these are so 
cunningly contrived that they show only the misdeeds of the 
‘other’? community—which means every community except their 
own! Thus they imagine not only themselves but ‘their’ entire 
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community to be innocent victims of a diabolical plot, “atched 
by the ‘other’ community, to wipe them out. All that@hey see 
and hear and (curiously enough) all that they do not seë and hear” 
help to fan the flames still further, turning even normally decent 
and kind-hearted persons into fanatics or, at least, into passively 
acquiescent spectators of these unspeakable horrors—when they 
ate perpetrated against ‘others’! This alarms me even more than 
the cold-blooded acts of inhumanity committed by goondas and 
hooligans. They have been able to get away with their misdeeds 
because the conscience of the communities d$ a whole did not 
revolt actively against them. It had become atrophied. as a result 
of the poisonous propaganda to which it had» been subjected. 
Government can suppress a small minority of anti-social elements 
by force and it should do so, if law and order and culture and 
decency are not to go under. But one cannot bring the sanctions 
of force against whole sections of the people if they lose their 
mental balance temporarily: the approach in their case must neces- 
sarily be educational and psychological, based on infinite patience 
and understanding. 

This danger is by no means confined tò the adults but is slowly 
and steadily seeping like a poison into the minds of the children 
also! Children take their cue, after all, from their parents, their 
relatives, their friends and school-fellows and, in fact, from the 
total set-up of the environment in which they live. If this environ- 
ment is permeated by infected ideas and sentiments, what immu- 
nity can the poor children enjoy against this psychological 
epidemic? Do you know that, in some places, young children had 
learnt—in all good faith!—to ‘play’ at communal rioting, forming 
themselves into opposing groups of Hindus and Muslims? That 
in some schools children of one community would not like to sit 
with children of another community? That there were, and are, 
organizations systematically trying to sow the seeds of communal 
hatred and exclusiveness in the minds of young students? (For- 
give me for the use of this rhetorical interrogative. Of course, 
you know all this but it is important enough and tragic enough 
to bear repetition.) Now, this is a danger against which all men 
and women of good will must fight, with all their strength and 
resources; for, it involves not merely the blighting of our lives— 
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they s¢zm, for the moment, to be blighted anyway—but also our 
future, chat is, the life of the next generation. Not only were 

“lakhs of vefugee children, on both sides of the border, infected 
by the poison of hatred from which their parents and relations 
were suffering but millions of other children were also heing ex- 
posed to the same deadly moral risk. Why? Because their elders 
had stupidly adopted the same attitudes and expressions, the same 
incapacity to think coolly and critically, the same hysterical ten- 
dency to indulge in mock communal heroics! Because they had 
taken to the easy device of substituting vocal indignation and vitu- 
peration for practical sympathy and service! Rather like a man 
-rushing to a microphone to wax eloquent against the horrors of 
arson instead of trying honestly to put out the fire which he (and 
others like him) haye started! 

How can this fire be put out? How can we help in putting it 
out? This has been the constant obsession of many of us who are 
connected with educational, literary and cultural activities and who 
have retained sufficient sanity to realize that we are all guilty 
and that it is less important to apportion guilt and assess responsi- 
bility than to fight against this menace to culture and humanity. 
We have watched with admiration, which has deepened into affec- 
tion, the courageous fight that you have put up against the forces 
of reaction and fanaticism and the noble lead that you have given 
to the country—a lead back to decency, freedom and justice. 
When the overwhelming impact of the dark and sinister forces 
around had driven us to despair, almost defeating our faith in 
humanity, many of us were able to struggle back to hope through 
the reflection that India’s political leadership was in your hands 
as her moral leadership was in the hands of Mahatma Gandhi. 
And not only hope but pride that, in a world blinded by greed and 
the lust for power, and the country itself in the grip of communal 
and sectarian madness, you held aloft the banner of sanity and 
vision. . .. So we have asked ourselves: What can we do to keep 
alive the vision of Gandhi and to strengthen the hands of J awahat- 
lal and those who feel like them at this critical juncture? 

We feel, in the first place, that we can do so by holding fast to 
our faith in those supreme human values which we share with vou f 
and not allowing the madness around us to affect our own 
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hearts and minds, or our vision and perspective. Perhaps wf may 
claim to have succeeded in this to some extent. The declgrations 
of faith published at the time on behalf of writers, artists, poets 
and other workers in the field of culture—in India as well as 
Pakistéh—are a small but welcome sign of hope. Secondly, we 
should do all we can, through the work we are doing in our limit- 
ed spheres, to assert the primacy of the values for which you 
stand. And is that sphere so limited? I wonder. Perhaps, for each 
one of us individually it may be limited but collectively we, who 
are concerned with education and other cultural activities, can 
exercise a powerful influence in shaping the ideas and feelings of 
our fellow-citizens, particularly of the younger generation. It is 
our duty and our privilege to construct “defences of peace” and 
decency in the hearts and minds of all men and women, all boys 
and girls. I have no doubt that, if all the powerful resources of 
education, culture and the modern scientific technique of propa- 
ganda could be harnessed to this end, great things could be 
achieved. But we are not at all sure that this is being done ade- 
quately or even that the need for it is clearly realized by all those 
who are in a position to give the lead inthis matter. May I give 
a few instances to clarify my meaning? You have often called 
upon all democratic elements in the country and all men and 
women of good will to combine and stop the moral and social 
rot that has set in and to help in the re-education of the people. 
This pregnant idea has to be followed up in an organized manner. 
Take the teachers, for example, working in all kinds of institu- 
tions from the primary schools to the Universities. They constitute 
a potentially formidable.force for peace because they can, amongst 
themselves, influence millions of children, adolescents and adults. 
But has there been any all-out, spectacular, psychologically im- 
pressive drive to use them for this purpose, to form them into a 
Solid peace brigade? I know—who does not?—that they are by 
no means immune from the prejudices that divide the rest of the 
people. But is there any reason to believe, that a fair proportion 
of them cannot be won over to the cause of decency and humanity 
if our most influential leaders, educationists and educational autho- 
rities throw their full weight into this campaign? I am not aware, 
however, if there has been anything more dramatic than some, 
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more ‘gr less formal, speeches and circulars. Could it not be, for 
instance, that all the teachers are called upon to take, in an im- 
é pressive setting, a pledge of loyalty to those ideals and values 
which are not only necessary to save the country from destruction 
but are also basic to all sound educational effort? If a ceremonious 
setting is considered good for our legislators and ministers, why 
not for our teachers also, who are obviously less sophisticated? 
Could it not be that honest and energetic administrations, which 
really meant business, took their courage in both hands and elimi- 
nated teachers who betrayed this pledge? But most of those who 
matter are too preoccupied with their administrative duties, their 
« Toutine work and their public speeches to attend to the mobiliza- 
tion of this educational force. To,you who appreciate deeply the 
significance of such a move I venture to suggest, as a practicable 
project, the conscious direction of the entire teaching personnel 
towards this end. Inspire them to labour ceaselessly to build the 
moral defences of peace in the hearts and minds of the younger 
generation and to count that as more important than teaching 
children any subjects or skills or helping them to pass any exami- 
nations. Do that and you may be agreeably surprised at the result! 
Again, there is the Radio, a triumph of scientific ingenuity, 
through which the spoken word has increased its reach and power 
a million fold. What can we not do to transform the attitudes and 
reactions of people through its proper use and direction? Propa- 
ganda? Yes, but is there any reason why propaganda in favour 
of peace and decency and goodwill should be more objectionable 
than that which is going on all over the world in favour of war 
and racial and national fanaticism? How inadequate is the use 
that we have made of the Radio as an agency for the education of 
the people! Now that we have a national Government at the head 
of affairs, can we not (as an emergency measure) bias many of our 
talks, debates, dramas, songs, feature programmes, etc. in the 
direction of inter-group, inter-provincial and inter-communal peace 
and understanding? A few talks from one or two Radio stations— 
good, bad and indifferent—cannot go far; the disease is deep- 
rooted and requires prolonged and concentrated treatment. I do 
not know if even you are fully aware of the moving impact of 
your own speeches on all men and women of good will in the 
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country. Surely, if we exercise our imagination and are inspircd by 
a genuine desire to Promote peace, we can think out hundreds of 


ing as they did Straight from that great heart—without the artifi- 
ciality, the Sstage-consciousness and the ‘innocuousness’ which 


vice of children, we could infuse a new spirit in our education and 
help the teachers to view their work from a new angle, 

Then there are many other agencies of ‘mass communication’ 
Which are constantly moulding people’s opinions, ideas and emo- 
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Gistilied poison Seeping into the national mind during the last 
couple, pf decades, before and after partition, through many of 
the daily papers and periodicals and what has happened on this 


content with providing cheap amusement, often appealing to 


_ people at their lowest level. Is it impossible, I ask you, to utilize 


all these agencies for instilling good taste and tight values in the 
millions of people exposed to their direct and indirect Propaganda? 
What some of the writers? and ‘artists’ groups have done in Bom- 
bay, Calcutta „and other places, in Spite of their financial and 


This does not obviously imply an unwarranted encroachment 
the freedom of the Press, etc. The purpose should be to ensure 


would corrupt people’s taste, Warp their judgement and make 
them content with the third best or fourth best in Art as well as 


ing it as a matter of life and death—which it happens to be! We 
could, for instance, form “good-will Squads” of students of all 
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tise peace in normal times but also to Tesist jointly all anti-social 
elements (whatever their communal or other labels) whenever © 
there is any group tension or rioting. I have not the least doubt 
that, properly organized and led, they could exercise an enormous 
Stabilizing influence. 

Again, we could collect authentic Stories about acts of com- 
munal goodwill and Service and sacrifice done by persons belong- 
ing to all communities during the period of acute rioting, and 
broadcast them—through the Radio, the Press ‘and schoo] books _ 
—all over India. Would they not touch the heart and stir the 
imagination of the old and young alike and make them realize that , 
there have been amongst us, in ail communities, men and women y 
who jealously guarded their precious spark of humanity and kept 
their sanity intact? It Is certainly necessary for us to realize that 
all communities have been guilty, that all should hang their heads 


the best that our religions and cultures had taught us. If we did 


land! We shall not succumb to that moral defeatism. 

In making these suggestions I might possibly be laying myself 
open to the charge that I have a too naive faith in the power of 
ideas and an inadequate appreciation of the hard realities of poli- 
tical and economic life. May I say that I have deliberately con- 
fined myself here to one aspect of the problem only, i.e. the 
educational and the psychological, and not dealt with Other as- 
pects? I am well aware that there are many social, political and 
economic measures that will have to be put through before normal 
Conditions can be restored. Refugees have to be resettled and re- 
lieved from their grave physical distress and misery because other- 
wise their minds cannot function normally. The anti-social 
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eleménts that thrive on communal disorders or ill-will have to be 
put down ruthlessly. Reactionary elements, parading as super- 
2 patriots, will have to be exposed and their influence counteracted. 
Minorities, which, from time to time, are threatened and bullied 
by some sections, have to be reassured and guaranteed, their full 
status as citizens. The economic hardships that are pressing on all 
alike will have to be removed because they create a fertile soil for 
all mischief-mongers and merchants of ill-will. All this—añd much 
more—has to be done before India can attain her full status as a 

_ strong, united and progressive nation, at peace with herself and 
her neighbours. But we cannot wait for all these desirable things 

. to happen. We have to break the vicious circle here and now and the 
_ educational approach is obviously indicated as the right approach. 

We are not despondent about the future of our country or of 
the Muslims in India. I believe they can still play an important 
and honourable part in the service of their motherland if they 
have the will to do so. I know that the task of reconstruction is 
difficult and exacting but the best of our people are with you in 
this uphill fight. In your high and uncompromising idealism, in 
your rapier-like integrity, in your broad humanism and in your 
charming sincerity and unconsciousness of self, we see the glimpse 
of hope and the promise of opportunity. There are many others 
in the country who will advocate and adopt the path of prudence, 
of expediency and of self-interest, who will counsel caution about 
this and that. I suppose they have their place in the economy of 
national life, even as the brake has its function in an automobile. 
But yours is the dynamism, the vision, the irresistible urge towards 
better and higher things, which you share, not with the politicians, 
but with poets, writers, thinkers and men of imagination. We feel 
sure that you will always guard and cherish them—they are your 
shining armour and your most precious contribution to Indian as 
well as world politics. 

“Where there is no vision, the people perish,” said the seer. If 
the vision that inspires you and that was Gandhiji’s guiding star 
continues to burn brightly and light the nation’s path, we are 
confident that the present darkness will roll away, giving place 
to a glorious dawn. And our people shall not perish—politically or 
spiritually. 
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